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CHAPTEE   I 


JESSIE  S    BIRTHDAY. 


The  morning  of  Jessie's  birthday  rose  bright 
and  clear.  How  well  I  remember  it,  and 
€very  trivial  feature  connected  with  it,  which, 
apparently  but  little  noted  at  the  time, 
impressed  itself  indelibly  upon  my  mind  I 
Often  afterwards,  in  thinking  of  that  day — 
and  how  many,  many  times  have  my  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  it ! — a  rift  of  light  has  pierced 
the  black  cloud  which  overshadowed  it,  and  I 
have  seen  myself,  as  I  stepped  into  the  street 
soon  after  sunrise,  stopping  to  pick  up  a  pin 
which  lay  on  the  pavement.  I  have  awoke  in 
the  night,  sobbing  in  bitterest  grief,  and  this 
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smallest  and  most  imeventful  of  incidents  has 
been  the  clearest  thing  I  have  seen  in  con- 
nection with  that  day.  Other  incidents  as 
trivial  are  clear  to  me — a  costermonger  wheel- 
ing his  barrow,  loaded  with  fruit ;  a  policeman 
standing  by  a  lamp -post  chewing  a  ]3iece  of 
straw ;  a  woman  who  brushed  past  me  hum- 
mino'  a  line  of  a  sons:.  I  see  the  exact 
arrangement  of  the  fruit  in  the  costermonger's 
barrow ;  the  face  of  the  policeman  is  as 
familiar  to  me  as  if  he  had  been  an  intimate 
friend ;  I  hear  the  few  words  the  woman 
hummed,  with  the  precise  and  delicate  in- 
tonations she  gave  to  them.  And  yet,  had 
these  incidents  occurred  at  the  North  Pole, 
they  could  not  have  been  more  utterly  dis- 
connected from  the  great  and  sorrowful  event 
which  made  the  day  memorable  to  me. 

My  mother  had  not  been  well  during  the 
past  week,  and  for  a  day  or  two  had  been 
compelled  to  keep  her  room.  On  one  of  these 
days  I  had  gone  to  Mr.  Eackstraw's  office 
for  Jessie,  and  had  learned  that  she  had  left 
an  hour  before  my  arrival.     Hastening  home. 
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I  found  her  by  my  mother's  bedside,  nursing 
my  mother.  Hearing  my  step  on  the  stairs, 
Jessie  had  come  to  the  bed-room  door,  and 
had  whispered  to  me  indignantly, 

''If  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  think  I 
should  have  stopped  at  home  with  my  mother, 
knowing  what  a  comfort  my  presence  was  to 
her,  instead  of  running  after  a  foolish  wilful 
girl." 

Before  I  had  time  for  reply,  my  mother  had 
called  out,  in  her  thin  sweet  voice, 

''  Jessie,  what  are  you  saying  to  Chris  ? '' 

Then  Jessie  had  left  us  together,  and  iny 
mother,  drawing  my  head  on  her  pillow,  told 
me  how  kind  and  gentle  Jessie  had  been 
to  her,  and  made  my  pulses  thrill  with 
delight  by  her  praises  of  the  girl  whom  I 
loved  with  all  my  soul.  Something  notice- 
able had  occurred  within  an  hour  after  that. 
Going  into  the  parlour  down-stairs,  I  noticed 
that  Jessie  had  a  pair  of  new  gold  earrings 
in  her  ears.  Now  I  was  sure  that  she  had 
not  worn  them  when  she  met  me  at  the 
door   of  my  mother's  bed-room.     They   were 
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of  a  pretty  and  graceful  pattern,  and  became 
her.     I    had    not    given    them    to    her ;  who 

had  ?     I    looked    towards     uncle    Bryan 

but,  no  ;  he  was  not  the  giver,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  them  suspiciously  and  dis- 
approvingly. It  hurt  me  to  see  them  in 
her  ears,  but  I  would  not  ask  her  about 
them,  preferring  the  pain  which  lay  in  igno- 
rance. Besides,  I  would  show  Jessie  what 
confidence  I  had  in  her,  by  waiting  until 
she  chose  to  tell  me  of  her  own  accord  who 
was  the  giver.  But  Jessie  said  not  a  word 
on  the  subject. 

On  Jessie's  birthday  my  mother  was  better 
although  not  quite  well.  We  had  arranged 
between  us  that  there  should  be  a  little 
feast  at  home  in  the  evening,  in  honour  of 
Jessie,  and  that  Jessie  should  not  be  told 
of  it  beforehand.  I  contemplated  another 
surprise  for  Jessie,  and  I  consulted  my 
mother  concerninef  it. 

"Nothing  would  please  Jessie  so  much  as 
having  one  of  her  friends  at  our  little 
party." 
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My  mother  looked  doubtfully  at  me. 
Since  we  had  lived  in  uncle  Bryan's  house, 
no  stranger  had  ever  sat  down  at  our 
table. 

'*I  don't  think  uncle  Bryan  can  possibly 
object/'  I  said.  "It  is  only  Josey  West, 
Jessie's  best  friend,  and  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  creatures  in  the  world.  Before  you 
knew  her  five  minutes  you  would  love  her, 
and  I  believe  she  would  even  take  uncle 
Br  van's  fancy,  strange  as  he  is." 

"Will  you  ask  him,  or  shall  I,  my  dear?" 

"  You  had  better,"  I  answered ;  "  you  have 
more  patience  with  him  than  I.  If  he 
refused  me,  I  should  quarrel  with  him  per- 
haps. Tell  him  she's  deformed,  and  as  good 
as  gold." 

A  few  hours  afterwards  my  mother  said, 

"  Your  uncle  says  we  can  do  as  we  please. 
He  consents,  my  dear." 

"  Ungraciously,  of  course,"  I  added  ;  "  but 
never  mind,  so  long  as  Josey  is  here.  Not 
a  word  to  Jessie,  mother." 

I   enjoined    secrecy   also    on   Josey   West, 
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who  was  really  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  my  mother's  personal  acquaintance. 

"  I  shall  throw  my  arms  round  her  neck," 
said  Josey,  "and  kiss  her  the  moment  I  see 
her.  And  as  for  you/'  she  added,  with  a 
fair  disregard  of  sequence  in  her  speech, 
"you  are  a  wise  young  man.  Now  what 
made  you  think  of  me  at  all  ? " 

"  Because  I  knew  it  would  please  Jessie,'' 
I  answered  honestly,  "  and  because  I  want 
to  make  Jessie's  birthday  the  happiest  day 
in  her  life  and  mine." 

She  pinched  my  cheek  merrily,  as  though 
she  understood  my  meaning. 

I  had  fully  resolved  that  on  that  day  I 
would  ask  Jessie  to  be  my  wife.  Tortured 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  surrounded  me,  I  had  in 
some  way  gathered  courage  to  look  my 
position  steadily  in  the  face,  and  the  moment 
I  did  so,  the  way  seemed  clear  before  me. 
I  became  strengthened  immediately,  and 
the  fair  promise  which  hope  held  forth 
appeared    realised    in    anticipation.       I    set 
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aside  all  obstacles  for  future  consideration, 
and  mentally  leaped  out  of  the  entangle- 
ment of  feeling  which  had  brought  so 
much  discomfort  into  our  lives.  "It  is 
for  me  to  speak/'  I  thought,  "  and  to  speak 
plainly  and  manfully."  I  painted  the  future 
in  the  fairest  colours.  My  prospects  of  success 
were  growing  brighter  and  brighter ;  my 
sketches  for  the  Christmas  story  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  me  to  illustrate  were  ap- 
proved of  by  the  author  and  the  publisher, 
and  I  felt  I  only  wanted  opportunity  to  rise 
far  above  the  sphere  of  life  which,  in-  the 
natural  course  of  things,  I  could  have  ex- 
pected to  occupy.  "Jessie's  love  for  the 
stage,"  I  thought,  "  and  her  wish  to  become 
an  actress,  only  arise  from  her  thoughtfulness 
of  her  future,  and  from  her  state  of  depend- 
ence on  uncle  Bryan.  Well,  I  can  clear  away 
all  doubt ;  I  can  offer  her  a  good  home ;  and 
I  can  release  her  from  uncle  Bryan,  and,  if 
she  wishes,  can  pay  him  what  she  thinks  she 
owes  him."  I  resolutely  closed  the  eyes  of 
my   mind    on   my   mother's   declaration,  that 
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wherever  our  home  was,  uncle  Bryan  must 
share  it.  I  knew  too  well  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Jessie  and  me  to  be  happy 
to2:ether,  with  him  as  a  member  of  our  house- 
hold.  All  these  things  could  be  considered 
and  settled  by-and-by,  when  Jessie  had  pro- 
mised to  be  my  wife.  I  reproached  myself 
that  I  had  not  spoken  plainly  to  her  before 
now ;  I  had,  as  it  were,  driven  her  by  my 
faint-heartedness  to  do  what  she  might  not 
have  done,  if  she  had  had  a  protector  whom 
she  loved  and  who  loved  her.  All  this  and 
other  reasoning  of  the  same  nature  I  carried 
out  exactly  in  the  way  which  best  suited 
my  hopes,  and  at  length  I  lay  in  my  cloud- 
built  castles  at  peace  with  myself;  for  it  was^ 
not  to  be  doubted  that  my  dearest  wishes 
would  now  be  surely  realised.  I  had  an 
intuitive  consciousness  that  Josey  West  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
affairs  between  Jessie  and  me,  and  knowing 
her  to  be  my  friend,  I  was  convinced  that  she 
would  have  warned  me  if  she  had  any  doubt 
of  Jessie's  affection  for  me. 
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So  that  it  was  all  clear  sailing.  What 
would  come,  would  come,  but  the  bliss 
which  I  should  presently  taste,  the  bliss  of 
knowing  Jessie  to  be  mine,  and  mine  only, 
was  all  sufficient.  Outside  our  own  two 
personalities  there  was  nothing  else  to  be- 
considered.  Nothing  else  ?  No  one  else  ? 
No ;  for  this  one  greatest  of  all  joys  secured, 
all  difficulties  which  once  seemed  to  threaten 
to  mar  its  fulfilment  must  melt  away,  as 
surely  as  snow  melts  before  the  sun.  I 
pleased  myself  with  this  commonplace  meta- 
phor, and  utterly  overlooked  the  condmon 
sense  of  things  (common  sense,  indeed,  in 
this  case  being  the  very  slave  of  sentiment); 
— utterly  overlooked  the  possibility  that  the 
current  of  others'  feelings,  of  others'  likes  and 
dislikes,  of  others'  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,, 
could  run  in  a  different  direction  from  that 
down  which  I  was  sailing  with  my  hopes 
realised.  It  is  thus,  I  suppose,  sometimes 
with  other  selfish  natures  than  mine. 

I  was   up   and    out  early  in  the  morning.. 
I  could  not  sleep  the  night  before,  and  wish- 
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ing  to  give  Jessie  a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers, 
I  had  determined  to  walk  to  Covent  Garden 
to  buy  them.  I  had  a  bouquet  made  of  the 
sweetest  and  loveliest  flowers,  and  I  took  it 
to  our  house  by  the  back  way,  and  hid  it 
in  my  work-room.  How  many  times  I  looked 
•at  it,  and  how  in  every  delicate  leaf  I  found 
a  sentiment  which  formed  a  connecting  link 
between  me  and  Jessie,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  describe.  In  the  afternoon  I  had  to 
go  to  the  jeweller's  for  the  watch  for  Jessie, 
the  inscription  on  which  could  not  be  com- 
pleted before ;  and  when  I  held  it  in  my 
hand  and  read  the  words,  "  From  Chris  to 
Jessie,  on  her  eighteenth  birthday.  With 
undying  love,''  I  saw  Jessie's  beautiful  eyes 
looking  into  mine,  and  I  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  delight  which  must  have  satisfied  the 
jeweller  that  his  work  was  approved  of.  Then 
there  was  the  ivory  brooch  shaped  in  the  form 
of  a  true  lover's  knot.  Perhaps  Jessie  would 
allow  me  to  fasten  it  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  as  she  had  allowed  me  to  take  the 
ribbon  from  her  neck,  which  was  now  round 
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mine,  with  the  locket  she  had  given  me  on 
my  birthday.  No  one  but  I  had  yet  seen  or 
knew  of  these  offerings  of  love.  It  was  to 
be  a  day  of  delightful  surprises. 

I  was  at  home  with  my  flowers  before 
l^reakfast. 

"  What  made  you  go  out  so  early  this 
morning,  Chris  ? "  Jessie  enquired  over  break- 
fast. 

"That's  a  secret,"  I  answered  gaily;  ''you 
shall  know  to-night." 

My  mother  had  already  questioned  me  in 
private,  and  I  had  easily  satisfied  her.  Some- 
thing unusual  occurred  when  we  had  finished 
breakfast.  Jessie  went  to  uncle  Bryan's  side, 
and  spoke  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know  it's  my  birthday,  to-day, 
uncle  Bryan  ? " 

*'  I  have  heard  so."  Then  after  a  short 
pause  :  ''  May  it  be  a  day  of  good  remem- 
brance to  you ! " 

Nothing  more ;  not  a  kiss,  not  even  a 
hand-shake.  And  yet  she  invited  it  in  the 
tenderest   manner,    as   she   stood  before  him. 
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bright  and  beautiful,  in  a  new  light  print 
dress,  with  a  small  lilac  flower.  I  never  see 
a  dress  with  such  a  pattern  without  an  odd 
sensation  at  my  heart.  She  did  not  move 
from  the  spot  until  he,  after  some  mental 
communing,  I  think,  turned  from  her  and 
went  into  the  shop.  I  experienced  a  feeling 
very  much  like  hatred  towards  him  for  his 
hardness  and  insensibility. 

My  mother  took  Jessie's  hand. 

"  May  your  life  be  bright  and  happy,  dear 
child!'' 

She  hid  her  face  in  my  mother's  bosom  for 
a  little  while  in  silence ;  then  they  kissed 
each  other.  Ah,  the  world  was  bright  with 
such  a  flower  in  it ! 

"  And  you,  Chris  ? "  she  said  presently,. 
holding  out  her  hand  to  me. 

"I  shall  wish  you  nothing  until  to-night," 
I  said,  with  an  effort  of  great  self-restraint,. 
"  except  in  my  heart." 

She  nodded,  and  smiled,  and  busied  herself 
about  the  room,  insisting  that  my  mother 
should  sit  and  rest  while   she    did  the   work 
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of  the  house.  But  my  mother,  laughing, 
said  that  she  could  not  allow  it,  as  Jessie 
would  find  out  all  her  secrets ;  then  ensued 
fond  coaxing  and  teasing,  which  ended,  as  I 
was  afraid  it  would  do,  in  my  mother  whis- 
pering to  Jessie  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  little  feast  that  night  in  her  honour,  and 
that  Josey  West  was  coming  to  spend  the 
evening  with  us. 

"  A  nice  one  you  are  to  keep  a  secret, 
I  called  merrily  after  them  as  they  went 
out  of  the  room  with  their  arms  around  each 
other's  waist,  like  mother  and  daugliter ; 
"it's  a  good  job  I  didn't  tell  you  every- 
thing." 

What  with  my  work  and  other  duties,  I 
saw  but  little  of  Jessie  during  the  day ;  and 
in  the  evening  I  dressed  myself  in  my  best, 
and  went  for  a  walk,  with  the  intention  of 
not  coming  home  until  past  eight  o'clock, 
when  Josey  West  would  be  at  our  house, 
and  when  everything  would  be  prepared  to 
celebrate  Jessie's  birthday  in  a  befitting 
manner.     I  carried  out  my  programme  faith- 
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fully,  and  entered  the  parlour  with  a  beating 
heart  and  flushed  face.  The  room  was  very 
bright.  My  mother  had  on  her  best  cap  and 
dress,  and  in  the  rapid  glance  I  cast  at  uncle 
Bryan,  who  was  behind  the  counter,  as  I 
walked  through  the  shop,  I  fancied  I  detected 
some  change  for  the  better  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  I  fancied  also  that  he  expected  to  see 
some  one  with  me.  Josey  West  was  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  dear  little  soul  was  holding 
my  mother's  hand  in  hers  with  tender  feel- 
ing. They  were  already  the  best  of  friends. 
My  mother  stood  on  tiptoe  to  look  over  my 
shoulder. 

"  Whom  for,  mother  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  was  looking  for  Jessie,  my  dear.  Has 
she  not  been  out  walking  with  you  ? " 

"No,  mother." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Josey  West  briskly,  ''  shell 
be  in  presently.  I  dare  say  she  is  going  ta 
surprise  us  with  something." 

Unable  to  keep  my  secret  any  longer,  I 
said  that  I  had  something  to  surprise  Jessie 
with  when  she  came  in ;    and  I  brought  the 
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flowers  from  my  work-room,  and  placed  them 
on  tlie  table.  Then  I  showed  them  the 
brooch  and  the  watch ;  before  I  knew  it, 
Josey  had  opened  the  case,  and  read  the 
inscription,  and  pointed  it  out  to  my  mother. 

"  And  is  it  so,  really  ? "  Josey  asked  tan- 
talisingly. 

''  Why,  you  knew  it  was  so,"  I  answered, 
very  hot  and  red. 

And  my  mother  left  Josey,  and  came  and 
pressed  me  fondly  in  her  arms. 

But  where  was  Jessie  ?  She  was  nowhere 
in  the  house. 

"  Perhaps  she's  at  mine,"  suggested  Josey ; 
'^  run  round,  and  bring  her.  I  daresay 
she's  waiting  for  you  there."  This  with  the 
wdckedest  of  laughs. 

But  Jessie  was  not  at  Josey  West's  house, 
nor  was  she  at  home  when  I  returned.  Our 
perplexity  soon  turned  to  alarm.  We  looked 
at  each  other,  to  see  whether  any  one  of  us 
held  the  key  of  Jessie's  absence  ;  my  suspicions 
lighted  on  Josey  West,  but  a  frank  look 
assured   me   that   I   had  no  right  to  suspect 
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her.  For  can  hour  I  walked  about  the  street 
watching  for  Jessie. 

"  Can  anything  have  happened  to  her  ?" 
my  mother  asked. 

Uncle  Bryan  was  in  the  room  when  my 
mother  spoke.  He  also,  in  his  o^vn  way, 
shared  our  alarm. 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  inspired  by  a  sudden 
thought,  "if  Jessie  comes  while  I  am  away, 
do  not  let  her  go  out  again.  I  shall  not  be 
long." 

My  thought  was  to  run  to  Mr.  Kackstraw's 
office  to  make  enquiries,  although  I  knew 
full  well  that  the  office  was  closed  hours  ao:o. 
But  I  could  not  remain  still.  As  I  turned 
to  go  from  the  room,  a  boy's  voice  in  the 
shop  arrested  my  steps.  He  was  inquiring 
for  Mr.  Bryan  Carey  and  my  mother.  Uncle 
Bryan,  answering  the  lad,  came  in  with  a 
letter,  addressed  to  my  mother.  I  saw  that 
the  writing  was  Jessie's,  and  I  took  the  letter 
from  his  hand. 

''  1  must  open  it,  mother,"  I  said. 

The  letter  contained  these  words  : 
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"I  have  gone  away,  and  shall  not  return. 
Forgive  me  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  brought 
among  you,  but  I  think  I  have  not  been 
entirely  to  blame.  Do  not  be  sorry  that  I 
have  gone  ;  I  have  caused  you  too  much  pain 
already.  It  will  be  useless,  if  you  find  where 
I  am,  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon  me  to 
return.  I  would  starve  rather  than  enter 
the  house  again. 

"  Jessie." 


YOL.   III. 


CHAPTEK  11. 

I   SPEAK   PLAINLY   TO    UNCLE   BRYAN. 

The  paper  which  I  held  in  my  hand  became 
blurred  in  my  sight,  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  only  thing  that  was  clear  to  me  was 
that  Jessie  was  lost  to  me,  and  that  all  pos- 
sible happiness  had  gone  out  of  my  life. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
Jessie's  letter  to  my  mother.  It  was  in- 
tended to  snap  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
bonds  which  united  us.  She  had  set  her- 
self free  from  her  miserable  thraldom,  and 
she  was  not  to  be  wooed  back.  "  It  will 
be  useless,  if  you  find  where  I  am,  endea- 
vouring to  prevail  upon  me  to  return.  I 
would  starve  rather  than  enter  the  house 
again."     I  heard  her  speak  these   words  in 
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sharp  incisive  tones,  and  I  knew  too  well 
that  she  was  not  to  be  turned  from  her 
purpose.  All  was  over  between  us,  and  this 
day,  which  I  had  fondly  imagined  was  to 
be  the  happiest  in  our  lives,  had  sealed  the 
destruction  of  all  my  hopes. 

Two  trivial  circumstances  recalled  me  to 
the  realities  of  the  scene.  One  was  the 
ticking  of  the  watch  which  I  had  intended 
as  a  birthday  present  for  Jessie ;  the  other 
was  a  slight  rustling  of  paper.  I  had 
observed,  when  uncle  Bryan  entered  the 
room  with  the  letter  for  my  mother,  that  he 
held  another  paper  in  his  hand,  which  must 
have  been  addressed  to  himself.  It  was  the 
rustling  of  this  paper  which  now  attracted  my 
attention.  Uncle  Bryan  had  opened  it,  and 
was  reading  it.  He  could  have  read  but  a 
very  few  lines  when  a  ghastly  pallor  over- 
spread his  features,  and  his  hands  trembled 
from  excess  of  agitation.  Every  muscle  in 
his  face  was  quivering,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  my  own  suffering  these  signs  of  suffering 
in   him   did   not   escape   me.     They  did  not 
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move  me  to  pity  ;  they  stirred  me  rather  to 
a  more  bitter  resentment  against  him.  He, 
and  he  alone,  was  the  cause  of  all  my  misery  ; 
he,  and  he  alone,  had  brought  this  blight  upon 
my  life. 

I  did  not  know,  until  I  attempted  to  move 
towards  him,  that  my  mother's  arms  were 
round  me.  I  had  no  distinct  intention  of 
raising  my  hand  against  him,  but  it  might 
have  occurred,  and  my  mother  feared  it  and 
clung  to  me  convulsively.  I  released  myself 
from  her  arms,  and  I  stood  before  him,  barring 
the  way,  for  I  detected  in  him  a  desire  to 
leave  the  room  unobserved.  He  gazed  at  me 
in  a  weak  uncertain  manner ;  all  his  old 
strength  and  sternness  of  character  seemed  to 
have  deserted  him,  and  he  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  weak  and  worn  old  man.  That 
his  sorrow- stricken  face  should  have  won 
sympathy  from  my  mother  and  Josey  West — 
as  I  saw  clearly  it  had — I  construed  into  an 
additional  wrong  against  myself,  committed 
not  by  them,  but  by  him.  It  inflamed  me 
the  more ;  I  felt  that  my  passion  must  have 
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vent,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be 
silent. 

"  Let  me  pass/' 

I  did  not  bear  the  words,  for  his  throat 
was  parched,  and  refused  to  give  them  utter- 
ance ;  but  I  knew  that  he  had  striven  to 
speak  them. 

"  Not  till  you  have  heard  what  I  have 
to  say,"  was  my  reply,  as  I  stood  before 
him. 

My  mother  crept  to  my  side,  but  I  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  my  purpose.  I  could  hear 
and  feel  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart  against 
my  hand,  which  she  had  taken  in  hers  and 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  but  the  selfish  intensity 
of  my  own  grief  made  me  deaf  and  blind  to 
everything  else.  Uncle  Bryan  did  not  answer 
me ;  he  strove  feebly  to  pass  me  again,  but 
I  ^prevented  him  from  doing  so.  Something 
in  my  attitude  caused  Josey  West  to  place 
herself  between  us. 

"  I  hope  you  are  satisfied,'*  I  said.  "  You 
have  driven  her  from  us.  What  is  the  next 
thing  you  intend  to  do  ? " 
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I  paused  for  his  reply,  but  he  did  not 
speak. 

"I  intended  to  ask  Jessie  to-night  to  be 
my  wife.  I  don't  know  what  her  answer 
would  have  been,  but  I  think  I  know  what 
it  might  have  been  but  for  your  systematic 
cruelty.  Will  it  add  to  your  satisfaction  to 
know  that  I  had  set  all  my  hopes  of  happi- 
ness upon  her,  and  that  you  have  driven 
these  from  my  heart,  as  you  have  driven  her 
from  your  door?  I  loved  her  with  all  my 
soul.  I  was  not  worthy  of  her ;  she  is  far 
above  me  and  every  one  here  ;  but  I  loved 
her  most  truly  and  sincerely,  and  you  have 
stepped  between  us  and  parted  us   for   ever. 

Does  it  please  you  to  be  assured  of  this  ? 

Nay,  mother,  I  will  speak.  I  have  been  silent 
until  now,  out  of  my  love  for  you,  and  because 
I  knew  that  you  had  given  even  him  a  place 
in  your  tender  heart.  He  has  requited  you 
nobly  for  it.  If  I  had  spoken  openly  before 
now,  things  might  have  been  different,  but 
I  held  my  tongue,  like  a  coward,  and  be- 
cause   I    had    some    latent    notion    that    he 
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•deserved  respect  from  me.  I  think  so  no 
longer.  On  my  last  birthday,"  I  continued, 
addressing  him,  *'  you  gave  me  certain  advice 
which  I  believed  to  be  good ;  among  other 
things  you  said  that  it  is  seldom  a  man  can 
look  back  upon  his  life  with  satisfaction. 
You  drew  that  from  your  own  experience. 
With  what  kind  of  satisfaction  do  you  look 
back  upon  your  own  life  ?  A  man  with 
any  tenderness  for  others  in  his  nature 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  con- 
templation of  such  a  life  as  yours.  Biit 
perhaps  you  find  it  a  pleasant  task  to  blight 
the  hopes  and  happiness  of  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  come  in  contact  with  you. 
Having  no  children  of  your  own  upon  whom 
you  could  practise  in  this  way,  you  turned 
your  attention  to  others,  and  you  have  suc- 
ceeded most  thoroughly.  You  said  to  me, 
when  I  was  of  age,  that  I  was  a  man,  with 
;a  man's  responsibility,  and  a  man's  work 
to  do,  and  you  bade  me  do  it  faithfully.  I 
have  tried  to  do  it — my  mother  knows  that, 
.and   so    does    Miss   West,    I   think — in    the 
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hope  that  it  would  lead  to  a  good  result. 
But  when  you  addressed  those  words  to 
me,  did  you  think  of  yourself,  and  the^ 
example  of  your  own  life  ?  They  sounded 
well,  but  did  you  consider  your  own  re- 
sponsibility— or  did  you  believe  that  you,. 
apart  from  all  other  men  in  the  world,  had 
no  responsibility  which  it  behoved  you 
to  look  to  ?  You  brought  Jessie  here,  a 
friendless,  helpless  girl — a  girl  whom  nobody 
but  you  could  help  loving  for  the  good- 
ness that  is  in  her.  She  brought  sun- 
sloine  into  this  house,  which  was  gloomy 
enough  without  her.  She  had  no  mother,  no 
father,  no  friends,  and  you  were  her  only 
protector.  How  have  you  fulfilled  your  duty 
towards  her  ?  Shall  I  answer  for  you  ?  You 
have  behaved  like  a  tyrant,  in  whom  all 
human  feeling  was  deadened.  When  she 
strove  to  love  you,  you  compelled  her,  by 
harsh  words  and  cold  looks  and  repellent 
acts,  to  hate  you.  She  has  good  cause  for 
her  feelings  towards  you  now,  for  you  did 
your  best  to  make  every  hour  and  every  day 
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of  her  life  a  misery  to  lier.  She  told  me 
herself  that  she  was  only  happy  out  of  the 
house  ;  so  that  you  did  your  work  well.  If 
you  saw  faults  in  her  which  no  one  else 
saw,  and  which  had  their  birth  in  your  own 
hard  unfeeling  nature,  what  right  had  you 
to  torture  her  in  the  way  you  did  ?  She- 
was  but  a  child,  and  you  are  an  old  man. 
Why  could  you  not  have  dealt  tenderly  and 
gently  by  her  ?  Ask  my  mother — ask  Miss 
West — ask  any  of  her  friends — if  there  is 
anything  in  her  character  that  might  not  be- 
turned  to  good  account  ?  But  you  could  not 
see  it.  Light-heartedness  and  an  innocent 
flow  of  spirits  are  crimes  in  your  eyes.  You 
made  her  pay  bitterly  for  the  shelter  you 
gave  her  ;  you  have  shown  the  generosity  of 
your  nature  in  its  fullest  light  by  making 
her  say,  after  a  long  experience  of  you,  that 
she  would  starve  rather  than  enter  your  house 
again.  When  you  told  us  the  story  of  your 
life,  you  said  you  wished  me  to  hear  it 
because  I  might  learn  something  from  it. 
I  have  learnt  something — but  not  the  lesson 
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you  wished  me  to  learn.  I  liave  learnt  that 
such  a  life  as  yours,  such  a  nature  as  yours, 
brings  desolation  upon  every  life  and  nature 
within  its  influence,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
happier  fate  for  me  to  drop  down  dead  this 
minute  than  live  as  you  have  lived,  a  tor- 
ture to  all  around  you." 

"  Chris,  Chris  I "  implored  my  mother,  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  with  a  gesture  of  entreaty 
towards  uncle  Bryan,  who  sat  before  me  now, 
with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands.  "  Ke- 
member,  my  dear  child,  remember  ? " 

'' Kemember  what,  mother?"  I  cried  piti- 
lessly. "  That  he  has  robbed  me  of  all  that 
can  make  life  dear  to  me — of  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  ?  You  should  ask  me  rather  to  forget 
when  you  point  to  him,  whom  I  would  teach 
a  difl'erent  lesson  if  he  were  not  an  old  man, 
with  one  foot  in  the  grave.  Shall  I  remem- 
ber that  he  has  no  belief  in  goodness  here  or 
hereafter — that  he  believes  neither  in  God 
nor  man  ?  Will  such  remembrances  as  these 
plead  in  his  favour?  One  thing  I  will  and 
do   remember — that   I   owe   him   money   for 
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the  food  lie  has  given  me  and  you.  But  I 
will  pay  him  to  the  last  farthing,  so  that 
nothing  may  remain  between  us  but  what  I 
owe  him  for  having  brought  misery  into  my 
life.  That  is  a  debt  that  can  never  be  wiped 
out.  And  Jessie  will  pay  him  also ;  she  told 
me  she  would.  But  for  that  resolve  she 
would  not,  for  a  long  time  past,  have  eaten 
a  meal  at  his  expense.  Are  these  the  things 
you  wish  me  to  remember  ? " 

I  knew  that  I  was  striking  him  hard  with 
•every  word  I  uttered,  but  I  would  not  »pare 
him.     I  ransacked  my  mind  to  hurt  him. 

"  And  you,  mother,"  I  said  pitilessly,  "  do 
you  think  you  are  just  to  me  in  pleading  for 
him,  and  in  disguising  the  opinion  you  have 
of  him  ?  When,  knowing  that  all  my  hopes 
were  set  on  Jessie,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  and  him  to  live  happily  in  the  same 
house,  I  proposed  to  make  a  home  elsewhere, 
where  we  could  live  in  happiness  without 
him,  did  you  show  your  love  for  me  by  saying 
that  we  must  never  leave  him,  and  that, 
wherever   our   home  was,  he  must  share  it  ? 
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When  he  told  us  his  story,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  now  see,  of  setting  us  more  and  more 
against  Jessie,  and  I  asked  jou  afterwards  if 
you  would  like  me  to  look  on  things  as  he 
does,  what  was  your  answer  ?  '  G-od  for- 
bid ! '  you  said ;  '  it  would  take  all  the 
sweetness  out  of  your  life/ "  (Uncle  Bryan 
removed  his  hand  from  his  eyes  at  this,  and 
raised  them  for  one  moment  to  my  mother's 
white  face ;  there  was  no  reproach  in  them, 
but  a  look  of  humble  grateful  affection.) 
*'  In  what  was  Jessie  wrong  that  she  should 
have  been  driven  from  us  ?  In  wishing  him 
to  go  to  church  with  us  ?  Ask  your  own 
heart,  mother,  for  an  answer  to  that,  and 
remember  what  occurred  on  the  first  Sunday 
night  we  were  in  this  house.  If  I  had  kno\^Ti 
then  what  I  know  now,  I  would  have  starved 
rather  than  have  accepted  the  shelter  of  his 
roof.  Remember  how,  for  days  and  weeks 
together,  Jessie  has  been  submissive  and 
tender  to  him,  striving  by  every  means  in 
her  power  to  win  his  affection ;  and  remember 
how  her  efforts  were  received  and  rewarded. 
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But  for  him  Jessie  might  have  been  my  wife ; 
you  loved  her,  and  she  loved  you.  How 
often  have  you  told  me  that  you  saw  nothing 
in  her  but  what  was  good  !  I  think  at  one 
time  she  would  have  consented  to  share  my 
lot,  but  that  dream  is  over  now.  There  was 
an  influence  strong  enough  to  turn  love  into 
hate,  and  to  poison  all  our  lives.  I  will 
remember  this  to  my  dying  day,  which  I 
hope  may  not  be  far  off.  I  have  nothing 
worth  living  for.  But  one  thing  I  am 
resolved  upon — that  while  I  live,  those  .who 
love  me  shall  choose  between  me  and  him." 

Josey  West  caught  my  arm  suddenly  and 
sharply. 

''  Are  you  mad  ?  "  she  cried.  ''  Learn  the 
lesson  you  want  to  teach  others.  Look  at 
your  mother.'' 

She  let  go  my  arm,  and  stepped  swiftly 
to  my  mothers  side,  in  time  to  save  her 
from  falling  to  the  ground.  Uncle  Bryan 
made  a  movement  towards  her,  but  I  stood 
before  him,  and  he  shrank  back.  My  mother's 
strength  had  given  way,  and  she  had  fainted. 
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I  supported  lier  in  my  arms,  while  Josey 
West  loosened  her  dress  and  bathed  her  face. 
She  opened  her  eyes  presently,  and,  recog- 
nising me,  pressed  me  convulsively  to  her 
breast. 

*'0h  my  child,  my  child,"  she  sobbed,  '^my 
heart  is  almost  broken  ! " 

I  looked  round  for  uncle  Bryan  ;  he  was 
gone. 

"  What  I  did,''  moaned  my  mother,  "  I 
did  for  the  best.  I  prayed  and  hoped  that 
time  would  set  all  things  right.  I  see  now 
that  it  was  impossible,  and  that  I  was  a 
weak  foolish  woman.  But  I  loved  you,  my 
darling,  and  I  would  shed  my  heart's  blood 
for  you.  What  sin  have  I  committed  that  I 
should  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  my  dear 
child's  love?" 

"  No,  no,  mother,"  I  cried  remorsefully, 
'^  you  must  not  say  that.  You  have  not 
lost  it.  God  forbid  that  it  should  ever  be 
so ! " 

I  think  she  did  not  hear  me,  for  she  slid 
from  my  arms  and  knelt  before  me,  imploring 
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me  with  sobs  and  broken  words  to  forgive 
her.  Many  minutes  passed  before  I  suc- 
ceeded in  calming  her,  and  then  Josey  West 
and  I  assisted  her  upstairs  to  her  room,  to 
the  room  which  Jessie  had  made  bright  by 
her  innocent  devices. 

*'  Jessie  will  never  sleep  here  again,"  I 
thought,  with  a  choking  sensation  in  my 
throat.  ''This  was  hei'  room,  Josey,"  I  said 
aloud. 

Josey  nodded  gravely,  and  whispered  to> 
me  that  my  mother  must  go  to  bed,  ^nd 
that  she  ought  to  see  a  doctor.  "I  hope- 
she  will  not  have  a  fever,"  said  Josey. 

My  mother  s  eyes  were  wandering  around 
her  in  a  strange  way ;  once  or  twice  she 
looked  at  me  as  if  she  did  not  know  me. 
The  simple  sound  of  my  voice,  however,  re- 
called her  to  herself. 

"  Yes,  dear  child,"  she  said,  with  a  smile 
so  sad  and  sweet  as  to  bring  the  tears  into 
my  eyes. 

"  Mother,"  I  whispered,  "  you  know  what 
has  occurred?" 
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She  considered  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  I 
Assisted  her  memory. 

"Jessie,"  I  said. 

"  I  know  now,"  she  replied,  with  a  look  of 
distress.     "Jessie  has  gone." 

"  Will  you  be  strong  for  my  sake,  mother  ?" 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  tell  me,  my 
darling  child,"  she  said,  humbly. 

"First  I  will  go  and  send  a  doctor  to 
you.     Then  I  want  to  try  and  find  Jessie." 

"Dear  child,  do  you  know  where  she  is  ?'* 

''  No ;  and  I  have  no  hope  of  inducing 
her  to  return.  I  know  she  will  never  come 
back,  but  I  cannot  rest  without  doing  some- 
thing. I  shall  go  mad  if  I  stop  in  the  house 
all  night  and  make  no  effort  to  discover 
her." 

"  Go,  then,  dear  child,"  she  said ;  and 
added  imploringly,  "  You  will  come  back, 
my  darling,  will  you  not  ?  You  will  not 
desert  me  after  all  these  years  ? " 

"  How  can  you  think  it,  mother  ?  I  will 
come  back,  but  it  may  be  late." 

"I  will  keep  awake  for  you,  my    darling. 
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Say  nothing  more  to  your  uncle.  Promise 
me  that,   clear  child." 

'^  I  will  not  speak  another  word  to  him." 

I  turned  to  Josey  West ;  she  divined  what 
I  was  about  to  say. 

^'  rU  stop  with  your  mother,  if  you  mitst 
go.  Run  round  to  my  house  first,  and  say  I 
sha'n  t  be  home  to-night.  And  look  here. 
If  Turk's  there,  you'd  best  take  him  with 
you.  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  Mr.  Eack- 
straw's  ? " 

"  That  was  my  intention,"  I  said.  « 

"  Of  course  you  know  the  office  will  be 
closed ;  but  I  daresay  it  will  relieve  your 
feelings  to  thump  at  the  door."  She  spoke 
fretfully ;  but  her  tone  changed  when  she 
said,  "Don't  think  only  of  yourself.  Have 
some  thought  for  your  mother." 

"  One  word,  Josey.  Yoic  have  no  idea 
where  Jessie  is  ?" 

"Not  the  slightest,"  she  replied. 

"  And  you  didn't  know  she  was  going 
away  ?" 

"  I  had  no  more  idea  of  it  than  you  had." 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"  That  night,"  I  said,  hesitatingly,  "  when 
Mr.  Glover  was  at  your  house " 

"Oh,"  she  interrupted  in  a  sharp  tone, 
'^Mr.  Glover!     Well,  what  night?" 

"  A  little  while  ago,  when  Jessie  was  there,, 
and  I  was  not.  Did  he  pay  her  great 
attention?" 

"  Of  course  he  did." 

"Did  he  seem  fond  of  her?" 

"  It  wouldn't  have  been  natural  otherwise," 
she  replied,  with  a  suspicious  look  at  me. 
"  Of  course  he  seemed  fond  of  her.  Any- 
thing more?" 

"No,"  I  said,  with  a  sigh,  "that's  all." 

I  kissed  my  mother,  and  left  the  room. 
Her  loving  eyes  followed  me  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER   III. 

TUHK    MAKES    A    CONFESSION. 

I  FOUND  Turk  at  his  sister's  house.  He 
jumped  up  at  once  on  my  proposing  that  he 
should  take  a  walk  with  me. 

"  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity,  Chris,  my 
boy,"  he  said;  '^for  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

I  answered,  in  as  lively  a  tone  as  I  could 
command,  that  I  was  at  his  service. 

"  Like  a  true  friend  as  you  are.  The  sub- 
ject I  want  to  talk  about  is  spelt  with  four 
letters — s-e-l-f.  Such  a  subject  needs  no 
overture  ;  up  with  the  curtain,  then.  I  start 
with  a  self-evident  proposition.  A  man  must 
live.     What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

I  had  nothing  to  say  in  contradiction. 

"  Very  well,  then.     To  live,  one  must  have 
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money ;  to  have  money  (barring  the  silver 
spoon),  one  must  work  for  it.     Granted  ? " 

"Granted,"  I  assented,  listlessly. 

He  looked  at  me  in  surprise  at  my  des- 
pondent tone. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "there's  more  in  that  than 
meets  the  eye." 

"  More  in  what,  Turk  ?  In  your  pro- 
position V 

"No,  Chris,  my  boy.  In  your  face.  Yo.u 
are  in  trouble." 

"  I  am,  Turk  ;  in  the  deepest,  most  ter- 
rible trouble.  I  am  utterly,  utterly  wretched. 
I  have  nothing  in  the  world  worth  living 
for." 

"  It's  bad  when  it  comes  to  that,"  he 
said,  with  an  expression  of  deep  concern. 
"Money?" 

"No,  Turk." 

"  Heart  ?" 

My  silence  was  a  sufficient  answer. 

"  Is  the  trouble  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
may  be  confided  to  a  friend — to  a  friend 
with  a  kindred  soul,  Chris,  my  boy  ? " 
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'^  I  will  tell  you  about  it  presently,  Turk. 
Go  on  with  your  own  story  first." 

"  In  one  act,  then.  Without  detail.  Since 
that  ever -to -be -remembered  night  when  a 
strong  verdict  was  pronounced  against  me  on 
the  other  side  of  Temple  Bar,  in  which  direc- 
tion, by-the-bye,  I  see  we  are  walking  now — 
and  when  I  determined  to  relinquish  the  pro- 
fession in  which  I  glory — ^I  do,  Chris,  I  glory 
in  it ;  and  you  can  hardly  have  an  idea  of  the 
sacrifice  I  have  made  in  giving  it  up — I 
have  been  looking  about  me.  Not  having 
been  born  with  that  silver  spoon  in  my 
mouth,  I  can't  afibrd  to  be  idle.  Well,  to 
be  brief,  something  that  will  suit  me  has 
come  in  my  way,  and  I  have  snatched  at 
the  chance.  The  afiair  will  be  settled  to- 
morrow. Near  the  theatre  in  which  I  made 
my  first  and  last  appearance  in  the  new  and 
original  drama  which  was  played  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  is  a  theatrical  wig  and 
hair  shop,  with  a  shaving  connection  attached. 
To-morrow  that  shop  and  that  connection 
will  be  mine.     That's  the'  head  and  front  of 
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my  stoiy.  But  there's  something  more.  I 
have  a  friend  of  yours  to  thank  for  it  all." 

"  A  friend  of  mine  ! " 

"  Two,  I  may  say  —  one  fair,  one  dark. 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty.  But  well 
speak  of  that  anon." 

"  No  ;  tell  me  now.  What  friends  do  you 
mean  ?     I  haven't  many." 

'^  You  have  one  who  stands  for  a  host. 
If  she  were  such  a  friend  to  me,  I  wouldn't 
call  the  king  my  uncle." 

"She!" 

"  I  see  you  must  hear  it.  Briefly,  then, 
this  was  the  way  of  it.  The  business  was 
for  sale,  Chris,  my  boy.  Money  had  to  be 
paid  for  it — not  much,  but  too  much  for  a 
poor  actor  whose  purse  has  always  resembled 
a  sieve.  I  had  saved  a  little,  but  not  more 
than  half  what  was  required  for  the  purchase 
of    the    goodwill.       I    mention    this    in    the 


presence  of  these  friends  of  yours " 

I  interrupted  him. 

*'  Don't   let   us   have   any    mystery,    Turk. 
Who  are  they  ?" 
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"Jessie  the  peerless  and  Mr.  Glover." 

I  started.     Turk  continued  : 

"  I  mention  this  in  their  presence,  and 
lament  my  impecuniosity.  Jessie  sympathises 
with  me — wishes  that  she  had  money,  so 
that  she  might  help  me.  She  has  a  heart 
of  gold,  Chris,  my  boy,  a  heart  of  gold. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Glover 
sends  for  me — says  he  has  been  consider- 
ing the  matter,  and  that  he  is  disposed  to 
assist  me.  He  goes  further  than  being  dis- 
posed to  do  it — he  does  it.  In  short,  'he 
provides  half  the  purchase-money,  and  there 
we  are.  It  is  a  matter  of  business,  Chris, 
my  boy.  I  asked  him  to  make  a  matter  of 
business  of  it,  and  he  said  he  intended  to 
do  so ;  and  he  has.  Mr.  Glover  is  a 
money-lender,  and  he  lends  me  the  money 
at  ten  per  cent.  But  there's  one  thing  I'm 
certain  of.  He  wouldn't  have  done  it  but 
for  Jessie." 

I  reflected  with  some  bitterness  on  this 
information. 

"  Are  you  certain  of  that,  Turk  ? " 
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"Morally  certain,  tliat  is  all.  For  when 
I  tlianked  Jessie,  she  modestly  averred  that 
all  that  she  did  was  to  express  a  wish  that 
she  had  a  friend  who  would  assist  me.  And 
now,  Chris,  my  boy,  unbosom  yourself. 
What's  your  trouble  ? '' 

"Jessie  has  left  our  house,  Turk." 

He  gave  me  a  look  of  deep  concern. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Chris,  my 
son  ? " 

"  She  has  left  us,  never  to  return — ^left 
us  suddenly,  without  explanation." 

And  then  I  narrated  to  him,  in  detail, 
all  that  had  occurred,  omitting  only  what 
had  passed  between  me  and  uncle  Bryan. 
Still  when  I  mentioned  his  name,  which 
was  necessary  several  times  in  the  course  o-f 
my  narration,  I  spoke  of  him  with  sufficient 
bitterness  to  make  Turk  aware  of  the 
terms  upon  which  we  stood  to  each  other. 
Turk,  growing  more  and  more  serious  as  I 
proceeded,  listened  to  me  without  inter- 
ruption, and  pondered  deeply.  By  the 
time   I   had    finished    he   had    become    very 
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serious  indeed,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
gloom  upon  him  which  somewhat  soothed 
me. 

"  There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye"  he  said ;  and  added,  somewhat  unneces- 
sarily as  I  thought,  '^Bear  with  me  a  little 
while,  Chris,  my  boy,"  for  I  felt  that  such 
a  request  more  properly  belonged  to  me  than 
to  him.  But  he  explained  his  meaning  pre- 
sently. 

''You  have  given  me  your  confidence, 
Chris,  my  boy,  and  you  want  me  to  stajad 
by  you." 

"  I  do,  Turk." 

''And  I  ivill  stand  by  you,  as  you  have 
stood  by  me — I  don't  forget  the  big  stick 
you  bought,  Chris,  to  assist  me  on  a  certain 
eventful  night" — (here  I  was  stung  reproach- 
fully by  the  remembrance  of  my  cowardly 
behaviour  on  that  night)  ;  "  nor  other  occa- 
sions at  the  Eoyal  Columbia  when  you  led 
the  applause  like  a  true  friend.  Ill  stand 
by  you,  my  boy,  but  you  must  first  hear  my^ 
confession." 
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I  did  not  wish  to  hear  his  confession ;  I 
wished  to  continue  talking  only  of  myself 
and  Jessie,  but  I  was  bound  to  listen. 

"As  before,  Chris,  in  a  very  few  words. 
I  knew  that  you  loved  Jessie,  but  I  scarcely 
thought  that  your  passion  was  as  strong  as 
it  is — as  powerful,  as  deep " 

"  No  words  can  express  its  strength  and 
depth,  Turk,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  gloomy 
satisfaction. 

He  nodded,  as  if  he  fully  understood  me, 
and  continued :  "  Well,  others  may  love  as 
well  as  you,  Chris."  I  looked  at  him  in 
jealous  curiosity.  "  I  shouldn't  be  true  to 
you  nor  to  myself  if  I  didn't  confess  it  before 
we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  state 
of  affairs.     /  love  her,  also." 

I  started,  and  let  go  his  arm. 

"  Don't  do  that,  Chris,  my  boy,"  said  the 
honest  fellow  ;  "  it's  nobody's  fault  but  my 
own.  I  know  that  I  can't  stand  in  com- 
parison with  you.  You  are  ten  years  younger 
than  I  am — you  are  handsome,  clever,  bright ; 
•and  I — well,  I  am  a  failure.     That's  what  I 
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am.,  Chris ;  a  failure.  Even  if  you  were  out 
of  the  way,  which  I  don't  for  one  moment 
wish,  curious  as  it  may  sound,  I  think  I 
should  stand  but  a  poor  chance  with  such  a 
beautiful  creature  as  she  is.  I  am  not  a 
hundredth  part  good  enough  for  her." 

*'No  one  is,  Turk,"  I  said,  somewhat 
mollified. 

"  No ;  I  won't  say  that.  I  think  that 
some  one  whom  I  know  is  good  enough"  (he 
pressed  my  arm  sympathisingly)  ;  "  and,  be- 
sides, you  have  a  claim  upon  her.  .You 
mustn't  be  surprised  or  hurt  at  my  loving 
her,  Chris ;  I  could  mention  half  a  dozen 
'Others  who  are  in  the  same  boat.  You  see, 
•one  can't  help  loving  her,  she  is  so  bright 
and  winsome.  Why,  if  she  were  mine — 
which  she  isn't,  and  never  will  be — I  think 
I  should  take  a  pride  in  knowing  •  it,  for  it 
would  make  her  all  the  more  precious  to  me. 
That  is  how  the  matter  stands  with  me, 
Chris,  and  I  think  it's  right  that  you  should 
know  it.  I  give  her  up,  not  without  a  pang, 
my  boy,  but  freely  ;  I  am  used  to  disappoint- 
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ments,  and  I  shall  bear  this  as  I  have  borne 
others." 

"  But  you  never  had  any  hope,  Turk,"  I 
said,  disposed,  after  his  magnanimous  conduct, 
to  arofue  the  matter  with  him. 

"No,  not  to  speak  of,"  he  replied,  with  a 
melancholy  sigh.  "If  I  can't  be  Jessie's 
lover — don't  be  angry  with  me  for  usino^  the 
word — I  can  be  her  friend,  and  yours.  It 
rests  with  you  to  say  the  word.  If  you 
know  enough  of  Turk  West  to  trust  him, 
say  so,  Chris,  and  he  pledges  himself  to  act 
faithfully  in  your  interest.  He  may  be  of 
more  use  to  you  than  you  imagine.     Well  ? " 

"  I  should  be  an  ungrateful  brute  not  to- 
say  that  I  accept  your  offer  thankfully,  Turk." 

"  That's  settled,  then.  Shake  hands  on  it.. 
And  now,  Chris,  we'll  be  silent  for  just  two 
minutes,  and  then  we'll  go  into  the  matter." 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  resumed. 

"  I  said  that  there  was  more  in  your 
story  than  meets  the  eye,  Chris,  my  boy ; 
and  there  is.  Jessie  disappears  on  her  birth- 
day,    suddenly,    without     any     forewarning.. 
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This  morning  everything  was  nice  and 
pleasant  with  all  of  you  at  home." 

'^  With  the  exception  of  uncle  Bryan/^  I 
interrupted ;  "  you  musn't  forget  that." 

*'  I  don't  forget  it,  but  then  he  is  the 
same  as  he  usually  is,  and  there's  nothing 
unusual  in  that.  She  is  affectionate  to  you  ; 
she  is  affectionate  to  your  mother ;  and  I 
think  that  she  couldn't  have  avoided  seeing; 
that  there  was  to  be  a  little  celebration  of 
her  birthday  to-night.  Well,  it  is  plain  to 
me  that  this  morning  she  had  no  ide^  of 
going  away.  Now  what  has  occurred  since 
this  morning  to  cause  this  sudden  change 
in  her  ?     That's  the  first  thing  to  consider." 

I  could  not  think  of  anything.  Jessie 
had  not  been  out  of  our  house. 

*'  There's  something  I  have  not  told  you, 
Turk,  but  I  don't  see  what  it  can  have  to 
do  with  Jessie's  going  from  us.  We  were 
talking  together  once,  when  Jessie  said  that 
she  wondered  that  I  had  never  asked  her  any 
questions  about  herself  —  she  meant  about 
herself  before   she   came   to  live  with  us.     I 
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answered  that  mother  had  desired  me  not 
to  do  so,  because  uncle  Bryan  might  not 
like  it." 

"What  had  he  to  do  with  it?"  asked 
Turk. 

"  I  don't  know,  but  mother  said  he  might 
have  secrets  which  he  did  not  wish  us  to  dis- 
cover. When  I  told  this  to  Jessie,  she  said 
that  she  had  a  secret,  but  didn't  then  know 
what  it  was.  It  was  in  a  letter  which  she 
was  not  to  open  until  she  was  eighteen  years 
of  age — until  to-day.  Then  she  said  she 
would  tell  me  everything." 

''  There's  a  mystery  somewhere,"  said  Turk^ 
pondering ;  "  in  that  letter  perhaps." 

But  I  could  not  agree  with  him.  Eager  as. 
I  was  to  receive  any  impressions  which  would 
divert  my  suspicions  from  the  current  in 
which  they  were  running,  I  could  not  see 
the  slightest  connection  between  the  circum- 
stance I  had  just  mentioned  and  Jessie's 
absence.  By  this  time  we  were  at  Temple 
Bar. 

''  Where  are  we  going  ? "  asked  Turk. 
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"  To  Mr.  Eackstraw's,"  I  answered.  "  Jessie 
lias  been  taking  lessons  of  him,  you  know. 
He  may  be  able  to  tell  us  something  about 
her." 

Turk  shook  his  head.  "There  are  two 
strong  reasons  against  the  realisation  of  that 
expectation,  Chris.  First,  Jessie  has  not  been 
there  to-day,  according  to  your  own  statement ; 
second,  Mr.  Eackstraw's  office  closes  at  five 
o'clock." 

"  But  we  may  be  able  to  discover  where 
Mr.  Eackstraw  lives."  ^ 

*'Well?" 

"  Well  V  1  echoed,  irritated  at  his  seeming 
discouragement  of  my  plan.  "  Turk,  can't 
you  see  that  Fm  almost  mad  with  misery.. 
I  thought  you  were  a  friend " 

"And  am  I  not?  That's  news  to  Turk, 
What  good  can  you  do  by  finding  out  Mr. 
Eackstraw's  private  address  ? " 

"  He  may  tell  me  where  Mr.  Glover  lives." 

'*  And  then  ? "  demanded  Turk,  in  a  grave 
and  sorrowful  tone. 

I   turned  from   him   petulantly.     "  If  you 
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do  not  care  to  understand   me,"   I  said,   "  I 
had  best  go  alone." 

I  walked  swiftly  onwards  towards  Mr. 
Kackstraw's  office,  Turk  following  me  at  a 
distance  of  a  few  paces. 

Mr.  Eackstraw's  office  was  situated  in  a 
quiet  narrow  street  in  the  rear  of  Covent 
Garden.  It  was  closed,  as  I  expected  it 
would  be,  and  although  I  rang  all  the  bells 
on  the  door  for  fully  ten  minutes,  I  received 
no  answer.  Turk  stood  quietly  near  me, 
without  speaking.  I  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  myself  for  my  treatment  of  him,  and  I 
made  an  attempt  at  reconciliation  by  hold- 
ing out  my  hand  to  him  as  I  turned  dis- 
consolately from  Mr.  Eackstraw's  door.  He 
took  my  hand  with  affectionate  eagerness. 

"I  can't  find  it  in  my  heart,"  he  said, 
with  rough  tenderness,  ^*  to  be  angry  with 
you ;  but  I  ought  to  be." 

''  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  behaving  so 
badly  to  you,  Turk,  but  I  couldn't  help  it. 
I  think  I  am  ready  to  do  any  mad  or  foolish 
thing." 
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*'  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  myself.  I  have 
a  stronger  reason  for  being  angry  with  you. 
Who  of  we  two  should  be  Jessie's  champion  ? 
You,  I  should  say.  Yet  I  am  obliged  to 
defend  her  from  your  suspicions.  If  you 
were  ten  years  older  than  you  are,  I  should 
quarrel  with  you,  Chris ;  I  would  with  any 
other  man  who  dared  to  say  a  word  against 
her." 

"Who  has  said  anything  against  her?"  I 
demanded  hotly. 

"  You,  in  coupling  her  name  with  Mr. 
Glover — you,  even  in  the  expression  of  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Glover  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  her  disappearance.  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  treating 
me  badly,  but  you  ought  to  be  for  your 
suspicions  of  her." 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  know,  Turk.  I 
am  bringing  no  charge  against  Jessie — God 
forbid  that  I  should;  I  love  her  too  well, 
and  think  of  her  too  highly.  But  Mr.  Glover 
has  been  paying  court  to  her  from  the  first 
day  he  set  eyes  on  her." 

VOL.  III.  E 
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"\¥liat  if  he  lias?  Is  that  her  fault? 
Aren't  you  old  enough  yet  to  know  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  always  ready  to 
run  after  a  pretty  girl  ?  Now,  I  daresay  it 
has  hurt  you  to  hear  that  Mr.  Glover  has 
helped  me  into  my  new  business  because 
Jessie  expressed  a  wish  that  she  had  a  friend 
who  would  assist  me.  Why,  what  was  more 
natural  than  that  she  should  say  so,  out  of 
her  kind  heart,  and  what  was  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  her,  and  of  doing  a  fair 
stroke  of  business  at  the  same  time  ?  It 
isn  t  a  large  sum  that  he  advances — a  matter 
of  seventy-five  pounds  only,  and  he  has  a 
bill  of  sale,  and  goodness  knows  what  all,  for 
security.  Now  you  are  better  satisfied  per- 
haps. I  can't  say  that  I  am  over-fond  of 
Mr.  Glover,  but  he  is  said  to  be  an  honour- 
able, straightforward  man.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do,  if  you  must  see  him " 

"I  must,"  I  said  firmly. 

"  I  don't  know  where  he  lives,  but  I'll 
take    you   to   a   theatre  that  he   often  pops 
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into  of  an  evening  ;  lie  may  be  there.  The 
acting-manager  is  one  of  my  new  friends, 
and  will  pass  ns  in,  I  daresay,  or  will  be 
able  to  tell  us  if  Mr.  Glover  is  in  the 
theatre.'' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.    GLOVER   DECLINES   TO   SATISFY   ME. 

The  friend  to  whom  Turk  referred  was,  for- 
tunately for  us,  in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre, 
and  as  the  two  were  engaged  in  conversation, 
the  man  I  came  to  seek  lounged  towards 
us.  He  seemed  surprised  to  see  me,  but 
approached  me  quite  affably,  and  asked  what 
I  was  doing  in  his  part  of  the  world  so  late 
in  the  night.  I  made  some  sort  of  awkward, 
bungling  answer,  and  then  he  recognised 
Turk. 

*'  You,  too,  Turk,"  he  said,  in  his  slow 
way ;  "■  but  that  is  natural,  for  these  are  your 
quarters  now.  Let  me  see.  You  take  posses- 
sion to-morrow  ? " 

Yes,     Tui'k      answered,     everything     was 
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settled,  and  he  went  into  liis  new  place  of 
business  early  in  the  morning. 

*^And  how  is  business  with  you?"  asked 
Mr.  Glover,  directing  his  attention  to  me 
again. 

I  answered  that  it  was  very  good,  and 
that  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that 
respect. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that 
respect,"  he  said,  glancing  from  me  to  Turk 
and  from  Turk  to  me,  and  appearing  to  be 
seeking  for  some  solution  of  the  circumstance 
that  we  were  in  company  together.  When  he 
was  in  any  doubt,  he  had  an  irritating  habit  of 
repeating  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  person 
he  was  conversing  with,  which  gave  him  time 
to  think  of  his  own  words  in  reply.  "  That 
must  be  very  satisfactory.  I  hear  good  ac- 
counts of  you.  You  will  get  on,  I  should  say, 
if  you  are  steady  and  straightforward,  and  if 
you  keep  a  good  name.  That  is  everything 
in  this  world.  A  good  name — a  good  name. 
But  what  brings  you  out  to-night  ?  Have 
you  business  in  this  quarter  too  ? " 
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'^  No,"  I  said,  "  I  did  not  come  out  for 
business." 

"  You  did  not  come  out  for  business.  For 
pleasure,  then.  Well,  young  men  will  be 
young  men." 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  said " 

"  That's  right,  always  tell  the  truth,"  he 
interrupted,  speaking  from  a  height,  slowly, 
and  coolly,  and  patronisingly,  as  though  he 
were  truth's  conservator,  and  was  glad  to 
hear  that  it  was  being  practised.  **Yes,  to 
tell  me  the  truth " 

"  I  came  out  partly  for  the  purpose  and 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  you." 

AVith  his  hand  playing  with  his  moustache, 
he  looked  not  at  me,  but  at  Turk,  for  an 
explanation.  Turk,  however,  had  nothing  to 
say. 

"  You  came  out  for  the  purpose  and  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  me.  Yes.  Have  you 
brought  me  any  message  ? " 

*'  Did  you  expect  one,  sir  ? "  I  asked 
quickly. 

''  Did  I  expect  one  ?     No,  I  cannot  really 
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say  that  I  did  ;  but  I  should  not  have  been 
surprised.  Go  on,"  he  said,  with  gentle  en- 
couragement. 

There  were  some  persons  passing  us  occa- 
sionally, and  I  moved  to  a  more  retired 
spot.  I  saw  that  he  was  curious,  and  I  saw 
that  his  curiosity  increased  at  this  move- 
ment. 

**  You  seem  agitated,"  he  said.  "  Turk, 
our  young  friend  here  seems  agitated.  Take 
your  time — ^take  your  time.  If  you  are  going 
to  beg  a  favour,  I  shall  be  glad  to  a^ist 
you  in  any  way  in  my  power — in  any  way 
in  my  power." 

"  I  have  not  come  to  beg  any  favour  of 
you,  sir.     I  only  came  to  ask ■" 

But  I  hesitated  here;  the  justice  of  Turk's 
reproach  came  upon  me  with  great  force, 
and  I  was  conscious  that  the  words  I  was 
about  to  utter  might  be  construed  into  an 
ungenerous  suspicion  of  Jessie.  If  they 
reached  her  ears  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
was  not  well  disposed  towards  me,  I  should 
sink  for  ever  in  her  esteem. 
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"Take  time — take  time,"  said  Mr.  Glover, 
outwardly  quite  at  liis  ease. 

Turk  came  to  my  rescue  here.  He  divined 
my  thouglits,  and  the  cause  of  my  hesitation. 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Glover,"  said  Turk,  "if 
you  would  not  mind  regarding  what  passes 
as  confidential,  and  not  to  be  mentioned  to 
any  one  else,  Christopher  would  be  more  at 
his  ease." 

I  gave  Turk  a  grateful  look. 

"  Christopher  would  be  more  at  his  ease," 
repeated  Mr.  Glover.  "This  really  is  very 
mysterious.  I  don't  see  any  objection.  Then 
you  know  what  he  is  going  to  say?" 

"  I  know  the  subject  he  wishes  to  speak 
upon — ^but  I  was  not  aware  of  it  when  I  first 
came  out  with  him  to-night." 

"  Is  it  such  a  subject  as  ought  to  be 
spoken  of  in  confidence  between  us  ? " 

He  totally  ignored  me,  as  if  my  opinion 
on  the  point  wxre  of  the  smallest  possible 
value. 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Turk,  "if  it  be 
spoken  of  at  all." 
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"  You  have  your  doubts  as  to  the  judi- 
ciousness of  the  communication  our  young 
friend  is  about  to  make  ? " 

"  I  have ;  and  I  have  told  him  so." 

"  Oh,  you  have  told  him  so." 

He  appeared  to  me  to  debate  within  him- 
self whether,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
should  listen  any  further;  but  his  curiosity 
•overcame  his  evident  wish  to  baulk  me. 

"  You  may  go  on,"  he  said  to  me,  with  a 
condescending  wave  of  his  hand. 

''It  is  understood,  then,"  I  said,  ''some- 
what more  boldly,  "  that  what  we  say  to 
-each  other  is  quite  private,  and  will  not  be 
repeated  ? " 

He  stared  at  me  very  haughtily,  and  bent 
liis  head,  and  stood  before  me,  with  his 
fingers  to  his  lips,  waiting  for  me  to  speak. 
A  singular  fancy  occurred  to  me  at  this 
moment  as  I  gazed  at  him — a  fancy  which 
need  not  here  be  mentioned ;  it  lingered  in 
my  mind  then  and  afterwards,  although  I 
strove  to  dismiss  it  on  this  occasion,  as  being 
utterly  wild  and  out  of  all  reason.     But,  in 
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conjunction  witli  another  circumstance,  which, 
came  to  light  in  the  course  of  time,  it  led 
to  a  strange  discovery. 

"  I  have  not  come  to  make  any  communi- 
cation/' I  said ;  "  I  have  only  come  to  ask  a 
question.  I  can  speak  more  freely  now,  as 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  as  what  I  say 
will  not  reach  her  ears."  (His  lips  repeated 
*'  Her  ears,"  but  he  did  not  repeat  the  words, 
aloud.)     '*It  is  about  Miss  Trim'' 

"  About  Jessie,"  he  said,  in  a  lighter  tone. 
''  Yes ;  what  about  her  ? " 

*'  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ? " 

His  looks  were  disturbed  now,  although, 
he  strove  to  be  cool. 

*'  Do  I  know  where  she  is  ? "  he  repeated, 
with  a  contraction  of  his  eyes. 

*^  That  is  what  I  have  come  to  ask." 

"  Oh,  that  is  what  you  have  come  to^ 
ask." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat  the 
question,  I  suppose,"  I  said,  controlling  my 
desire  to  strike  at  him,  for  his  manner  was 
in    the    last    degree   contemptuous,   notwith- 
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standino;   that    tlie    interest    lie   took   in   the 
conversation  was  evidently  strengthened. 

"  No ;  I  understand  the  English  language,, 
and  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  being  ques- 
tioned. There  is  no  need  for  you  to  repeat 
the  question,  but  there  is  a  need  for  my 
asking  why  it  is  put  to  me." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  ? " 

He  would  not  give  me  the  satisfaction  of 
a  simple  answer. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said,  in  a  musing  tone,, 
"to-day  is  her  birthday." 

"You  do  know  that." 

"  She  told  me  herself ;  these  things  are  not 
guessed  at." 

"  You  have  not  answered  my  question,^'  I 
said,  trembling  from  passion  and  from  a  sense- 
of  helplessness. 

"You  have  not  answered  mine,"  he  re- 
plied.    "  I  ask  you  why  you  put  it  to  me  ? " 

Turk  motioned  to  me  that  I  ought  to  tell 
him,  but  I  could  not  speak. 

"  Perhaps  I  had  best  explain,"  Turk  then 
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said.  "This  is  Jessie's  birthday,  as  you 
know,  and  Christopher  and  his  mother  had 
prepared  a  little  feast  in  honour  of  it." 

"After  the  manner  of  such  people,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Glover,  with  a  sneer  and  a  laugh, 
which  set  my  pulses  beating  more  quickly. 
Turk  took  no  notice  of  the  observation. 

"My  sister  Josey  was  invited,  to  please 
Jessie,  and  Chris  had  a  little  present  to  give 
her " 

"  Exceedingly  pretty  and  pathetic,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Glover.  "  It  would  make  a 
charming  domestic  scene  in  poor  life,  if  it 
were  placed  on  the  stage.  These  common- 
place circumstances  tickle  the  fancy,  and 
please  sentimental  persons,  whenever  they 
are  presented  in  an  unreal  form.  In  real 
life,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  very  attrac- 
tive in  them — often  the  reverse,  I  should 
say.  But  the  picture  you  have  drawn  would 
be  a  failure  even  on  the  stage,  with  nothing 
-exciting  to  follow.  We  want  a  'situation,' 
Turk." 

"  We    have    one   ready,"   responded    Turk. 
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"Without  warning,  and  most  strangely  and 
suddenly,  Jessie  leaves  her  home.  Her 
friends  suppose  she  has  gone  out  for  a 
walk,  and  are  waiting  for  her  with  uneasi- 
ness, which  grows  stronger  as  the  time  goes 
on  and  Jessie  does  not  return.  While  they 
are  waiting,  a  letter  comes " 

*'  Are  you  concocting  a  plot  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Glover. 

"I  am  telling  you  exactly  what  has  oc- 
curred. A  letter  is  received  from  Jessie,  in 
which  she  says  that  she  has  gone  a^vay, 
and  never  intends  to  return.  Chris,  in  his. 
anxiety,  has  come  to  see  you,  in  the  hope 
— or  the  fear — of  hearing  some  news  of  her." 

I  had  been  watching  Mr.  Glover's  face  all 
the  time  Turk  was  speaking,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  decide  whether  he  was 
acting  or  not.  The  only  change  I  observed 
in  him  occurred  during  Turk's  last  words ; 
then  a  little  light  came  into  his  eyes,  which 
might  have  been  construed  into  an  expression 
of  triumph. 

"And  Chris,  in  his  anxiety,"  he  said,  "has 
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come  to  see  mc  in  the  hope — or  the  fear — 
of  hearing  some  news  of  her.  Which  is  it  ?  '^ 
he  asked,  turning  to  me ;  ''  hope  or  fear  ? " 

"  Fear,"  I  replied,  unhesitatingly. 

"What  do  you  suspect  me  of?"  he  con- 
tinued, politely ;  "of  running  away  with  her  ? 
You  don't  answer.  Afraid  to  put  it  into 
words.  But  that's  the  plain  English  of  it, 
isn't  it  ?  You  did  a  wise  thing  in  stipulating 
that  what  passes  between  us  is  to  be  kept 
private,  or  I  might  have  been  tempted  to 
tell  the  young  lady  in  question  something 
which  would  not  be  pleasant  for  her  to  hear. 
Had  you  known  what  is  due  to  a  gentleman 
from  one  in  your  station  of  life,  I  might  have 
been  induced  to  satisfy  your  inexplicable 
anxiety  concerning  her;  as  it  is,  I  decline  to 
do  so.  She  would  be  both  amused  and  angry 
to  learn  that  you  have  set  up  some  sort  of 
a  claim  upon  her,  as  if  there  could  be  any 
community  of  feeling  between  you.  You 
seem  to  forget  that  she  is  a  lady,  and  that 
you — ^well,  that  you  are  not  a  gentleman. 
Take  this  piece  of  advice  from   one  who   is 
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competent  to  give  it — go  home  and  stick  to 
your  bench,  and  don't  presume  to  cast  your 
thoughts  on  what  is  not  only  beyond  your 
reach,  but  immeasurably  above  you.  Good- 
night, Turk/' 

And  with  a  contemptuous  glance  at  me, 
Mr.  Glover  strolled  away  in  a  very  leisurely 
manner. 


CHAPTER    y. 


A   NEW   FEAR. 


I  WALKED  home  in  the  most  sorro^A^ul  of 
moods.  Turk  accompanied  me  part  of  the 
way,  but  when  he  began  to  speak  in  Mr. 
Glover  s  favour,  I  said  that  I  would  prefer 
to  walk  by  myself  The  good  fellow  took 
the  hint,  and  would  not  notice  my  chur- 
lishness. 

"  I  know,  I  know,  old  fellow,"  he  said, 
shaking  hands  with  me ;  "  but  you  might 
count  me  as  nobody.  Never  mind,  Chris, 
my  boy,  you  won't  find  many  better  friends 
than  Turk  West ;  and  he's  not  to  be  shaken 
off,  let  me  tell  you." 

I  reflected  with  bitterness  that  I  had  not 
one     friend     who     thought    as     I     thought. 
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Everybody  was  against  me,  and  I  was  dis- 
trusted and  misunderstood  even  by  those 
who  should  have  held  to  me  most  closely. 
I  walked  for  miles  out  of  my  way,  almost 
blindly,  seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing, 
feeling  nothing,  but  my  own  despair  and 
grief.  The  streets  were  very  still  as  I  ap- 
proached our  house,  and  I  lingered  about  the 
spots  where  Jessie  and  I  had  lingered  and 
talked  in  the  days  that  were  gone. 

Josey  West  opened  the  door  for  me.  Her 
face  was  very  grave.  ^ 

"Well?"  she  said. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,  Josey.  She  has 
not  come  home  ?" 

"  No." 

A  peculiar  accent  in  her  voice  struck  me. 

"How  is  mother?"  I  asked. 

She  closed  her  lips  firmly,  and  looked  at 
me  seriously  and  reproachfully.  I  rebelled 
against  that  look ;  my  heart  was  full  almost 
to  bursting. 

"  Why  don't  you  and  those  who  were  my 
friends  say  what  you  think  of  me  ?"    I   de- 
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manded  bitterly.  "  Why  don't  you  say  at 
once  that  I  am  to  blame  for  all  that  has 
occurred,  and  that  I,  and  I  only,  am  the 
cause  of  all  this  misery." 

"  I  don't  say  so,"  she  replied  gently,  "  be- 
cause I  don't  think  so." 

''But  you  look  at  me  as  if  it  were  so,"^ 
I  said  loudly ;  "  you  and  all  the  others. 
You  have  fair  words  and  fair  excuses  for 
every  one  but  me " 

She  placed  her  fingers  on  her  lips. 
"  Hush  !"  she  said ;  "  don't  be  cruel  as  well 
as  unjust." 

Her  hand  was  on  my  arm,  and  I  shook  it 
ofi*  roughly.  ''  Who  is  the  just  one  ?  Uncle 
Bryan  ?  I  will  talk  to  you  no  more.  How 
is  mother  ?" 

''Go  up  and  see;  but  tread  softly.  You 
are  not  the  only  sufferer — remember  that." 

I  went  up-stairs,  and  into  my  mother's 
room  softly.     Josey  West  followed  me. 

"Mother,"  I  said. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me 
vacantly.      She    did    not    know    me ;    even 
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when  I  took  lier  liand,  and  fondled  it  in 
mine,  she  showed  no  sign  of  recognition. 
Then  a  feeling  of  desolation,  more  terrible 
than  any  pain  I  had  yet  suffered,  entered 
my  heart,  and  I  fell  on  my  knees  by  her 
side.  Was  I  to  lose  her  next  ?  It  seemed 
so.  Her  white  pitiful  face,  her  parched 
restless  lips,  her  mournful  eyes  gazing  on 
vacancy,  her  hot  skin,  were  like  so  many 
tongues  reproaching  me  for  my  selfishness. 

*'  For  God's  sake  tell  me,  Josey,".  I  whis- 
pered, "how  long  has  she  been  like  this^" 

"  The  change  came  a  little  while  after  the 
doctor  left.  She  bore  up  while  he  was  here, 
and  tried  to  answer  him  cheerfully ;  but  when 
he  was  gone,  she  broke  down.'' 

"Did  she  speak,  Josey  ?" 

''A  little  at  first." 

"What  about?" 

"  Only  about  you,  Chris ;  but  I  cannot 
tell   you    what    she    said.      They  were   only 

broken    words    of    tenderness "      Josey 

turned   from  me,  and  could  not  continue  for 
her  tears. 
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"Did  you  not  go  for  the  doctor  again, 
Josey  ? " 

"  I  could  not  leave  her,  Chris." 

"Uncle  Bryan  might  have  gone " 

"  I  knocked  at  his  door,  and  called  him 
again  and  again  ;  but  I  got  no  answer." 

I  went  at  once  to  his  room,  and  knocked, 
but  no  answer  came.  I  tried  the  handle,  and 
found  that  the  door  was  unlocked.  I  entered 
the  room,  and  struck  a  light.  Uncle  Bryan 
was  not  there,  and  his  bed  had  not  been  lain 
upon.  I  went  down-stairs  into  my  own  bed- 
room, and  searched  the  house  swiftly;  uncle 
Bryan  was  not  in  it. 

"  Did  you  see  him  go  out,  Josey  ? " 
"No;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  you  left." 
"  I   must   run   for  the   doctor.      Will   you 
stop  here?" 

"  ril  stop,  Chris,  and  do  all  I  can  to  help 
you." 

I  pressed  her  hand,  and  within  half  an 
hour  the  doctor  was  at  my  mother  s  bedside. 
J  waited  below  until  he  came  down. 

"  If  you  will  walk  back  with  me,"  he  said, 
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'^  I   will   give    you   some   medicine   for   your 
mother." 

"  Is  she  very  ill,  sir  ? " 

"  Very." 

My  heart  sank  as  I  asked,  '*  Dangerously  ?" 

"  I  think  so,  but  we  shall  know  more  in 
a  day  or  two." 

"  Then  there  is  no  immediate  danger,  sir  ?  " 

*^  I  think  not — I  think  not ;  but  we  must 
be  prepared  for  the  worst." 

He  said  something  more  than  this,  but  I 
did  not  hear  him.  A  mist  stole  upon  my 
senses,  for  his  quiet  tone  portended  the  worst. 

"  Bear  up,  Mr.  Carey,"  he  said ;  ^^  you 
must  not  give  way.  We  will  do  our  best. 
A  great  deal  will  depend  upon  good  nursing. 
That  is  a  sensible  little  woman  who  is  with 
her  noAV." 

This  doctor  was  a  man  who  was  de- 
servedly worshipped  by  the  poor  in  our 
neighbourhood ;  his  life  was  really  one  of 
self-sacrifice,  for  he  was  a  capable  man, 
was  paid  badly,  worked  hard,  and  did  his 
duty  bravely. 
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"Can  you  tell  me  what  she  is  suffering 
from,  sir  ? " 

"  I  was  about  to  ask  you  that  question 
myself,"  was  his  reply.  "  All  that  I  know 
at  present  is  that  she  is  in  a  high  state 
of  fever,  that  her  blood  is  thin  and  poor, 
and  that  she  is  as  weak  as  a  human  being 
dare  be  who  requires  strength  to  battle  suc- 
cessfully with  disease.  It  appears  to  me 
that  she  must  have  been  suffering  for  some 
time,  for  a  very  long  time  probably — but  I 
am  in  the  dark  as  to  that — and  that  she 
has  at  length  given  way.  If  you  put  upon 
a  beam  a  pressure  greater  than  it  can  bear, 
the  beam  must  break.'' 

"  But  I  do  not  think  my  mother  has 
worked  too  hard,  sir." 

"  The  mind  has  acted  upon  the  body. 
Hard  physical  work  itself  seldom,  if  ever, 
kills.  In  the  case  of  this  beam — you  follow 
me?" 

"Yes,  sir.'' 

'^  In  the  case  of  this  beam,  there  have 
been  secret  inroads  upon  its  power  of  resist- 
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ance,  and  the  wood  has  rotted.  I  have 
seen  stout  planks  cut  through,  and  colonies 
of  little  insects  bared  to  the  light  which 
have  been  steadily  and  surely  eating  away 
its  strength.  I  am  speaking  plainly,  because 
I  think  it  is  the  best  course  in  all  these 
cases,  and  when  I  am  speaking  to  a  sensible 
man.'' 

"'Thank  you,  sir;  I  should  prefer  to  hear 
the  truth,  terrible  though  it  be.'' 

"  Outwardly,  these  planks  seem  capable 
of  bearing  any  pressure,  but  when  a  great 
trial  comes,  they  must  give  way.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  human  beings 
walking  about,  in  seemingly  good  health,  in 
precisely  the  same  condition.  Has  your 
mother  suffered  any  great  trouble  ? " 

ff  A  great  trouble  has  come  upon  us  within 
the  last  few  hours." 

"  An  unexpected  trouble  ?  " 

*' Totally  unexpected,  sir." 

■*'  For  which  you  were  quite  unprepared  ? " 

"Quite,  sir." 

•*'  That  may  be  the  immediate,  but  is  not 
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the  direct,  cause  of  your  mother's  illness. 
She  has  been  enduring  a  long  strain,  as  I 
have  said,  and  has  at  length  broken  down 
under  it."  By  this  time  we  were  in  his 
shop,  and  he  was  preparing  the  medicine. 
"You  look  ill  yourself.  Let.  me  feel  your 
pulse."  He  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face^ 
"  You  are  your  mother  s  only  child,  I 
believe.  Miss  West  led  me  to  infer  as 
much." 

"She  was  right,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  giving  me  a  rough 
and  kindly  shake,  "your  mother's  ultimate 
recovery  may  —  I  only  say  may  —  dejDend 
upon  you.  Think  of  that,  and  don't  be 
falling  ill  yourself." 

"  I'll  try  not  to,"  I  murmured,  for  I  felt 
sick  and  faint. 

"Drink  this,"  he  said,  pouring  out  a 
draught  for  me  ;  "  it  will  revive  you.  You 
will  try  not  to  ?  Nay,  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  not  to,  for  your  mother's  sake. 
We  never  know  what  we  can  do.  Why,  we 
can    conquer   j)ain,    if   we    are    strong-willed. 
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enough.  I  was  explaining  about  your  mother... 
She  is  so  delicately  and  exquisitely  suscep- 
tible, that  to  have  those  about  her  whom 
she  loves  may  contribute  more  to  her  recovery 
than  anything  all  the  doctors  in  London 
could  do.  She  is  in  a  state  of  delirium  at 
present ;  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, she  is  likely  to  remain  in  this  state 
for  a  week  or  two,  probably  for  longer.  If, 
when  she  recovers  her  senses,  the  first  face* 
she  looks  upon  and  recognises  is  a  face  that 
she  loves,  it  may  not  only  contribute  to  her 
recovery,  it  may  accomplish  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  misses  a  face  that  is  dear  to 
her,  and  that  she  has  been  accustomed  to  see 
about  her,  it  may  cause  a  relapse,  and  prove- 
fatal.  1  have  tried  to  make  myself  clear, 
and  to  give  you  a  good  reason  why  you 
must  keep  well.  Don't  mope.  If  you  have 
any  private  grief  of  your  own,  keep  it  under 
until  this  peril  is  past." 

I  thanked  him,  and  left  him.  I  told  Josey 
West  exactly  what  the  doctor  had  said,  and 
she  returned  the  compliment  he  had  paid  her 
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of  calling  tier  a  sensible  little  woman,  bj 
saying  that  he  was  a  sensible  man. 

"And  now,  Chris,"  she  said,  ''you  must 
go  to  bed." 

I  said  that  I  would  sit  up  with  my  mother, 
and  tried  to  persuade  Josey  to  lie  down  ;  but 
she  refused,  saying  rest  was  more  necessary 
to  me  than  to  her. 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  have  your  work 
to  do ;  that  must  not  be  neglected  for  all 
the  Jessie  Trims  in  the  world.  Oh,  yes,  my 
dear  !  You  may  shake  your  head,  but  I've 
been  remarkably  quiet  all  through,  and  I 
think  I'm  entitled  to  say  a  few  words." 

''  I'll  not  stop  to  hear  anything  spoken 
against  her,"  I  said. 

''That's  right.  Fly  up.  You  think  you're 
fonder  of  her  than  I  am.  That  you  can't 
be.  But  I'm  not  satisfied  with  her,  and  I 
sha'n't  be  until  I  get  all  this  explained. 
There's  something  behind  it  that  neither  you 
nor  I  suspect,  or  my  name  isn't  Josey  West." 

"  That's  what  Turk  says,"   I  interposed. 

"I  expect  you've  been  leading  him  a  fine 
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life  to-night.  Poor  Turk  !  Why,  he  worships 
the  ground  she  walks  upon !  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  my  sweet  child,"  she  said  sarcastically, 
*^  there  are  many  things  you  might  learn 
with  advantage  to  yourself  and  others. 
But  to  come  back.  There's  some  mystery 
behind  all  this  ;  but  it  might  be  one  thing, 
and  it  might  be  another.  I'm  in  a  whirl, 
that's  what  I  am,  my  dear." 

I  really  think  Josey  administered  these 
words  to  me  as  a  kind  of  medicine.  But 
she  could  not  deceive  me  as  to  the  feelings 
she  entertained  for  Jessie.  If  any  person 
had  dared  in  her  presence  to  say  a  word 
against  her  friend,  she  would  have  been  the 
first  to  defend  her. 

"  Josey,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  feel  much  re- 
lieved if  you  will  promise  me  one  thing." 

"  That  depends.  I'm  not  going  to  open 
my  mouth  and  shut  my  eyes." 

"  If  Jessie  tells  you  the  reason  of  her  going 
away " 

*' Which  she's  sure  to  do.  Oh,-  I  shall 
know  all  about  it." 
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**And  if  the  knowledge  does  not  come 
to  me  in  any  other  way,  will  you  tell 
me?" 

"  Upon  my  word !  Me  tell  a  secret  ? 
Not  for  all  the  world,  master  Chris." 

"  But  if  it's  not  a  secret  ?  " 

"  Then  of  course  you'll  hear  it."  We 
spoke  in  an  undertone,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
my  mother,  who  lay  unconscious  of  what 
was  going  on  around  her.  "But  here  you 
are  stopping  up,"  continued  Josey  fretfully, 
"when  every  minute's  rest  is  precious  to 
you  and  all  of  us.  I  have  only  told  you 
one  of  my  reasons  why  you  onust  be  fresh 
in  the  morning — and  mind  you  sleep,  master 
Chris,  when  you  get  to  bed.  I'll  tell  you 
another.  There'll  be  the  shop  to  look 
after." 

"  That's  uncle  Bryan's  business,"  I  replied, 
flushing  with  anger.  The  mere  mention  of 
his  name  aroused  all  my  bitterness  against 
him.  "  If  mother  could  be  moved  from  this 
house  to-morrow  with  safety,  I'd  take  her 
out  of  his  sight  without  a  moment's  delay." 
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"You'll  not  see  your  uncle  Bryan  again 
in  a  hurry/'  said  Josey.  "You  mark  my 
words — ^lie's  gone  for  good." 

I  did  not  stop  to  discuss  the  point,  but 
went  to  the  bedside  and  kissed  my  mother. 
As  I  leant  over  her,  I  could  scarcely  hear 
her  breathing,  and  but  for  a  light  convulsive 
sob  which  rose  to  her  throat  every  now  and 
then,  and  which  she  seemed  to  make  an  effect 
to  check,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  detect 
any  sign  of  life  in  her.  The  doctor's  words 
dwelt  in  my  mind  as  I  gazed  at  her  beloved 
face,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
appreciated  at  their  proper  worth  the  sacrifices 
which  this  dearest  of  women  had  made  for 
one  so  unworthy  as  I.  I  knelt  at  her  bed- 
side, and  prayed  that  her  life  might  be 
spared  to  me — ^prayed  with  humble  heart — 
and  my  tears  flowed  freely. 

Josey  was  outside  on  the  landing. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear,"  she  said ;  "  give 
me  a  kiss." 

Mine  were  not  the  only  tears  on  my  face 
as  I  walked  down-stairs. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT   THE   NEIGHBOUES   SAID. 

JosEY  West's  prediction  proved  to  be  right. 
When  I  rose  the  next  morning  uncle  Bryan 
had  not  returned.  Josej,  looking  as  fresh  as 
though  she  had  had  a  good  night's  rest,  told 
me  that  there  had  been  no  change  in  my 
mother's  condition — ^that  only  a  few  words 
had  passed  her  lips,  and  that  those  words 
were  about  me. 

"  There's  a  lot  to  do,"  she  said ;  ''you  ve  got 
your  work  to  look  after,  the  shop  must  be 
attended  to,  and  there's  your  mother  to  nurse. 
I  really  think,  my  dear,  that  if  your  uncle 
doesn't  make  his  appearance  we  had  best  take 
possession  of  the  place.  Two  things  we  must 
be  careful  of — we  mustn't  let  the  business  be 
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ruined,  and  we  must  try  to  keep  the  neigh- 
bours from  talking  of  what  has  occurred. 
When  a  lot  of  gossiping  women  get  hold  of 
a  woman's  name,  with  a  story  attached  to  it, 
they  tear  that  woman's  name  to  pieces  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  they  would  eat  a  good 
dinner ;  and  as  for  the  story,  my  dear,  when 
you  hear  it  the  next  day  you  wouldn't  know 
it,  they  twist  and  mangle  it  so.  Stop  here 
■while  I  run  round  to  my  house  ;  I  sha'n't  be 
gone  ten  minutes." 

During  Josey's  absence  the  doctor  came. , 
"Your  mother  is  no  worse,"  he  said,  after 
his  examination ;  ''  but  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  her  condition ;  it  puzzles  me.  I  can 
say  nothing  at  present  except  that  rest  and 
freedom  from  agitation  are  imperative  ;  there 
must  be  no  noise  in  the  house,  no  voices 
raised  in  anger,  nothing  that  can  in  any  way 
disturb  her.  Her  life  may  depend  upon  it." 
By  this  I  knew  that  he  must  have  heard 
something  more  of  what  had  taken  place  than 
what  I  had  told  him.  Indeed,  the  gossips 
of  the   neighbourhood   had   commenced  their 
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work.  I  liave  puzzled  my  head  many  times 
to  discover  by  what  means  they  knew  what 
they  knew,  but  it  was  and  is  a  mystery  to 
me.  They  were  familiar  with  matters  which 
I  had  supposed  no  person  outside  our  little 
circle  could  possibly  be  acquainted  with.  They 
knew  that  uncle  Bryan  and  I  were  at  daggers 
drawn,  and  that  there  had  been  a  desjoerate 
quarrel  between  us  ;  they  knew  that  he  had 
left  the  house,  that  Jessie  had  run  away  on 
her  birthday,  and  that  my  mother  was  lying 
dangerously  ill.  Being  in  possession  of  these 
bare  bones,  they  put  them  together  with 
^amazing  ingenuity,  and  produced  the  most 
astounding  results.  The  first  thing  they 
settled  was,  that  uncle  Bryan  and  I  had  quar- 
relled, not  alone  with  our  tongues,  but  with 
our  hands  ;  and  one  of  the  pictures  which 
,;grew  out  of  the  story  as  it  was  related  by 
•one  to  another  represented  uncle  Bryan  lying 
■on  the  ground  and  me  standing  over  him 
with  a  knife,  while  Josey  West  was  rushing 
between  us  to  prevent  murder  being  done. 
Another    picture     represented     uncle     Bryan 
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packing  up  in  a  handkerchief  all  his  treasure 
in  money  (for,  strange  to  say,  I  now  learned 
for  the  first  time  that  he  bore  the  reputation 
of  a  miser,  and  that  it  was  generally  supposed 
he  had  large  sums  of  money  concealed), 
and  stealing  off  in  the  dead  of  night  in 
fear  of  his  life.  Another,  and  the  worst, 
picture  concerned  Jessie  and  Mr.  Glover.  Mr. 
Glover,  an  enormously  rich  gentleman,  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Jessie,  and 
she  had  consented  to  elope  with  him.  The 
gossips  gloated  over  the  details.  A  carriage 
with  a  pair  of  grey  horses  was  waiting  at  the 
corner  of  a  certain  street  (name  given)  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  Mr.  Glover,  in  a 
large  cloak,  was  on  the  watch  at  the  appointed 
time ;  Jessie  made  her  appearance,  with  a 
small  bundle  in  her  hand  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief;  Mr.  Glover  lifted  her  into  the  car- 
riage, jumped  in  after  her,  and  away  they 
whirled.  Even  if  they  had  been  inclined 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story  (which 
they  were  not),  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to   do   so,   because    of   the    exact    and    won- 
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derful  details  wliicli  accompanied  its  relation. 
There  were  a  coachman  and  a  footman 
dressed  in  such  and  such  a  way,  down  to 
their  very  buttons ;  the  carriage  was  painted 
blue,  with  edgings  of  yellow ;  Mr.  Glover 
wore  a  smoking- cap,  and  his  cloak  had  a  fur 
collar,  and  two  gold  tassels  attached  to  it. 
This  cloak  gave  an  air  of  mysterious  romance 
to  the  picture,  and  added  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  both 
uncle  Bryan  and  Jessie  left  our  house  with 
something  done  up  in  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
This  occurs  to  me  as  an  arbitrary  feature  in 
the  painting  of  such  pictures ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  had  a  dozen  persons  been  missing, 
each  would  have  been  portrayed  as  stealing 
away  with  something  done  up  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

Before  the  day  was  out,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood was  busy  talking  over  these  stories, 
and  discussing  their  probable  results. 

Josey  had  returned  within  the  ten  minutes, 
and  brought  with  her  Matty  and  Eosy.  The 
shop   was  opened,  and  a  more  than   usually 
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brisk  business  was  clone,  in  consequence  of 
gossips  dropping  in  to  pick  up  information ; 
but  I  resolutely  refused  to  go  behind  the 
counter.  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  had  already  saved  a  little  purse  of  money, 
a,nd  my  earnings  were  good.  1  was  deter- 
mined to  have  no  further  connection  with 
uncle  Bryan  in  any  shape  or  way  whatever. 

''  Then  I  must  take  possession,"  observed 
Josey,  after  listening  to  my  views,  which  I 
expressed  in  most  unmistakable  terms.  ''  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  let  such  a  business  go -to 
rack  and  ruin.  If  your  uncle  Bryan  returns, 
I  shall  be  able  to  render  a  projDcr  account.^' 

She  entered  upon  this  as  she  entered  upon 
everything  else,  with  intense  and  thorough 
earnestness,  and  the  business  was  carried  on, 
and  the  duties  of  the  house  performed,  as 
though  nothing  of  importance  had  occurred 
to  disturb  them.  She  might  have  been  born 
a  grocer  for  the  intimate  knowledge  she 
displayed  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade. 
When  I  expressed  my  astonishment,  she  said 
philosophically : 
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"  My  dear,  nothing's  difficult.  One  can  do 
anything  if  one  makes  up  one's  mind  to  do 
it.  All  one  has  got  to  do  is  to  go  about  it 
willingly." 

In  the  meantime  I  looked  out  anxiously 
for  news  of  Jessie,  but  on  the  first  day  of 
her  absence  I  learnt  nothing.  I  went  ta 
Mr.  Eackstraw's  in  the  afternoon  to  make 
inquiries,  but  he  received  me  coldly,  and 
desired  me  not  to  call  again — in  such  terms 
that  I  was  certain  Mr.  Glover  had  made 
him  my  enemy.  Then  I  went  to  Turk's, 
new  shop,  and  found  him  very  busy,  and 
sanguine  of  his  prospects.  But  as  he  had 
no  news  of  Jessie  I  listened  to  his  relation 
of  his  plans  Avith  small  interest. 

"  I  shall  be  able  to  serve  you,  Chris,"  he 
said,  before  I  went  away ;  ''I  shall  keep  my 
eyes  open." 

That  night  I  sat  up  with  my  mother  until 
three  o'clock,  when  Josey  relieved  me.  My 
mother  did  not  know  me,  and  although  I 
strove  hard  to  make  her  recognise  me,  her 
eyes  dwelt  on  my  face  as  they  would  have 
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done  on  the  face  of  a  stranger.  What  pain 
and  grief  this  brought  to  me  I  cannot 
describe. 

There  was  something  different  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  room,  and  I  made  a 
remark  concerning  it  to  Josey.  The  room 
was  clearer,  lighter.  Josey  explained  it  to 
me  in  a  sharp  tone,  as  though  she  desired 
not  to  be  questioned. 

"The  doctor  said  the  room  must  be  made 
as  airy  as  possible ;  he  doesn't  want  a  lot 
■of  lumber  about.'' 

But  the  next  morning  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  box  in  which  Jessie  kept  her  clothes 
and  knick-knacks  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
room.  I  looked  about  the  house  for  it,  but 
could  not  find  it. 

"  Where  is  Jessie's  box,  Josey  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Gone,"  was  the  short  and  snappish  reply. 

"  Gone  where  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  be  told. 
While  you  were  away  yesterday,  Jessie  sent 
for  it." 

"  Then   you   know  where   she   is,"  I   cried 
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excitedly,  jumping  to  my  feet,  and  tearing 
off  my  working-coat. 

"Yes,   I  know  where  slie  is." 

I  waited,  but  Josey  did  not  volunteer 
further  information.  I  looked  at  her  re- 
proachfully. 

"  ril  just  tell  you  as  much  as  Fm  com- 
pelled to,  master  Christopher,  and  no  more- 
I  had  a  letter  from  Jessie  yesterday — Oh,  no ; 
you'll  not  see  it !  It  was  meant  for  my  own 
eyes,  and  no  others.  I  said  that  Jessie 
would  tell  me  the  reason  of  her  going  away,, 
and  she  has  done  so  ;  and  I  know  where  she 
is,  and  IVe  sent  her  clothes  and  all  her 
things  to  her.  And  that's  all,  master  Chris- 
topher." 

*'No,  it  isn't  all,  Josey.  You  will  tell  me 
something  more.  If  I'm  not  to  know  where 
she  is " 

"  Which  you  are  not,"  Josey  interrupted ; 
*'  not  from  me  at  least." 

"  I  may  know  whether  she  is  well." 

"  Yes,  she  is  well  in  health." 

"And  happy?" 
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"  I  don  t  know ;  I  can't  tell." 

"  Did  she  do  right  in  going  away  ? " 

She   answered  me   in    precisely    the    same 

words. 

"I  don't  know;    I   can't  tell." 

"Is  she  stopping  with  friends'?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  stopping  with  friends." 

"  But  what  friends  can  she  have   that  we 

don't  know  of?" 

"Ah,"    exclaimed   Josey,    more    snappishly 

than  before,   "what  friends,  I  wonder?" 
"Josey,"   I    said,    coaxingly,    putting    pay 

arm  round  her  waist, 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  master  Christopher. 

If  you  ask  me  many  more  questions,   I  shall 

run   away;"    but    in    spite    of    her    assumed 

severity,  her  tone  softened. 

"I   won't    ask    you   any   more,    Josey,"   I 

said,  and  I  felt  the  tears  rising  to  my  eyes, 

"but  you  might  have  some  pity  for  me." 
"'Bless   the   dear  child!"  she  said,   with  a 

motherly   air,    "  I   have   some   pity   for   you ! 

Why,    you   stupid   boy,    I'm   as  fond  of  you 

as  though  you  were  my  own  brother ! " 
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"Then  tell  me  if  it  was  because  of  me 
Jessie  went  away/' 

"  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  hear  this,  for  I 
had  in  some  way  got  it  in  my  mind  that 
Jessie  had  run  away  to  escape  the  proposal 
she  suspected  I  intended  to  make  to  her.  I 
approached  a  more  delicate  subject. 

"  You  have  heard  the  stories  the  neighbours 
are  telling  each  other,  Josey,  about  Jessie 
and  Mr.  Glover.'' 

"  Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  them  !  The  scandal- 
mongers !  I'd  like  to  wring  their  ears  for 
them." 

That  was  sufficient  for  me  ;  a  great  weight 
was  lifted  from  my  heart.  There  was  another 
question  that  I  must  ask. 

"Did  Jessie  in  her  letter  say  an}i:hing 
about  me  ?     Did  she  send  me  any  message  ?" 

"  She  did,  and  I  wasn't  to  give  it  to  you 
unless  you  asked  for  it.  Perhaps  I'd  better 
read  it."  She  took  the  letter  from  her 
pocket,  and  read  :  "  'Chris  will  be  sure  to  miss 
my  box' — you  see,"  said  Josey,  interrupting 
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her  reading,  "Jessie  sent  the  letter  to  my 
house;  she  didn't  know  I  was  here;  and  I 
was  to  ask  your  mother  to  let  me  have  her 
box,  so  that  I  might  send  it  to  Jessie  with- 
out your  knowing." 

"Then  there's  a  message  to  mother  in  that 


letter?" 

"  There  is,  but  I  can't  give  it  to  her,  poor 
dear  I " 

"Go  on  with  what  Jessie  says  about  me, 
Josey." 

" '  Chris  will  be  sure  to  miss  my  box,  ajid 
if  he  asks  you  if  I  have  sent  him  any 
message,  say  that  I  hope  he  will  not  try  to 
discover  where  I  am,  and  that  I  hope  also 
Jie  will  not  think  worse   of  me  than  I  am. 

If  we  meet  again ' "  here  Josey  broke  off 

with,  "But  that's  not  for  you,  I  should  say." 

"  It  onust  be  for  me,  Josey.  You  have  no 
Tight  to  keep  it  from  me." 

"Well,  if  you  will  have  it.  'If  we  meet 
iigain,  it  must  be  at  my  own  time  and  in 
my  own  way.  Whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  what  I  have  done  and  what  I  intend  to 
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do,  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind,  and 
no  one  can  advise  me/  Now  I  liojje  you 
are  satisfied." 

I  was  compelled  to  be.  There  were  both 
balm  and  gall  in  the  letter — balm  because 
the  tales  that  slanderous  tongues  were  cir- 
culating were  false,  and  gall  because  Jessie 
had  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  me 
but  little  hope  that  she  reciprocated  my  love. 
If  she  loved  me,  she  would  have  confided  in 
me.  Is  it  possible,  I  reflected  with  bitter- 
ness, that  she  could  have  led  me  on,  knowing 
my  feelings  towards  her,  and  making  light 
of  them  ?  But  the  thought  was  transient ;  I 
would  not  entertain  it.  It  would  be  a  shame 
on  my  manhood  to  doubt  her.  What  if  she 
were  not  for  me  —  would  that  prove  her 
unworthy  ?  But  it  was  bitter  to  bear,  and 
the  scalding  tears  ran  from  my  eyes  as  I  laid 
my  head  on  my  mother's  pillow.  My  sobs 
disturbed  her,  and  she  moved  her  fingers 
feebly  towards  my  neck.  It  was  the  first  sign 
of  recognition  she  had  displayed  since  her 
illness.     I  fondled  her  poor  thin  hand,   and. 
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kissed  it,  and  moved  close  to  her  lips,  for  she 
was  murmuring  faint  words.  But  these  words 
were  addressed  not  to  me,  but  to  my  father, 
who  had  been  dead  for  so  many  years.  She 
was  speaking  to  him  of  their  darling  boy, 
and  of  the  happiness  he  would  be  to  them 
when  he  grew  to  be  a  man.  I  listened 
sadly;  every  soft  word  she  murmured  was  a 
dagger  in  my  heart,  for  I  was  beginning  to 
learn  the  strength  of  her  love  and  the  weak- 
ness of  mine.  Heavy  as  was  the  blow  which 
had  fallen  upon  me,  I  felt  that  there  might 
be  comfort  and  peace  even  yet  for  me,  if  my 
mother  lived  to  enjoy  the  outward  evidences 
of  my  penitence  and  love,  and  that  a  curse 
indeed  must  fall  upon  my  life  if  she  died 
without  blessing  me. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

JOSEY   WEST   DECLARES   THAT   SHE   HAS    GOT 
INTO    HER   PROPER   GROOVE. 

A  WEEK  had  passed,  and  there  was  still  no 
•change  in  my  mother's  condition.  E very- 
time  the  doctor  visited  her,  his  manner  be- 
came more  serious.  The  shadow  of  death 
seemed  to  hang  already  over  the  house. 

"  Her  strength  will  not  hold  out  for  another 
week,  I  am  afraid.''  He  spoke  these  words 
to  Josey  West,  out  of  my  hearing,  as  he 
thought. 

I  followed  him  from  the  house. 

"  I  heard  what  you  said  to  Miss  West," 
I  said  to  him.  *'  Is  all  hope  really  gone  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done?" 

He  did  not  reply  immediately,  and  before 
he  spoke  he  took  my  arm  kindly. 
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*'  This  is  one  of  the  cases  outside  my  ex- 
perience. Your  mother  has  nothing  that  a 
physician  can  grapple  with.  She  has  no 
organic  disease  that  I  can  discover,  and 
although  physically  she  is  fearfully  weak,  it 
is  mental  suffering  that  is  killing  her.  It  is 
not  usual  for  a  doctor  to  speak  as  plainly 
as  I  am  speaking  to  you,  but  it  is  best  to- 
do  so.  I  have  heard  so  much  that  is  good 
and  noble  in  your  mother  s  life,  that  it  would 
rejoice  me  exceedingly  to  see  her  rise  from 
her  bed  in  health."  ^ 

"  No  one  but  I  can  know  how  tender 
and  beautiful  her  life  has  been,"  I  said,  with 
sobs.  "If  I  could  give  my  life  for  hers,  I 
would  resign  it  with  cheerfulness." 

"  But  I  suspect,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
curiously  observant  air  upon  him,  "  that 
that  is  just  the  thing  that  would  be  most 
effectual  in  killing  her.  Come,  now,  recover 
yourself:  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
I  shall   count   a   hundred,  and   then  I   shall 

go  on When  you  first  consulted  me, 

and   I   asked   you    what    your    mother    was 
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•  suffering  from,  I  seriously  meant  it.     I  want 
to   cure   your   mother,    or   at    all    events    to 
show  you   the  way  to   do  it,  for  I  have  an 
idea   that   you,    not   I,    must   be  the   doctor. 
I  will   make  you  a   present   of  all  my  little 
".fees    in    this    case    if    am   successful.      That 
^ ought    to    assure    you    of    my    earnestness." 
He  smiled  gently  as  he  said  this.     "  Know- 
ing  full   well,    as  you   say,    that   you   would 
treble   them   if  we  happily  succeed.       I  will 
;give   you   another   proof  of    my   earnestness. 
I  loved  my  mother.     Have  I  won  your  con- 
fidence ?       Well    then,    I   can    grapple    with 
.physical   disease   with   fair   success ;  give   me 
the  opportunity  of  grappling  with  the  mental 
disease    which    is    killing   your    mother.       I 
have   an   hour,  perhaps   two,  to   sjDare.     Tell 
.me,  unreservedly,  the  story  of  your  mother's 
life,    in   which   of   course   yours   will   be    in- 
-cluded.     Conceal   nothing,    and   be   especially 
^explicit  in  every  incident  where  the  feelings 
;are   brought   into    play.     If  you    understand 
me,   and   are  willing  to  trust  me,  commence 
.at  once." 
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I  told  liim  all,  freely  and  without  reser- 
vation, from  my  first  remembrance  in  con- 
nection with  my  mother,  to  the  time — but 
a  few  days  past — when  I  heard  her  in  her 
■delirium  speaking  to  my  father  about  me 
and  my  future.  Many  times  during  the 
recital  I  was  compelled  to  pause  from 
emotion,  and  when  I  finished  his  eyes  also 
were  suffused  with  tears. 

*^I  know  now,"  he  said  softly,  ''what  will 
kill  your  mother  if  she  dies.  It  will  shock 
you  to  hear  it,  and  you  must  not  think  ^e 
cruel  for  telling  you.  When  your  mother, 
in  the  night  she  was  taken  ill,  cried  to  you 
that  her  heart  was  almost  broken,  it  was 
no  mere  phrase  that  she  uttered — it  was  a 
cry  from  her  soul,  and  the  words  exactly 
represented  her  condition.  If  she  dies,  it 
will  be  because  her  heart  is  broken.  And 
you  will  have  broken  it.  Ay,"  he  continued 
gently,  as  I  started  in  horror  from  him, 
"and  so  would  your  mother  start  from  me 
if  she  had  strength  and  sense  to  hear  and 
understand.     She  would  think  me  the  cruellest 
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monster.  But  what  I  have  said  is  true 
nevertheless.  Your  mother's  life  has  been 
bound  up  in  yours.  No  woman,  unsustained 
by  most  perfect  and  most  unselfish  love, 
could  have  held  up  against  such  trials  as 
hers ;  where  she  has  had  doubts  she  has 
thrust  them  from  her,  and  her  deep  aifec- 
tion  has  given  her  strength  to  bear  her 
sufferings.  For  a  long  time  there  has  been 
raofino;  within  her  a  mental  conflict,  the 
torture  of  which  only  those  can  understand 
who  love  as  she  loves,  and  only  those  can 
feel  whose  natures  are  as  delicately  sensitive 
as  hers.  Even  I,  until  now  a  stranger  to 
her  and  to  you,  can  see  the  fire  which  has 
been  consuming  her  gentle  spirit.  And 
when  the  final  blow  came,  and  she  was 
made  to  feel  by  your  words  that  she  had 
wrecked  your  happiness  and  had  lost  your 
love  (for  she  imtst  have  felt  then  what  she 
had  long  feared),  she  sank  beneath  it.  I  have, 
thank  God,  through  all  my  life  reverenced 
w^oman's  character,  but  I  never  reverenced  it 
so    thoroughly   as    I    do    now,    after   hearing 
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your  stoiy.  You  ask  me  if  all  hope  is 
really  gone,  and  if  nothing  can  be  done  ? 
Well,  I  see  a  way.  What  can  kill  can 
cure.  I  warn  you  that  the  chance  is  a 
slight  one,  but  it  must  be  tried.  Can  you 
afford  to  go  away  from  London  for  a 
time  ? '' 

^^  Yes,  I  have  money  saved  ;  and  I  think 
I  could  arrange  to  take  work  with  me,  and 
do  it  in  the  country." 

"  That  is  well.  If  you  take  your  mother 
away  from  London,  say  to  the  scenes  with 
which  you  were  familiar  when  you  were  a 
child,  and  attend  to  her  yourself,  and  make 
her  feel  and  understand  that  you  love  her 
as  she  deserves  and  yearns  to  be  loved,  she 
may  recover.  That  is  the  only  chance.  She 
is  almost  certain  to  have  conscious  intervals. 
If  you  have  tact  enough  to  be  alone  with 
her,  as  you  were  in  the  old  days,  when  her 
consciousness  first  returns,  it  may  prove  the 
turning-point  towards  convalescence.  I  cannot 
explain  myself  more  fully ;  I  will  give  you  a 
simple  strengthening  medicine  with  you,  and 

YOL.  III.  H 
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all  necessary  directions  as  to  diet.  When 
will  you  go  ? " 

I  arranged  to  go  on  the  following  day, 
and  Josey  West  said  that,  notwithstanding 
what  the  doctor  had  said,  it  was  impossible 
that  I  should  go  alone.  Her  sister  Florry, 
who  was  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  should 
accompany  us. 

"If  your  mother  asks  who  she  is,"  said 
Josey,  "  you  can  say  she  is  the  maid.'' 

So  it  was  settled,  and  Florry,  a  pretty, 
good  girl,  who  was  wild  with  delight  at  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  country,  promised  to 
do  her  best. 

No  news  had  been  heard  of  uncle  Bryan, 
I  cannot  say  that,  after  my  anger  had  cooled, 
I  was  not  anxious  about  him.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  be  indifferent  as  to  his 
fate,  and  I  made  inquiries  quietly,  but  with- 
out result.  He  had  disappeared  most  effect- 
ually, and  had  left  no  trace  behind.  My 
principal  reason  for  wishing  to  find  him  was 
to  let  him  know  that  we  were  leaving  his 
house,  and  that  we  should  not  return ;  I  had 
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made  up  my  mind  on  this  point.  Josey 
West  and  I  had  a  long  conversation  about 
him. 

"  I  believe  he  will  never  come  back,"  my 
dear,"  said  Josey,  ''never,  under  any  circum- 
stances. Of  course  you  have  heard  what 
some  of  the  neighbours  say — that  he  has 
made  away  with  himself;  but  that's  all  non- 
.sense.  He's  not  a  man  of  that  sort.  He'll 
rub  on  grimly  and  grumly  to  the  end.  Why, 
my  dear,  if  it  was  to  happen  that  he  was 
to  starve  to  death — which  he  wouldn't  db 
willingly,  and  without  trying  to  get  bread — 
he'd  starve  quietly  and  without  a  murmur ! 
Ah,  he's  a  wicked  old  man,  I  daresay,  and  I 
know  that  you  have  cause  to  hate  him,  but 
I  can't  help  liking  him  a  bit  for  all  that. 
What  I  shall  do  about  the  shop  is  this,  unless 
you  object.  I  shall  shut  up  our  house — 
there's  no  business  doing,  my  dear;  I  don't 
lend  out  a  wardrobe  a  month — and  all  the 
children  shall  come  round  here  to  live.  It 
will  be  good  fun  for  them.  I  shall  keep  the 
accounts   as   square   as   I   can,    although   the 
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figures  are  getting  into  a  mess  already,  and 
I'm  beoinnino'  to  be  bothered  Avitli  them — 
but  never  mind,  there's  the  money,  so  much 
paid  out,  so  much  coming  in ;  it'll  be  simple 
enough  to  reckon  what's  left.  And  if  I  do 
hear  anything  of  your  uncle,  I'll  be  off  to 
him  at  once,  and  bring  him  back,  tied  up, 
if  he  won't  come  any  other  way." 

I  could  see  no  better  plan  than  this,  and 
I  thanked  Josey  cordially. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  first  ?"  she  asked, 
interrupting  me  abruptly. 

"  To  Hertford,  where  I  was  born,"  I  replied. 

She  nodded,  and  said  she  thought  it  Avas 
the  best  place,  and  that  I  must  be  sure  and 
keep  her  informed  of  my  whereabouts,  as  she 
would  want  to  write  to  me  regularly.  The 
next  morninof  we  were  off. 

AVe  reached  Hertford  by  easy  stages.  Josey 
was  quite  right  in  insisting  that  I  should 
take  Florry  with  me.  I  soon  learnt  that  I 
could  not  have  done  without  some  one,  and 
I  found  Florry  to  be  so  cpiietly  and  unob- 
trusively  useful    that   I   grew   very    fond   of 
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the  little  maid.  I  took  lodgings  in  a  plea- 
sant suburb,  from  the  windows  of  which  we 
could  see  the  river  Lea,  and  the  barges  gliding 
indolently  along.  Florry  said  it  was  hea- 
venly. My  mother  bore  the  journey  well, 
and  was  no  worse  at  the  end  than  when  we 
started.  I  was  very  thankful  for  that,  for 
I  feared  she  mio:ht  not  be  strono;  enoup^h  to 
bear  it  ;  but  we  were  very  careful  of  her, 
and  if  she  had  been  my  sister  Florry  could 
not  have  been  more  attentive  and  affectionate. 
But  my  mother  knew  no  one,  and  saw  onfy 
the  pictures  and  figures  which  her  fevered 
imagination  conjured  up.  I  selected  for  her 
bed-room  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor,  and 
placed  her  bed  so  that  she  could  see  the 
river  from  it.  I  fixed  my  table  for  work 
so  that  when  she  o|)ened  her  eyes,  and  looked 
towards  the  river,  she  could  see  me  also.  I 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  sufficient 
work  to  last  me  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
I  was  sure  of  more  to  follow. 

On  the  very  first  day  I  observed  what  I 
thought    was    a    favourable    change    in    my 
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mother.     Awaking  from  a  restless  sleep,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  saAv  a  white  sail  pass^ 
ing  along  the   river  ;    she  watched  it  quietly 
until   it  was    out   of  sight,   and   then    closed 
her  eyes  and  slept  again,  but  more  peacefully 
than  before.      She   did  not  seem  to  see  me^ 
although  I  turned  my  face  to  her  and  smiled. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  she   took   pleasure 
in  the  prospect  of  the  river,   for  before  two 
days  had  passed  I  observed  her  lie  and  watcL 
it  restfully.     It  appeared  to  act  like  a  charm, 
upon   her,    bringing    peace    to    her    troubled, 
heart    in    some    strange   way.       In    London, 
during    her    illness,    scarcely    an    hour    had 
passed,  day  and  night,  without  her  rest  being 
broken  by  sobs  ;  but  here  in  Hertford,  after- 
she   grew   accustomed   to    the    sight    of    the 
river,  her  days  were  quiet  and  peaceful,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  night  that   she  was  dis- 
turbed.    During  the  first  week  I  left  her  but 
twice  ;   once  to  go  to  the  house  in  which  I 
was  born,  and  once  to  visit  the  old  church- 
yard in  which  my  father  was   buried.      The 
house  was  the  same  as  I  remembered  it,  and. 
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the  churchyard  had  a  few  new  gravestones 
in  it;  there  was  no  other  change.  All  my 
childish  experiences  came  vividly  to  my  mind, 
and  I  should  scarcely  have  been  surprised,  as 
I  peeped  through  the  parlour- window,  where 
I  used  to  sit  in  my  low  arm-chair  with  my 
grandmother,  listening  to  her  monotonous 
heavy  breathing,  to  see  her  sitting  in  state, 
in  her  silk  dress,  with  her  large  fat  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  I  did  see  a  woman  who 
reminded  me  of  Jane  Painter,  our  servant, 
and  I  crossed  the  road  quickly  and  walked 
away  from  her.  In  the  churchyard,  I 
went  to  my  father's  grave,  and  then  to  the 
grave  of  Snaggletooth's  little  daughter.  I 
found  it  quite  easily,  but  the  inscription  upon 
it  was  no  longer  discernible.  I  remembered 
so  well  every  incident  of  that  day  that  I 
could  see  myself  carried  out  of  the  church- 
yard in  Snaggletooth's  arms,  and  I  closed  my 
eyes  as  I  thought  how  I  fell  asleep  there.  , 
These  scenes  and  remembrances  soothed  and 
consoled  me ;  I  seemed  to  be  lifted  out  of  a 
fever  of  unrest. 
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Gradually  my  mother's  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  see  me  working  always  at  my  table, 
and  they  began  to  dwell  on  me,  at  first 
unconcernedly,  but  presently  with  a  kind  of 
struggling  observance  in  them.  I  hailed  this 
change  with  gladness,  and  waited  and  hoped, 
and  prayed  humbly  night  and  morning. 
Josey  West  wrote  to  me  regularly,  and  one 
day  this  letter  came : 


"  My  dear  Chris, — Don't  open  the  packet 
enclosed  in  this  until  you  read  my  letter.  If 
you  do,  I'll  haunt  you,  and  you  shall  never 
have  a  minute's  rest  again.  You  told  me 
once  that  every  person  in  life  has  a  proper 
groove.  I  think  it  very  hard  that  I  should 
have  lived  all  these  years  without,  until  now, 
falling  into  ony  proper  groove ;  I  am  in  it  at 
last,  but  I  am  ready  to  slap  all  the  children's 
faces  to  think  that  so  many  years  have  been 
wasted.  I  was  born  to  be  a  grocer,  and  at 
last  a  grocer  I  am.  If  you  can  find  me  a 
better  one  than  I  am,  show  him  to  me,  and 
I'U    resign.       I've    been    looking    over    your 
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uncle's  books,  and,  as  true  as  I'm  a  living 
woman,  Tm  taking  more  money  than  ever  he 
took,  if  his  figures  are  right.  Every  clay  I 
make  a  new  customer.  There's  Mrs.  Simpson, 
the  bricklayer's  wife,  at  No.  9.  If  she's  been 
in  the  shop  once,  she's  been  in  it  a  dozen 
times  to-day  and  yesterday :  all  the  years 
the  old  gentleman  kept  the  shop  she  didn't 
spend  two-and-twopence  in  it — that's  the  sum 
she  mentioned,  and  as  I'm  a  woman  of  figures 
now,  I  must  be  precise.  She  does  so  like  a 
/gossip,  she  says,  and  she  don't  mind  getting 
short  weight,  she  says,  so  long  as  she  can  have 
a  friendly  word  with  her  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  moist,  and  her  two  ounces  of  the  best 
mixture.  She  tried  all  she  knew  to  get  the 
old  gentleman  to  gossip  with  her,  and  as  he 
wouldn't,  she  wouldn't  deal  with  him.  Mrs. 
Simpson  is  not  the  only  one.  There's  Mrs. 
Primmins,  and  Mrs.  Sillitoe,  the  butcher's 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Macnamara,  who  takes  snuff. 
They  all  like  a  gossip,  and  they  all  come  to 
have  it,  and  so  long  as  they  buy  their  groceries 
of  me,  I  shall  encourage  them.     Why,  you'd 
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be  surprised  to  see  the  old  shop  sometimes  t 
It's  quite  an  institution. 

*'  I've  got  along  very  well  with  every- 
thing, from  the  figs  to  the  brickdust ;  but  one 
thing  puzzled  me.  If  you  have  any  love  for 
me,  my  sweet  child,  don't  betray  me,  for  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  they  couldn't  hang  me  for  it ; 
but  it  pays,  my  sweet  child,  and  it  doesn't 
do  any  one  any  harm,  and  I  shall  go  on  doing 
it,  and  risk  the  consequences.  Well,  it's  this. 
On  the  first  Saturday  I  was  here,  the  people 
came  in  for  imcle  Bryan's  pills  and  uncle 
Bryan's  mixture.  There  was  a  supply  in 
the  drawers,  and  I  served  the  customers. 
If  there  was  one  of  them,  my  dear,  there  was 
fifty,  and  every  one  spent  his  penny  or  two- 
j)ence,  and  a  few  threepence.  Well,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  I  ran  short  of  the 
pills  and  the  mixture,  and  I  was  puzzled  about 
another  supply.  I  knew  that  the  old  gentle- 
man made  his  own  medicine,  and  I  lookeel 
about  for  the  prescription,  but  couldn't  find 
it.  Now,  for  all  I  knew,  the  success  of  the 
business  might  depend  upon  these  j)ills   and 
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mixtures,  which  some  of  the  neighbours  are 
ready  to  swear  by  as  being  able  to  cure 
asthma,  and  consumption,  and  indigestion,  and. 
bronchitis,  and  dysentery,  and  flushings,  and 
palpitation,  and  wooden  legs,  and  sprains,, 
and  bruises,  and  pains  in  the  bowels,  and 
headache,  and  too  much  brandy,  and  low 
fever,  and  high  fever,  and  jaundice,  and 
warts,  and  scrofula,  and  coughs,  and  colds,, 
and  the  chills,  and  I  don't  know  Avhat  all 
besides.  And  if  you  knew  the  trouble  I've 
taken  to  put  all  these  things  together,  ypu'd 
cry  out,  '  Bless  the  little  woman !  What  a 
painstaking  creature  she  is  ! '  But  to  come 
back.  For  all  I  knew,  as  I  said,  if  the  customers 
could'nt  get  these  wonderful  pills  at  our 
shop,  they  might  go  elsewhere  to  buy  their 
tea  and  sugar,  and  that  would  never  do.  I 
was  in  a  pucker,  and  Turk  came  in  last 
Tuesday  night,  and  I  told  him  my  trouble. 
Says  Turk,  '  How  many  pills  and  how  many 
bottles  of  mixture  have  you  got  left  V  I 
counted  them.  Fourteen  bottles  of  mixture,, 
and  eleven   boxes   of  pills,    large   and   small.. 
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^  And  what  do  they  cure  ? '  says  Turk.  I 
went  over  all  those  things  that  I've  written 
at  the  top  of  this  sheet.  'I  don't  feel  as  if 
anything  particular  is  the  matter  with  me/ 
:says  Turk;  'how  do  you  feel,  Josey  ? '  I 
told  him  that  I  felt  the  same.  '  Then/ 
says  Turk,  'it's  quite  necessary  that  you  and 
I  should  take  a  bottle  of  that  mixture,  and 
six  pills,  without  one  moment's  delay.  Else 
it  might  prove  fatal.'  And  would  you  believe 
it,  my  dear  ?  Before  I  knew  where  I  was, 
Turk  had  poured  one  of  the  bottles  of  the 
mixture  down  my  throat,  and  another  down 
his  own,  and  made  me,  willy  nilly,  swallow 
pill  for  pill  with  him  until  we  had  each 
swallowed  half  a  dozen.  '  And  now,'  said 
Turk,  '  if  we  die,  we'll  perish  in  one  another's 
arms  ;  and  I'll  come  to-morrow  night  and 
write  our  epitaphs.  We'll  be  buried  in  one 
grave,  and  all  the  neighbours  will  come  to 
the  funeral.'  I  didn't  like  it,  I  tell  you,  and 
I  kept  awake  all  night,  fancying  I  had 
pains  ;  but  I  ate  a  very  good  breakf^ist  the 
next  morning,    and  everything  inside   of  me 
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went  on  as  usual.  Turk  came  in  the  evenings 
and  we  compared  notes,  as  he  said.  He  said 
then  that  it-  was  a  very  bad  case  indeed, 
and  we  must  take  another  bottle  of  mixture 
and  six  more  pills  each  of  us.  I  said  I 
wouldn't ;  he  said  I  should,  and  that  he 
wouldn't  die  without  me ;  and  as  Tm  a 
living  woman,  he  held  my  head  and  poured 
the  mixture  down  my  throat.  After  that,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  take  the  pills,  espe- 
cially as  Turk  said  I'd  have  to.  One  may 
as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,  you 
know.  They  didn't  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  us  for  better  or  worse  (and  the  sooner 
that  day  comes  for  me,  and  the  man  with 
the  ring,  the  better  I  shall  like  it,  my  sweet 
child,  and  that's  plain  speaking),  and  Turk 
said  it  was  the  most  wonderful  cure  that 
ever  was  known  of  the  most  wonderful  com- 
plication of  diseases  that  ever  was  heard  of. 
Now  if  you  can  guess  what  Turk  did  next, 
you're  a  clever  boy ;  but  as  you  never  loould 
guess,  I'll  tell  you.  He  set  to  work  making 
bread   pills   by  the   thousand  (we  found   the 
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board  your  uncle  used  to  make  them  with), 
and  he  made  a  great  basin  of  mixture,  that 
tasted  for  all  the  Avorld  like  the  mixture 
in  your  uncle's  bottles.  You  know,  there 
scarcely  is  any  taste  at  all  in  it.  He  coloured 
the  water,  and  then  we  filled  all  the  empty 
bottles  and  pill-boxes,  and  had  stock  enough 
to  last  a  month.  You  would  have  laughed 
if  you  had  seen  us  making  the  medicine. 
It  was  done  after  the  shop  was  shut  and  all 
the  children  were  in  bed.  We  locked  the 
doors,  and  put  something  over  all  the  win- 
dows and  keyholes,  and  every  minute  or  two 
Turk  wriggled  to  the  door,  to  slow  music, 
to  listen  if  anybody  was  outside.  We  were 
like  conspirators.  We  had  a  great  run 
on  the  pills  and  mixture  on  Saturday  night, 
-and  my  heart  felt  as  if  it  was  sinking 
into  my  shoes  every  time  I  served  a  box 
or  a  bottle ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  put 
a  brave  face  on  it,  and  I  served  them 
'Over  the  counter  as  if  they  were  the  '  real 
grit,'  as  the  Yankees  say.  When  I  went  to 
hedj  I   wondered   how   many  murders  I  had 
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committed,  and  how  many  times  I  could  be 
hanged.  I  felt  worse  on  Monday  morning 
when  I  stood  behind  the  counter ;  but  as  the 
day  went  on,  and  I  didn't  hear  of  any  persons 
in  the  neighbourhood  dying  in  convulsions, 
^nd  as  I  didn't  see  any  undertaker's  men  about, 
I  began  to  get  a  bit  relieved  in  my  mind. 
And  when  Mrs.  Huxley  came  in — Mr.  Huxley 
is  besieged  by  a  regular  army  of  diseases, 
asthma,  and  rackets,  and  'J  ketches  in  the  side,' 
as  his  wife  calls  them — ^well,  when  she  came 
in,  and  told  me  how  ill  her  poor  dear  man 
was  on  Saturday  night  before  taking  the  pills 
and  mixture,  and  how  well  he  was  on  Sunday 
^fter  he'd  swallowed  two  big  doses,  I  began 
to  think  better  of  them.  I  plucked  up  courage 
to  ask  one  and  another  how  everybody  was 
who  had  taken  the  physic ;  and  would  you 
iDelieve  it,  my  sweet  child,  none  of  them  were 
ever  better  in  their  lives.  And  a  story  has 
got  about  that  your  uncle  Bryan  has  gone  to 
some  place  to  make  the  pills  and  mixture  in 
secret,  so  that  no  one  shall  find  out  what  is 
in  them.      I  say   nothing   except   '  Oh,'  and 
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*  All,'  and  '  Indeed/  very  mysteriously,  and  as 
if  /  didn't  know  anything  about  it  (as  Low 
should  I '?),  and  the  effect  of  these  '  Ohs/ 
and  '  Ahs/- and 'Indeeds'  is  so  extraordinary^ 
that  if  I  stood  in  a  waggon,  and  talked  by 
the  hour  together,  with  music  playing  all 
about  me,  and  all  the  young  ones  dancing  and 
posing,  the  thing  couldn't  work  better.  People 
are  beginning  to  do  what  they  never  did 
before — they  are  buying  the  medicine  in  the 
middle  of  the  week  ;  and  two  strangers  have 
already  come  in  from  a  long  distance  for  two 
boxes  of  the  wonderful  pills,  one  to  cure  pal- 
pitation and  the  other  for  the  jaundice. 

*'Turk  is  getting  along  famously.  He  is 
a  real  good  fellow,  and  everybody  likes  him. 
He  is  making  heaps  of  new  friends,  and  is 
doino:  a  fine  business.  He  sends  his  love  to- 
you,  and  says  he  will  have  plenty  to  tell 
you  when  you  come  home. 

"  Gus  is  going  to  India  and  Australia 
with  a  company ;  he  plays  leading  business,, 
and  has  a  three  years'  engagement  at  twelve 
pounds  a  week,  and  all  his  travelling  expenses 
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paid.  Not  so  bad  for  Gus ;  but  then  lie's  a 
genius,  my  dear. 

"I  hope  Floriy  is  behaving  herself;  but 
I  am  only  joking  when  I  say  that.  Don't 
you  let  her  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  then 
break  her  heart ;  I'm  joking  again.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  us  altogether,  master 
Christopher,  don't  you  think  we're  a  re- 
markable family  ?  If  you  don't,  I  do.  You'd 
find  it  hard  to  beat  us.  You  should  read 
the  letters  Florry  writes  to  us ;  they  are 
perfect  gems.  Where  we  all  got  our  cle\4er- 
ness  from  is  a  perfect  puzzle ;  but  it  runs 
in  some  families.  I'm  glad  Florry  is  with 
jour  mother ;  it  will  do  her  good.  Ah,  my 
dear,  do  you  know  I  pray  every  night  that 
you  may  bring  your  dear  good  mother  home 
to  us  strong  and  well  ?  I  do,  my  dear,  and 
it  does  me  good. 

"The  letters  that  are  in  the  enclosed 
packet  came  to  the  shop  this  morning.  One 
of  them  is  very  heavy.  I  know  your  uncle's 
writing  from  the  account-books  he  left  be- 
hind  him,    and  I  see   that   it   is  his  writing 
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on  the  enveloj^e.  If  there's  any  address 
inside,  let  me  know,  and  111  go  and  drag 
him  home,  although  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  a 
fine  business  I  see  looming  in  the  future  in 
bread  pills  and  the  famous  mixture  made 
of  coloured  water. 

"And  now,  my  dear,  I  must  leave  ofL 
This  is  the  longest  letter  I  ever  wrote  in 
my  life,  and  if  anybody  had  told  me  that  I 
could  have  written  it,  I  shouldn't  have 
believed  him.  All  the  children  send  their 
love  and  kisses,  and  I  send  mine,  and  six 
kisses  for  your  mother.  When  you  give  them 
to  her,  whisper  that  they're  from  a  queer 
little  woman  in  Paradise  Kow,  who  loves  both 
of  you  very  much.  Now  don't  you  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  Fm  going  to  break  my 
heart  over  you. 

"  Oh,  I  almost  forgot  to  say  that  the 
doctor  was  here  to-day.  He  hasn't  time  to 
write,  but  he  says  he  has  read  your  letter 
carefully,  and  he  thinks  that  your  mother  is 
going  along  well.  He  expects  a  change 
very    soon    for    the    better.      He    gave    me 
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another  prescription  for  you,  which  I  send  in 
this. 

"  I  never  thought  much  of  it  till  lately,  my 
dear,  but  really  there  are  a  great  many  good 

people  in  the  world But  there !  if  I  don't 

stop  at  once,  I  shall  go  rambling  on  all  night, 
and  there's  some  one  tapping  at  the  door. 
Come  in  !  Only  think,  I've  written  it  instead 
of  saying  it. — Your  aifec  donate  friend, 

"JOSEY-" 

I  untied  the  packet  which  Josey  kad 
enclosed,  and  found  two  letters  in  it — one, 
very  bulky,  in  uncle  Bryan's  handwriting, 
the  other  written  by  Jessie.  How  my  heart 
beat  as  I  gazed  at  the  latter !  Both  were 
addressed  to  my  mother. 

It  was  a  fine  clear  night,  and  a  sweet  soft 
air  was  stirring — so  sweet  and  soft  that  I 
was  sitting  at  my  work-table  with  the  window 
open.  Florry  had  gone  to  bed ;  my  mother 
was  asleep.  I  had  always  opened  my  mother's 
letters,  and  I  reflected  whether  I  was  justified 
in    opening   these.       After    a   little    while    I 
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decided  to  read  uncle  Bryan's  letter,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  probably  inform  me 
where  he  was  staying ;  in  which  case  I 
should  be  able  to  rid  myself  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  business.  Jessie's  letter  I  would 
not  read — at  least  for  the  present ;  she  may 
have  written  in  it  what  she  might  not  wish 
me  to  see.  I  laid  it  aside,  and  unfastened 
the  envelope  of  uncle  Bryan's  letter.  It 
contained  many  sheets  of  manuscript,  method- 
ically arranged,  some  in  uncle  Bryan's  hand- 
writing, some  in  a  writing  which  was  strange 
to  me.  I  ofive  them  in  their  order.  The 
first  was  from  uncle  Bryan  to  my  mother : 


'*  Dear  Emma,^ — I  will  not  speak  of  my 
reasons  for  leaving  you.  Perhaps  you  may 
be  able  to  guess  them.  I  did  it  for  the  best. 
My  absence  may  bring  peace  and  happiness 
into  your  home,  for  it  is  yours.  I  relinquish 
all  claim  to  it.  AVhen  I  tell  you  that  I 
shall  never  return,  you  will  know  that  I  shall 
not  set  foot  inside  the  shop  again.  I  cannot 
have   many  years  longer  to  live,  and  I  shall 
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do  well  enough,  so  do  not  give  yourself  any 
anxiety  about  me.  I  sliall  always  be  able 
to  get  my  bread,  and  I  sliall  wait  patiently 
for  death,  and  shall  be  grateful  when  it  comes, 
but  I  shall  do  nothing  to  hasten  it.  Life  has 
been  a  weary  load  to  me,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  shake  it  off.  This  impatience  would 
change  to  resignation  and  to  gratitude,  not 
not  for  death,  but  for  life,  if  it  were  possible 
for  one  thing  to  happen ;  but  it  is  utterly, 
utterly  impossible,  and  it  is  just  and  right 
that  it  should  be  out  of  my  reach. 

'*  I  have  a  distinct  purpose  in  writing  ^ 
to  you,  apart  from  any  selfish  words  which 
fall  from  my  pen.  It  is  this  :  In  telling 
you  and  my  nephew  the  story  of  my  life  I 
threw  blame  upon  my  dead  wife.  I  did 
worse  than  this — I  slandered  her  memory. 
That  I  spoke  what  I  believed  is  no  excuse 
for  me.  I  created  for  myself,  out  of  my 
blindness  and  fatal  imperiousness  of  self,  a 
delusion  and  a  lie  which  have  embittered 
my  life.  I  could  bear  this  with  calmness 
if  the  consequences  had  fallen  only   on  my- 
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self  ;  but  I  see  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  how 
I  have  made  others  suffer.  The  bitterest 
punishment  that  could  fall  upon  me  would 
not  serve  to  expiate  my  deadly  sin.  I  do 
suffer  bitterly,  keenly,  and  my  soul  writhes 
from  pain  and  shame. 

"  Can  I  speak  more  strongly  ?  And  yet 
these  words  are  weak.  Too  late  I  see  my 
folly  and  my  crime.  Many  things  that 
Christopher  said  to  me  were  true.  I  humbly 
ask  his  forgiveness,  and  I  humbly  pray  that 
the  happiness  he  said  I  did  my  best  to  de- 
stroy may  yet  fall  to  his  lot.  If  he  will 
picture  me  an  old  man  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  into  whose  life  few  rays  of  sunshine 
have  passed,  pleading  to  him,  he  may  soften 
towards  me.  Perhaps  he  may  believe  that 
I  loved  him ;  if  he  does  believe  it,  he  will 
believe  the  truth. 

"  The  letter  I  send  with  this  is  from  my 
dead  wife  ;  it  will  explain  itself.  I  received 
it  at  the  same  time  the  letter  came  to  you 
from  Jessie.  Merely  looking  at  her  name 
upon   paper,    now   that    I    have    written    it, 
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deepens  my  anguish,  my  shame,  and  my 
remorse.  It  will  never  fall  to  my  lot  to  ask 
her  forgiveness,  as  I  ask  yours  and  your 
son's.  I  put  myself  in  her  place,  and  I 
know  what  her  feelings  are. 

"  Let  Christopher  read  this  and  my  wife's 
letter. 

"  Good-bye,  Emma.  For  your  unwavering 
kindness  and  gentleness  to  me,  who  have 
repaid  you  so  badly,  receive  the  humble 
heartfelt  thanks  of 

"Bryan  Carey.'' 

Then  followed  the  letter  from  his  wife. 


CHAPTEK   YIIL 

FROM  FRANCES  TO  HER  HUSBAND,  BRYAN  CAREY. 

"I  ADDRESS  you  from  the  grave,  and  I  pray 
that  what  I  write  may  never  reach  your  hands. 
If,  unhappily,  you  are  fated  to  read  these 
words,  they  will  bring  their  own  j)unishment 
with  them. 

"  Do  I  hope,  then,  that  you  may  be  dead  on 
the  day  that  this  letter  shall  be  opened  or 
destroyed,  unread  ?  No.  But  rather  than 
you  should  receive  it,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  earth  covered  you,  as  it  has  covered  me 
these  many  years.  You  will  understand  my 
meaning  before  you  have  finished  reading.  I 
write  in  no  vindictive  spirit.  All  bitter  feel- 
ing has  left  me  ;  although  even  yourself  may 
acknowledge  that  I  have  good  cause  for  feeling 
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bitterly  towards  you.  But  I  am  resolved 
tliat  you  shall  not  blight  another  life  as  you 
blighted  mine.  Another  life  so  dear  to  me ! 
that  should  be  so  dear  to  you !  Another  life 
that  has  been  some  comfort  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  sorrow  and  affliction  ;  and  that 
I  hope  may  be  long  spared  for  happiness. 

"It  is  not  a  giddy  girl  who  is  Avriting  to 
you.  It  is  a  woman  wdio  has  learned  to  look 
upon  things  with  fair  judgment,  notwithstand- 
ing that  she  has  suffered  deeply  from  a  cruel 
wrong  inflicted  upon  her.  • 

"  When  you  first  came  to  me  I  was  a 
child  almost  in  years.  I  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  world,  or  of  gaining 
that  experience  which  is  necessary  to  those 
who  move  in  its  busy  quarters.  I  had  never 
known  trouble  or  sorrow^  and,  until  my  father 
fell  into  misfortune,  I  had  lived  very  happily 
with  him.  He  had  his  faults,  I  do  not  doubt, 
as  we  all  have ;  but  he  was  a  good  father  to 
the  last,  and  I  loved  him  to  the  last.  You 
judged  him  harshly,  I  know,  and  made  no 
excuses  for  him — but  it  is  in  your  nature  to 
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judge  harshly.  Weak  as  he  was  to  some  extent, 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  wronged 
his  wife — doubly  wronged  her — and  then  have 
•deserted  her :  as  you  wronged  and  deserted 
me.  I  have  some  remembrance  of  my  mother, 
^Yh.o  died  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I 
know  that  he  was  indulgent  and  good  to 
her. 

"  I  fancy  I  can  see  a  hard  look  on  your 
face  at  the  word  indulgent.  But  some 
natures  require  indulgence,  and  are  the  better 
and  the  happier  for  it.  You  were  for  a  time 
indulgent  to  me,  and  it  was  for  this,  as  well 
as  for  other  qualities  in  you  upon  which  I 
placed  higher  value  than  you  deserved,  that 
I  loved  you. 

*'  Yes,  I  loved  you.  I  scarcely  know  whether 
you  ever  believed  I  did  ;  for,  thinking  over 
matters  since  our  separation,  I  have  arrived 
— whether  rightly  or  wrongly — at  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  correct  estimate  of  your 
•character,  at  what  assuredly  is  a  correct 
estimate  if  you  are  destined  to  read  it.  I 
see    you,    hard    and    intolerant ;   doubtful    of 
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goodness  in  others  ;  prone  to  place  the  most 
uncharitable  construction  on  the  actions  of 
others.  Lightness  of  heart  is  in  your  eyes 
a  sign  of  levity.  Surely  the  moods  which 
were  familiar  to  me  in  the  first  days  of  our 
acquaintanceship,  and  in  the  first  few 
months  of  our  wedded  life,  must  have  been 
foreis:n  to  vour  nature. 

"  T  see  something  more  in  you.  I  see  you 
false  to  your  Avife  and  to  your  marriage 
vows.  I  see  you,  who  prided  yourself  upon 
your  sense  of  justice,  most  unjust  and  un- 
generous to  me.  Let  your  heart  answer  if 
I  am  wrong. 

"  Kecall  the  evenino^  on  which  we  met  for 
the  first  time,  and  certain  words  which 
passed  between  us.  You  were  at  my  father  s 
house,  advising  him  upon  his  business  afiairs, 
which  had  become  complicated.  You  said 
that  my  voice  reminded  you  of  a  friend — 
:a  lady  friend,  very  dear  to  you — and  that 
she  was  dead.  The  words  did  not  make 
much  impression  upon  me  at  the  time  ;  but 
I  had  occasion  afterwards  to  remember  them. 
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I  liked  you  that  evening.  Your  grave  face^ 
your  sensible  ways,  were  agreeable  to  me, 
frivolous  girl  as  you  supposed  me  to  be. 
We  kept  but  little  society  ;  the  only  regular 
visitor  at  my  father's  house  was  my  cousin 
Kalph.  I  loved  him  ;  but  not  in  the  way 
you  suspected.  AVe  had  been  intimate  from 
early  childhood,  and  I  had  a  sincere  affec- 
tion for  him.  When  I  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  you,  I  saw  faults  in  him 
which  I  had  not  hitherto  discerned ;  there 
was  a  want  of  stability  in  his  character  ;, 
he  was  indolent  and  deficient  in  manliness.. 
Even  if  you  had  not  entered  into  my  life,, 
and  marred  it,  I  think  I  should  never  have 
had  any  but  a  cousinly  love  for  him.  So^ 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  were  no 
grounds  for  jealousy  on  your  part,  and  no 
grounds  for  your  base  suspicions  of  me.. 
1  do  not  speak  for  him  ;  I  speak  for  myself. 
And  when  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  day^ 
you  deserted  me,  and  accused  me  of  loving 
him  as  a  woman  should  love  the  man  she 
wishes   to   marry,  you   lied.       But   you   had 
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another  purpose  to  serve,   and  it  suited  you 
to  write  the  lie. 

"  Of  our  married  life  I  need  say  but  few 
words.  I  was  very  happy  for  a  time.  You 
had  behaved  nobly  and  generously  to  my 
father ;  you  were  most  kind  and  indulgent 
to  me.  If,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  we  were 
living  beyond  our  means,  I  had  no  sus- 
picion of  it.  You  never  gave  me  the  slightest 
hint  to  that  effect,  and  you  encouraged 
what  I  now  know  were  extravagances  in 
me.  But — believe  it  or  not  as  you  wiU — I 
'Could  have  been  contented  and  happy 
without  them.  You  told  me  you  were  rich, 
and  you  could  not  fail  to  know  that  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  Why  could 
you  not  have  confided  in  me  ?  AYas  it  honest 
to  keep  me,  of  you  own  free  will,  in  such 
absolute  ignorance,  and  then  to  blame  me  for 
not  having  known  ?  I  think,  if  you  had 
trusted  me,  that  you  might  have  found 
isome  good  in  me  —  judged  even  by  the 
light  of  your  own  hard  judgment ;  but 
it    is    in   your   nature   to   accuse    and  judge 
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in  tlie  same  breath,  and  to  do  both  unmerci- 
fully. 

"  I  remember  well  the  last  day  you  were 
kind  to  me.  You  left  me  in  the  morning 
with  smiles ;  you  returned  home  long  after 
midnight  a  changed  man.  I,  also,  was  changed 
when  you  returned.  I  have  other  cause  to 
remember  the  day;  for  in  the  evening  my 
cousin  Ealph  came  to  see  me,  and  stayed  with 
me  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  You  had  sent 
me  a  note  saying  that  you  were  detained  at 
your  office  by  important  business.  I  read  the 
note  to  my  cousin,  and  he  laughed  at  it,  and 
said  that  you  had  good  cause  for  your  absence. 
His  words  conveyed  a  strange  meaning  to  my 
ears,  and  I  asked  for  an  explanation.  He 
gave  it  to  me  ;  and  I  learnt,  to  my  horror, 
that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  another 
woman — a  stranger  in  the  town.  Before  I  had 
recovered  from  the  shock,  I  received  another. 
My  cousin  Ealph,  in  a  mad  moment,  proved 
himself  to  be  what  I  had  not  hitherto 
suspected — a  vile  bad  man.  He  told  me,  in 
passionate  terms,  that  he  loved  me,  and  that 
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he  had  loved  me  from  boyhood ;  that  it  had 
been  the  dream  of  his  life  that  we  should 
be  married,  and  that,  but  for  you  and  your 
money,  his  life  might  have  been  a  life  of 
happiness.  I  listened  in  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment ;  I  knew  that  he  had  an  affection  for- 
me, but  I  thought  it  was  such  an  affection 
as  one  cousin  might  innocently  have  enter- 
tained for 'another.  I  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  this  discovery,  and  by  his  accusations 
against  you,  that  I  had  no  power  to  stay  his 
words.  He  misinterj)reted  my  silence,  and 
proceeded  in  wilder  terms  to  propose  flight 
to  me.  I  tried  to  answer  him,  but  my  grief, 
and  my  terror  lest  you  should  return  while 
he  was  in  the  house — for  he  was  at  my  feet 
and  refused  to  stir — made  me  weak.  I  im- 
plored him  for  my  sake  and  for  his  own 
to  leave  me  ;  and  presently,  when  I  grew 
stronger,  I  addressed  him  in  words  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  misunderstand.  It 
flashed  upon  me  then  that  he  had  invented 
the  story  he  had  told  me  about  you,  and  I 
taunted  him  with   it.      He   answered   me   to 
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the  effect  that  he  would  prove  it  true  before 
many  days  were  over,  and  that  then  I  might 
possibly  listen  to  him  more  favourably.  He 
left  me  ;  and  your  own  conduct  towards  me 
from  that  day,  during  the  short  time  we  were 
together,  was  almost  a  sufficient  proof.  You 
would  have  judged  upon  that  evidence ;  I 
was  not  content  with  it.  I  soon  tasted  the 
bitterness  that  lay  in  knowledge.  A  clerk 
in  your  office,  who  had  for  a  purpose  of  his 
own  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  this  woman — probably  to  use  against  you 
in  some  way — and  whom  you  had  employed 
to  convey  money  and  letters  to  her  at  different 
times,  told  me  more  than  I  wanted  to  know. 
•On  the  day  that  you  had  the  public  quarrel 
with  my  cousin  Ealph — I  heard  of  it  soon 
afterwards,  for  it  became  matter  of  common 
talk — I  discovered  that  this  woman  came 
from  a  town  in  which  you  had  formerly 
resided — that  you  knew  her  then — and  that 
her  history  was  a  shameful  one.  Then  there 
came  to  me  the  words  that  had  passed 
-between    us    upon    your    first    visit    to    my 
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father's  house,  when  you  said  that  my  voice 
reminded  you  of  a  woman  who  was  dear  to 
you,  and  who  was  dead.  It  was  easy  to 
supply  the  blank  spaces  in  the  story  to  make 
it  complete — shamefully,  miserably  complete. 
Your  clerk  told  me  that  the  life  you  had 
lived  in  that  town  was  not  a  respectable 
one  :  I  did  not  ask  him  how  he  had  gained 
his  knowledge,  but  I  was  sure  of  its  truth. 
You  left  that  town,  and  came  to  this  place, 
a  complete  stranger,  knowing  no  one,  known 
by  none.  You  refused  to  speak  of  your  paiet 
life ;  not  a  word  had  ever  passed  your  lips 
with  reference  to  it.  What  other  confirma- 
tion was  needed  of  the  truth  of  your  clerk's 
statements  ?  You  tried  to  blot  out  your  past 
career,  knowing  that  it  would  not  bear  the 
light,  and  that  the  good  name  and  position 
you  had  gained  would  be  sullied  and  lost  if 
the  particulars  were  made  public.  You  de- 
serted the  woman  who  had  been  your  com- 
panion, and  when  you  were  inadvertently 
betrayed  into  remembrance  of  her  by  the 
sound    of   my   voice,   you   told   me   she   was 
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dead.  You  never  mentioned  her  again,  nor 
did  I,  for  I  had  forgotten  her.  But  see  how 
hard  it  is  to  lead  a  life  of  hypocrisy,  as 
you  have  done  I  Shame  never  dies,  nor  can 
it  ever  be  completely  wiped  away.  After 
years  of  sojourn  here,  when  you  had  gained 
money,  position,  and  a  good  name ;  when  you 
had  taken  a  simple,  ignorant,  and  innocently- 
vain  girl  to  your  heart,  and  had  sworn  to  cherish 
and  protect  her — this  woman  tracks  you,  finds 
you,  and  appeals  to  you  by  the  remembrance 
of  old  times,  and  perhaps  by  other  arguments 
more  powerful,  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  On 
the  very  evening  she  meets  you,  you  take 
her  to  a  house  in  the  town,  and  provide 
lodgings  for  her,  and  from  that  time  your 
visits  are  frequent.  Is  this  part  of  your 
story  complete,  and  need  I  add  to  it  by 
saying  that  you  mentioned  not  a  word  con- 
cerning the  woman  to  the  wife  you  professed 
to  love  ?  If  there  was  no  shame  in  the  rela- 
tions that  existed  between  you  and  her,  why 
should  you  have  taken  such  pains  to  conceal 
them  ?     On   the   day   you   deserted  me,   you 
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told  me  you  were  ruined,  and  you  adopted 
tlie  miserable  subterfuge  of  saying  that  you 
had  discovered  all,  and  that  you  could  no 
longer  live  with  me.  Your  meaning  was 
plain  enough.  You  implied  that  I  was  false 
to  you  and  to  the  vows  I  had  taken  on  the 
day  we  were  married.  A  more  wicked  lie 
never  poisoned  the  heart  of  man  or  woman. 
I  had  brought  shame  and  disgrace  upon  you, 
you  said,  and  that  it  was  useless  my  sending 
.after  you.  I  have  read  this  letter  often — 
it  is  destroyed  now ;  I  burnt  it  lest  ofie 
who  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  heart's  blood 
should  see  it — and  I  have  wondered  at  my 
folly  and  credulity  in  ever,  for  one  moment, 
believing  you  to  be  a  good  and  just  man. 
For  I  did  believe  you  to  be  this.  There 
was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  set  you  up 
-as  a  model  of  honour  and  integrity  and  truth. 
The  last  words  of  your  letter  are  burnt  into 
my  heart.  Do  you  remember  them  ?  '  If  I 
•could  make  you  a  free  woman,  so  that  you 
might  marry  the  man  you  love,  I  would 
willingly  lay   down  my  life ;    but   it  cannot 
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be  done.  The  only  and  best  reparation  I  can 
offer  is  to  promise,  as  I  do  now  most  faithfully,, 
to  wipe  yon  out  of  my  heart,  so  that  you 
may  be  free  from  me  for  ever.'  How  fair 
those  words  sound — how  self-sacrificino- — hoAV 
manly !  What  a  noble  nature  do  they  dis- 
play !  Would  it  be  believed  that  while  this- 
letter  was  on  its  way  to  the  wife  whom  he 
was  about  to  desert — to  the  wife  whom  he  had 
most  cruelly  wronged  and  most  shamefully 
betrayed — the  man  who  wrote  it  was  entering 
the  house  where  the  w^oman  lived  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  former  years  ?  The 
next  morning  you  left.  Two  days  afterwards 
the  woman  followed  you  to  London. 

"  Is  anything  more  wanted  to  complete 
the  shameful  story  ?  Had  I  brought  disgrace 
upon  you,  or  had  you  brought  it  upon  me  ? 
A  noble  reparation,  indeed,  did  you  make 
to  me ! 

"  You  may  ask  how  it  was  that  I  discovered 
your  visit  to  the  woman.  My  father  and 
my  cousin  saw  you  coming  from  the  house, 
where  doubtless  you  had  completed  all  your 
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arrangements,  and  left  your  final  instructions. 
My  cousin  it  was  who  told  me.  'Now/  lie 
said,  '  do  you  believe  that  he  is  false  ? ' 
'  Yes/  I  answered  ;  ^  I  am  convinced  of  it.' 
What  followed  ?  Kemember  it  is  your  dead 
wife  who  is  speaking  to  you,  and  do  not 
dare,  for  your  soul's  sake,  to  add  to  your 
cruelty  by  doubting  what  she  says.  My 
cousin  Kalph  then  began  to  speak  again  of 
his  own  selfish  passion,  and  I  bade  him  never 
to  presume  to  address  me  again.  From  that 
day  I  never  saw  him ;  some  little  while  after- 
wards my  father  told  me  he  had  gone  abroad, 
but  we  never  heard  from  him. 

"We  remained — my  father  and  I — for  a 
few  weeks  after  your  departure,  and  then 
lay  father's  health  suddenly  broke  down.  In 
one  thing  you  had  most  completely  suc- 
ceeded ;  you  had  blackened  my  name  as  well 
as  your  own.  Innocent  as  I  was,  wronged 
as  I  was,  I  think  no  one  in  my  native 
.place  pitied  me.  Persons  who  had  once  re- 
spected me  avoided  me,  or  slighted  me.  Day 
hj  day  the  torture  of  living  in  this  atmosphere 
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of  injustice  grew  until  it  was  unbearable ;  and 
when  my  father  broke  down,  I  took  him  with 
me  into  a  strange  place,  where  neither  of  us 
was  known,  and  where  I  hoped  by  carefully 
husbanding  our  small  means,  and  by  em- 
ploying some  hours  of  the  day  in  needlework,, 
to  be  enabled  to  live  quietly,  if  not  in  peace. 
There  was  another  reason  why  I  was  anxious 
to  leave — a  reason  which  you  will  now  learn 
for  a  certainty  for  the  first  time.  I  was 
about  to  become  a  mother. 

"  I  kept  this  secret  from  you.  Often  and 
often  had  I  listened  to  the  expression  of  your 
wishes — the  dearest  wish  of  your  heart,  you 
said — that  our  union  might  be  blessed  with 
children.  Your  wish  was  that  our  first  child 
might  be  a  girl,  and  I  used  to  hang  with 
delight  upon  your  words — believing  in  them 
in  my  credulous  faith — when  you  described 
how  you  would  educate  and  rear  her  into  a 
good  woman.  I  kept  the  secret,  intending 
to  joyfully  surprise  you  later  on ;  but  it  was> 
fated  that  you  should  never  learn  it  from  my 
lips.     When  my  time  drew  near,,  I  was  among, 
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strangers.  I  prayed  that  I  might  be  blessed 
with  a  boy,  who  would  be  able  to  fight 
against  the  world's  cruelties — with  a  boy  who 
might  one  day — if  you  lived — ^be  able  to  tell 
you  to  your  face  that  you  had  slandered  his 
mother.  I  had  those  thoughts  at  that  time, 
and  I  set  them  down  so  that  you  may  know 
exactly  the  state  of  my  mind  towards  you. 
I  prayed  most  fervently  that  the  child  might 
not  be  a  girl,  whose  fate  it  might  be  'to  be 
treated  by  a  man  as  her  unhappy  mother 
was  treated  by  you.  But  my  prayers  were 
not  heard.  The  child  I  clasped  to  my  breast 
— your  child — was  a  girl. 

"I  hardly  dared  to  look  into  her  face  at  first, 
for  I  feared  that  she  might  resemble  you,  and 
that  I  should  be  compelled  to  hate  her.  I 
thanked  God  when  I  saw  that  there  was 
but  little  resemblance  to  you.  Think  when 
you  read  this  what  my  feelings  towards  you 
must  have  been. 

*'My  darling's  was  the  sweetest,  most  beauti- 
ful face  that  I  had  ever  gazed  upon.  I  had 
never   conceived   it    possible    that    a   human 
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heart  could  tlirob  with  such  ineffable  deli2[ht 
as  mine  did  even  in  the  midst  of  my  bitter 
sorrow  and  shame,  when  I  looked  into  my 
darling's  face  and  eyes.  I  offered  up  grate- 
ful prayers  that  I  lived  and  was  a  mother, 
and  I  offered  up  prayers  of  thankfulness  also 
that  it  was  out  of  your  power  to  rob  me  of 
my  treasure.  That  you  would  have  done 
it  had  you  known,  I  entertained  no  doubt. 

''  The  first  few  months  of  my  child's  life  I 
was  as  happy  as  it  was  possible  for  a.  wronged 
and  betrayed  woman  to  be.  Intending  in 
these  lines  to  hide  nothing,  I  will  not  dis- 
guise from  you  that  I  shed  many  bitter  tears 
because  she  was  deprived  of  a  father's  love ; 
but  she  did  not  lack  love  and  attention. 
She  was  my  one  comfort  and  joy ;  I  soon 
had  no  one  else  to  love  but  her. 

**My  father  died.  The  doctor  who  had 
attended  him  in  his  illness  warned  me  that, 
unless  I  was  careful  of  myself,  my  life 
might  be  short.  The  thought  that  my  darling 
might  be  left,  helpless  and  dependent  among 
strangers,  frightened  me,  and  I  did  not  know 
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which  way  to  turn  for  counsel  and  advice. 
I  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  capable  of 
helping  me  by  a  kindly,  sensible  word.  To 
this  condition  you  had  brought  me. 

"  But  my  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  yet  full. 
The  doctor  I  have  mentioned  was  an  un- 
married man.  He  believed  me  to  be  a  widow, 
as  I  had  given  out.  I  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  speak  this  untruth.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  that  I  was  a  helpless, 
unhappy  woman,  who  had  been  deserted  by 
her  husband.  To  such  a  creature  strangers 
show  no  mercy ;  they  put  their  own  con- 
struction on  the  story  and  judge  accordingly 
— as  you  would  judge,  harshly,  unfeelingly. 
I  think  I  should  not  have  cared  so  much 
for  myself,  but  I  had  my  darling  to  look  to. 

''The  doctor  flattered  me  by  saying  that 
he  saw  I  was  a  lady,  and,  in  most  respectful 
terms,  he  invited  my  confidence.  He  was 
most  delicate  and  considerate,  but  I  could 
not  confide  in  him  or  any  one ;  my  cruel 
story  and  my  cruel  wrongs  must  be  for  ever 
locked  in  my  breast.     He  did  not  press   me 
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when  he  saw  that  I  was  pained  by  his 
inquiries,  but  he  paid  me  great  attention, 
and  by  his  kindness  lightened  my  load.  I 
did  not  place  any  serious  construction  upon 
his  intentions,  nor  indeed  did  I  think  of 
them,  for  I  was  entirely  wrapt  up  in  my 
love  for  my  darling  child,  who  was  growing 
every  day  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging. 
But  when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  my 
eyes  were  opened.  If  I  had  been  a  free 
woman  I  would  have  accepted  him,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  providing  a  comfortable  home 
for  my  child.  As  I  was  in  chains,  I  refused 
him.  He  said  he  was  a  patient  man,  that 
he  loved  me  very  sincerely,  and  that  he 
would  wait.  In  the  heavy  catalogue  of  my 
sins  that  you  have  against  me,  place  this  new 
one — that  this  good  man  loved  me.  He 
continued  his  attentions,  and  they  brought 
me  into  fresh  disgrace.  In  the  23lace  I  was 
living  there  were  single  ladies,  and  motliers 
who  had  daughters  to  marry,  who  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  the  doctor  would  choose 
from    among    them,    and    they    were    angry 
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when  they  saw  that  I  stood  in  their  way. 
I  do  not  know  whom  I  have  to  thank  for 
what  followed,  but  gradually  rumours  got 
about  to  my  discredit.  I  was  not  a  widow  ;. 
I  was  not  a  married  woman ;  the  name  I 
went  by  was  not  my  own.  Women  shrugged 
their  shoulders  when  they  met  me ;  men 
stared  at  me  insolently  and  familiarly.  What 
had  occurred  in  my  native  town  when  you 
deserted  me  was  repeated  here.  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  fly  from  the  place. 

"At  that  time  my  darling  was  nearly  three 
years  old,  and  the  unkind  creatures  had 
attempted  to  drop  poison  even  into  her 
young  and  innocent  mind.  One  day  she 
asked  me,  in  her  pretty  way,  where  her- 
father  was.  '  You  have  none,  my  darling,' 
I  said ;    '  he  is  dead.' 

''  In  the  new  place  I  found  refuge  in  I 
made  friends  with  a  kind  family,  who  grew 
very  fond  of  my  child — as  none  indeed  could 
help  doing.  Her  bright  ways,  her  innocence, 
her  artlessness,  would  win  any  heart  not 
dead  to  human  affection.     If  anything  should 
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happen  to  me,  these  friends  will  take  care  of 
my  darling  as  long  as  they  are  able.  I  think 
it  is  likely  that  I  shall  not  live  long,  and  I 
have  thought  anxiously  over  the  future  of 
my  darling  until  she  arrives  at  an  age  when 
she  may  be  able  to  protect  and  provide  for 
herself.  I  have  consulted  with  my  new 
friends,  and  I  have  arranged  everything  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment.  I  shall 
place  in  their  hands  a  small  box,  which,  in 
the  event  of  my  death  and  of  their  being 
unable  to  maintain  my  child  (for  they  are 
poor  people),  is  to  be  given  to  her  with  plain 
instructions.  These  instructions  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  here  to  explain,  first  saying, 
however,  that  should  these  good  friends  be 
•able  to  look  after  my  child  until  she  arrives 
at  womanhood,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
give  them  to  her.  In  that  event,  also,  the 
box  and  its  contents  will  be  burnt.  They 
have  promised  me  faithfully,  and  I  know  they 
will  keep  their  word. 

"If   I  am  gone,  and  they  are  too  poor  to 
help   my  child,  she  will  be,  as  I  have  been. 
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without  a  friend.  These  good  people  have- 
some  idea  of  emigrating,  if  they  can  save 
sufficient  money,  and  then  my  darling  will 
be  indeed  helpless.  They  might  take  her 
with  them,  it  may  be  said ;  but  they  may 
not  have  sufficient  means.  And  then,  again, 
it  inflicts  the  most  bitter  pain  upon  me  to- 
think  that  my  darling  child  should  be  taken 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  spot  where  her 
mother  s  ashes  are  laid.  She  will  be  help- 
less, as  I  have  said  ;  but  there  is  one  upon 
whom  she  has  a  just  claim — yourself.*  I 
wished  her  never  to  see  you ;  I  wished  that 
you  might  never  look  upon  her  beautiful 
face,  nor  feel  the  charm  of  her  presence.  But 
I  see  no  other  way  to  secure  a  home  for 
her.  Should  she  be  left  without  friends,  she 
will  come  to  you,  a  stranger,  with  a  letter 
from  me,  who  will  even  then  be  dead,  asking 
you  to  give  a  home  to  a  friendless  child. 
She  will  bear  a  strange  name,  and  will  know 
you  only  as  a  stranger.  Neither  will  you 
know  her ;  it  may  be  that  you  will  see  in 
her  face  some  slight  resemblance  to  the  wife 
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whose  happiness  you  have  destroyed,  and 
it  may  be  that  you  may  place  that  resem- 
blance to  your  dead  wife's  discredit.  Do 
so,  and  bring  another  shame  upon  your 
soul. 

''How  do  I  know  where  you  live  in  Lon- 
don ?  It  has  been  discovered  for  me,  by 
means  of  a  clue  which  my  father  obtained 
soon  after  your  flight.  When  a  mother  is 
working  for  her  child,  she  can  do  much.  I 
have  never  seen  London,  but  I  know  your  ad- 
dress ;  and  on  the  day  that  the  friends  I  have 
made  for  my  child  find  they  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide for  her,  she  will  present  herself  at  your 
door.  Hard  and  unfeeling,  cruel  and  unjust, 
as  you  are,  I  think  you  will  not  turn  her 
from  it. 

"  In  the  small  box  which  my  friends  will 
give  to  my  darling  child  are  three  letters, 
numbered  first,  second,  third.  On  the  first 
letter  is  written,  '  To  be  opened  first,  on  your 
■eighteenth  birthday,  before  the  other  letters 
are  touched.  This  is  the  sacred  wish  of  your 
vdead   mother.'       I    copy  this    letter    in   this 
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place,    so   that   you   may   clearly    understand 
what  I  have  done  : 

"  '  My  darling  Child,  —  I   wish    you  to 

regard   these   written   words   as   though   they 

are   spoken   to   you   with  my   dying    breath, 

and  to  obey  them.      If  Mr.  Bryan  Carey  has 

made  your  life  happy,  and  if  you  are  in  the 

enjoyment    of    a    happy   home,    destroy    the 

second    letter    by    fire,    and   hand    him    the 

third.     If  it  is  otherwise  with  you,  and  your 

life  with  him  has  been  in  any  way  unhappy, 

destroy  the  third  letter  by  fire,  as  you  would 

have    done    the    second.      Then    seek    some 

quiet   place  and  read  the  second  letter,  and 

when  you  have  read  it,  send  it  to  Mr.  Carey, 

and  act  as  you  think  best  for  your  welfare 

and  happiness.     That  God  will  for  ever  bless 

and  protect  my  darling  is  the  prayer  of  your 

mother, 

'  Frances.' 

''The  third  letter  contains  a  short  account 
of  my  life  since  you  left  me,  and  the   state- 
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ment  that  Jessie  is  your  daughter.  It  leaves 
it  to  your  judgment  to  make  the  relationship 
known  to  her,  or  to  let  it  remain  a  secret. 

*'The  second  letter  you  are  now  reading. 

*'If  it  fall  into  your  hands,  Jessie  will 
have  read  it  first,  and  will  know  how  basely 
you  behaved  to  me.  She  will  know  that 
your  conduct  towards  me  was  such  that  a 
woman  never  can  forgive,  and  she  will  un- 
derstand that  a  man  had  better  kill  his  wife 
than  inflict  upon  her  such  shame  and  misery 
and  humiliation  as  you  inflicted  upon  me,  a 
guiltless  woman,  as  God  is  my  Judge.  She 
will  know  that  you  deserted  me  for  another 
woman,  and  left  me,  a  simple  inexperienced 
girl,  to  battle  alone  with  the  pitiless  world. 
Ah,  how  pitiless  it  is,  how  uncharitable,  how 
cruel !  How  many  nights  have  I  passed 
shedding  what  might  have  been  tears  of 
blood,  for  they  were  wrung  from  a  bruised 
and  bleeding  heart !  She,  who  has  lived  with 
me  many  happy  years  in  her  childhood's  life, 
will,  when  she  reads  this,  be  able  to  look 
back   with   the   eyes  of  a  woman   upon   the 
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life  I  led  while  we  were  together,  and  she 
will  know  whether  it  was  without  stain  and 
without  reproach.  She  will  have  had  experi- 
ence both  of  you  and  myself,  and  of  both 
our  natures  and  minds,  and  she  will  have 
sense  and  intelligence  enough  to  judge 
fairly  between  us.  I  repeat  here,  with  all 
the  strength  of  my  soul,  what  I  have  declared 
before — that  when  you  accused  me  of  loving 
my  cousin  Ralph  and  of  being  false  to  you, 
you  lied  most  foully. 

"  I  believe  that  I  decided  rightly  when  I 
decided  to  write  these  things.  As  you  have 
acted  towards  your  daughter,  so  shall  be 
your  reward.  Whether  it  be  for  good  or 
ill,  you  have  earned  it. 

"Your  unhappy  wife, 

''  Feances.'' 

After  the  last  sheet  of  this  letter,  there  were 
a  few  words  in  uncle  Bryants  handwriting, 
evidently  intended  for  my  mother  :  "If  you 
see  her  whom  I  scarcely  dare  call  my  daughter 
for  the  shame  which  overwhelms  me,  tell  her 

VOL.  III.  L 
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but  one  thing  from  me — that  her  mother's 
suspicions  concerning  the  woman  I  befriended 
are  unfounded.  She  will  believe  this,  per- 
haps ;  it  is  the  truth." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A     HAPPY    RECOVERY. 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  affected  me  power- 
fully. There  was  something  solemn  in  the 
mere  handlino;  of  a  confession  written  bv*a 
woman  long  since  dead — a  woman  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  wronged  and  had  so  cruelly 
suffered.  It  was  like  a  voice  from  the  tomb, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  that 
it  was  the  solemn  bitter  truth. 

I  had  never  suspected  that  Jessie  was  in 
any  way  related  to  uncle  Bryan,  but  it  did 
not  surprise  me  to  learn  it.  The  fact  that 
she  was  my  cousin  brought  with  it  no 
sense  of  pleasure  ;  it  gave  me  no  claim  on 
her  affection.     Eather  would  she  be  inclined 
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to  look  with  feelings  of  repugnance  upon 
all  who  were  connected  with  her  by  blood, 
for  by  the  nearest  of  these  her  mother  had 
been  brought  to  misery  and  shame,  and  her 
own  life  had  been  made  most  unhappy ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  all  her  soul 
would  rise  in  vindication  of  her  mother's 
honour. 

It  was  past  midnight,  and  everji^hing 
about  me  was  very  still.  My  mother  was 
sleeping  more  peacefully  than  she  had  yet 
done  through  her  illness,  and  I  remarked 
with  thankfulness  that  the  distressed  expres- 
sion on  her  face  was  wearing  away,  and 
that  she  was  beginning  to  look  something 
like  her  old  sweet  self  Insensibly  in  her 
sleep  her  arm  stole  round  my  neck.  I  let 
it  rest  there  for  many  minutes,  and  when 
I  rose  from  her  side  and  kissed  her  fingers, 
there  was  a  soft  smile  upon  her  lips — the 
first  unclouded  smile  I  had  seen  there  for 
many  a  day.  It  gave  me  hope  and  glad- 
dened my  heart. 

I  was  in  no  humour  for  sleep,  having  had 
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some  rest  during  the  clay,  and  I  liad  told 
riorry  that  I  would  sit  up  with  my  mother 
until  the  morning.  I  placed  the  letter  I  had 
been  reading  in  my  desk,  and  then,  arranging 
the  screen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  lie^ht 
by  which  I  worked  should  not  fall  upon  my 
mother's  face,  and  also  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  they  must  rest  upon 
me,  I  sat  at  my  table  and  worked  and  thought 
My  work  was  noiseless,  and  I  could  do  it 
without  disturbing  the  stillness.  I  was  thank- 
ful for  that.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  it 
came  into  my  mind  that  there  are  numberless 
small  things  in  life  which  we  ought  to  be 
grateful  for,  but  the  thought  came.  Presently, 
while  my  hands  and  eyes  were  busy  on  deli- 
cate manipulations  in  the  wood,  my  mind 
reverted  to  uncle  Bryan  and  Jessie,  and  the 
strange,  strange  letter  I  had  read.  Could 
Jessie  ever  forgive  her  father  ?  Never,  I 
thought.  The  unkindnesses  inflicted  upon 
herself  she  might  have  been  eager  to  forgive 
when  she  made  the  discovery  that  she  had  a 
father  living,   but   the   wrong   inflicted   upon 
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her  mother  was  past  forgiveness.  Truly,  the 
dead  wife  had  punished  the  living  husband 
with  a  cunning  hand.  But  it  was  a  just 
blow  that  she  had  struck.  She  had  shown 
no  vindictiveness ;  for  had  he  behaved  kindly 
to  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  given  the  shelter 
of  his  home,  Jessie  would  never  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  her  mothers  wrongs. 
Yes,  it  was  just,  but  it  was  terrible. 

Terrible  indeed.  To  find  a  father  only  to 
hate  him.  To  find  a  father,  and  in  the  dis- 
covery to  gain  the  knowledge  that  his  con- 
duct to  her  mother  might  have  brought  lasting 
shame  and  disgrace  upon  her  own  good  name. 

And  he  ?  How  did  he  feel  it  ?  The  words 
he  addressed  to  me  in  his  letter  to  my  mother 
were  very  clear  in  my  mind.  ''Too  late  I 
see  my  folly  and  my  crime.  Many  things 
that  Christopher  said  to  me  were  true.  I 
humbly  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  I  humbly 
pray  that  the  happiness  he  said  I  did  my 
be&t  to  destroy  may  yet  fall  to  his  lot.  If 
if  he  will  picture  me,  an  old  man  with  a 
bleeding  heart,  into  whose  life  but  few   rays 
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•of  sunshine  have  passed,  pleading  to  him,  he 
may  soften  towards  me.  Perhaps  he  may 
believe  that  I  loved  him ;  if  he  does  believe 
it,  he  will  believe  the  truth." 

I  did  believe  it ;  I  felt  that  it  was  true. 
I  asked  myself  whether  all  the  fault  was 
his ;  whether  he  was  entirely  to  blame  because 
it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  show  love  in  its 
sweetest  way.  I  recalled  the  words  he  had 
used  when  he  described  to  me  and  my 
mother  the  home  in  which  he  spent  his 
childhood's  days.  I  raised  up  a  picturo,  of 
his  mother,  a  weak-minded  woman,  ruled  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron  by  her  husband,  ruled 
even  in  her  affections  by  a  man  whom  his 
own  son  could  not  respect,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  hypocrite.  The  son  must  have  learned 
bad  lessons  in  such  a  home.  Was  it  not  to 
the  son's  credit  that  he  refused  to  be  moulded 
by  such  influences  ?  But  if  the  son  had  had 
such  a  mother  as  mine 

Ah,  if  an  influence  so  sweet  had  sweetened 
his  life — if  an  affection  so  pure  had  purified 
his  mind — how  different  it  might  have  been 
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with  liim !  The  cobwebs  of  scepticism  and 
bitter  distrust  might  have  been  swept  from 
his  soul.  He  might  have  grown  into  a  good 
and  noble  man.  For  I  recognised  qualities 
in  uncle  Bryan's  nature  far  higher  than 
those  with  which  the  men  I  was  acquainted 
with  were  gifted.  My  blind  unreasoning 
anger  against  him  was  gone,  and  I  felt  only 
pity  for  the  desolate  old  man.  I  j)ictured 
him,  as  he  had  desired  me  to  do,  an  old 
man  with  a  bleeding  heart,  into  whose  life 
but  few  rays  of  sunshine  had  passed — an  old 
man  who  in  his  youth  had  been  soured,  mis- 
directed, misjudged,  his  rare  qualities  and  gifts^ 
turned  against  himself ;  and  I  pitied  him  with 
a  full  heart,  and  most  freely  forgave  him. 

At  this  point  I  recalled  everythiug  in  his 
character  that  spoke  in  his  favour — his  love 
of  flowers,  his  love  of  justice,  which  had 
something  heroic  in  it,  his  contempt  for 
meanness  and  roguery,  his  gentle  behaviour 
towards  my  mother,  by  whom  alone  he  was 
properly  understood.  He  would  have  been, 
astonished  had  he  known  my  thoughts. 
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In  this  better  mood  I  continued  my  work.. 
Tick,  tick,  tick,  went  the  little  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  the  sound  seemed  to  add  to- 
the  stillness  instead  of  disturbing  it.  Once, 
upon  raising  my  eyes  to  my  mother's  bed,  I 
fancied  that  she  was  awake  and  was  observing 
me.  I  stole  towards  the  bed,  but  her  eyes- 
were  closed ;  I  kissed  her  softly,  and  resumed 
my  work.  The  wood-block  I  was  engaged 
upon  represented  a  woman  standing  by  a 
field  after  the  corn  had  been  cut  and  gathered. 
It  was  sunset,  and  the  woman,  who  uras 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  was 
gazing  sadly  and  mournfully  at  the  setting 
sun  and  the  bare  field,  with  only  the  stubble 
left  on  it.  I  knew  the  story  which  the 
picture  was  intended  to  illustrate.  The 
woman  had  been  parted  from  her  son,  who 
was  in  a  distant  land,  many  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  sea,  and  the  last  news  she 
had  received  from  him  represented  him  as 
being  beset  by  misfortune  and  sickness.  She 
was  standing  now,  thinking  mournfully  of 
the   times   when  she  and   he  were   together; 
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iind  the  sun,  setting  among  sad  clouds,  and 
the  corn-field,  shorn  of  its  golden  glory,  were 
in  fit  keeping  with  her  thoughts.  Another 
23icture  drawn  on  the  wood,  and  which  I 
had  not  yet  commenced  to  engrave,  lay  before 
me.  The  scene  was  the  same,  and  the  figure 
of  the  woman  was  there,  but  the  time  and 
circumstances  were  different  from  the  last. 
It  was  morning  in  the  opening  of  summer ; 
the  corn  was  ripening,  and  lying  on  the 
ground  at  the  mothers  feet  was  the  son, 
restored  to  her  in  health.  Insensibly,  as  I 
proceeded  with  my  work,  my  thoughts 
reverted  to  a  certain  time  in  my  childhood 
when  my  mother  toiled  during  the  day  and 
.sat  up  late  in  the  night  working  for  me. 
How  many  a  night  had  I  seen  her  sitting 
at  the  table  in  our  poorly-furnished  one  room, 
>stitching  until  daylight  dawned  to  earn  bread 
for  her  child.  The  songs  she  used  to  sing 
softly  to  herself  came  to  my  lips,  and  I 
murmured  them  almost  unconsciously,  while 
the  tears  ran  from  my  eyes.  My  heart  was 
throbbing  with   exquisite   tenderness   towards 
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my  mother,  and  I  thought  that  never  in 
all  my  reading  had  I  met  with  a  woman  so 
thoroughly  good  and  pure  and  true.  I 
covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand  to  shut  out 
the  aching  fear  that,  with  the  force  of  a 
visible  presence,  was  creeping  upon  me  and 
whispering  that  the  priceless  blessing  of  her 
love  was  lost  to  me  for  ever ;  but  the  action 
brought  a  deeper  darkness  to  my  soul.  It 
lasted  but  a  moment,  thank  God  !  for  sud- 
denly my  name  was  uttered  in  a  soft  clear 
tone.  ^ 

"  Chris  ! '' 

My  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat  as  the 
sound  of  my  mother's  voice,  with  its  old 
sweet  cadence,  fell  upon  my  ear;  but  I 
remembered  the  caution  which  the  doctor 
had  given  me,  and  I  quietly  proceeded  with 
my  work. 

"  Yes,  mother." 

*'  What  are  you  doing,  dear  child  ? '' 

"  Working,  mother." 

I  scarcely  dared  to  raise  my  eyes,  and  I 
waited  anxiously  for  her  to  speak  again. 
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''It  is  late,  my  child." 

"  Not  very,  mother.  The  night  was  so 
beautiful,  and  I  had  such  a  long  rest  this 
morning,  that  I  thought  I  would  work  for 
an  hour  or  two  upon  some  pictures  I  have 
to  get  done  quickly."  I  spoke  calmly  and 
softly  and  cheerfully.  "  I  thought  you 
were  asleep,  mother." 

"  I  have  lain  for  some  time  watchino^ 
you,  my  darling,  and  wondering  whether 
this  was  not  all  a  dream." 

"  A  dream,  mother  1'^  I  said,  and  I  went 
to  her  side,  and  passed  my  arm  under  her 
neck.  "  No,  it  is  not  a  dream."  She  gazed 
at  me  long  and  earnestly. 

"  Where  are  we,  dear  child  ? " 

"  In  the  country,  at  Hertford.  You  were 
not  very  well,  and  I  brought  you  down 
here  to  nurse  you  into  health  again." 

She  pondered  over  these  words.  ' '  You 
were  singing  my  songs,  my  dearest." 

"  I  hope  they  did  not  disturb  you, 
mother." 

"What      sweeter     music     could     I     hear,. 
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dear  child  ?  But  what  made  you  sing 
them?" 

*'  I  was  thinking  of  the  old  times,  mother, 
when  you  and  I  were  together,  and  when 
you  used  to  work  late  in  the  night  for  me. 
There  was  a  prayer  in  my  heart  while  I  was 
singing/' 

"  What  prayer,  my  dearest  V 

"  That  I  might  be  able  to  repay  you  by 
my  love  for  the  love  you  have  given  me  all 
my  life.  That  God  would  be  merciful  to 
me,  and  would  give  me  the  power  to  show 
you  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  and  to  prove  that  as  no  son  ever  had 
a,  more  loving  mother  than  you  have  been 
to  me,  so  no  mother  ever  had  a  son  who 
was  filled  with  a  deeper  love  than  I  have 
for  you." 

*' Dear  child!  darling  child!"  she  said, 
with  deep-drawn  sighs  of  happiness,  *'what 
can  I  say  to  you  for  your  goodness  to  me  ? 
I  do  not  deserve  it !  I  do  not  deserve  it !" 
She  folded  me  in  her  arms,  and  I  lay  by 
her  side  with  my  face  pressed  close  to   hers. 
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"  If  you  say  that,  mother,  I  shall  think 
you  do  not  believe  me." 

"  No,  no,  dear  child,  I  do  believe  you. 
These  are  tears  of  joy  that  I  am  shedding. 
And  we  two  are  alone,  darling  I" 

"Yes,  mother,  and  I  only  want  one  thing 
to  make  me  quite  happy." 

"Tell  it  me,  child?"  she  asked,  a  little 
anxiously. 

"To  see  you  well  again,  mother,  that  is 
all.  Then  I  shall  go  on  with  my  work,  and 
we  shall  get  along  famously  together.  But 
you  mustn't  talk  any  longer;  you  must  go 
to  sleep.  Shall  I  sing  you  to  sleep  as  you 
used  to  do  to  me  ?  Do  you  remember  that 
dear  old  song  ?  Well,  but  /  must  not  talk 
any  longer.  I  am  going  to  lie  here ;  first 
let  me  put  out  the  light."  When  I  returned 
to  the  fond  prison  of  her  loving  arms,  I  said 
softly,  "  I  shall  only  say  two  or  three  words 
more.  First,  mother,  you  must  promise  me  to 
get  quite  well.     Promise,  now,  for  my  sake." 

"  I  will  try  to,  dear  child  ;  I  think  I  shall  ; 
I  feel  strong  already  !" 
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"Then  you  must  tell  me  that  you  are 
happy,  dear  mother." 

"  Ah,  my  darling,  there  is  not  a  happier 
mother  in  the  world.  Blessed  with  such  a 
son,  I  should  be  ungrateful  to  God  if  I  were 
not." 

"  And  now,  mother,  not  another  word " 

"But  draw  the  counterpane  round  you, 
darling;   you  will  take  cold  else." 

"  There  it  is  done ;  feel  :  and  Fm  quite 
warm.  Good  night,  mother.  One  kiss — two 
— three ;  and  before  you  can  count  three 
more  I  shall  be  asleep." 

I  pretended  to  be,  but  I  remained  awake, 
listening  to  her  sighs  of  happiness.  Every 
now  and  then  she  passed  her  fingers  over 
my  face,  and  over  my  eyes,  to  learn  if  they 
were  closed.  After  a  time  she  fell  asleep 
herself,  and  her  composed  peaceful  breathing 
seemed  in  itself  an  assurance  of  returninsf 
health. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


AT     REHEARSAL. 


As  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  scene  in  a  drama, 
unci  when  it  rises  again,  so  many  years  are 
•supposed  to  have  elapsed,  so  between  the 
closing  of  the  last  chapter  and  the  opening 
of  this  six  months  must  be  supposed  to  have 
passed.  We  are  again  in  London.  My 
mother,  thank  God,  is  well,  and  I  have 
within  me  the  happy  assurance  that  I  have 
nursed  her  into  health  ;  the  doctor  has  told 
me  so,  my  mother  herself  has  repeated  it  a 
Jiundred  times,  and  I  believe  it  and  am 
humbly  grateful. 

We  are  living  near  to  Paradise  Eow,  but 
not  in  uncle  Bryan's  shop.  My  mother, 
knowing  all  that  occurred  on  Jessie's  birthday, 
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showed  no  surprise  when,  on  returning  to 
London,  I  took  her  to  some  comfortable 
rooms  I  had  engaged,  and  said  that  these 
were  to  be  our  home.  She  made  only  one 
remark — she  hoped  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  her  going  to  the  shop  occasionally 
to  see  Josey  West.  I  told  her  I  should  be 
glad  if  she  went,  and  that  I  intended  to  go 
there  myself  very  often. 

We  are  as  happy  as  we  can  reasonably 
expect  to  be.  That  we  have  sorrows  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  we  refrain  from  speaking  of  them. 
We  are  as  silent  concerning  our  hopes,  if 
we  have  any. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  of  uncle  Bryan ; 
Josey  West  conducts  the  business  as  though 
she  had  been  born  to  it,  and  it  is  really 
prospering  under  her  management.  She  is 
such  a  favourite  with  all  the  neighbours  that 
her  customers  increase  every  week,  and  the 
takings  are  nearly  doubled. 

''  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  set  up  a 
plate  window  soon,"  says  Josey  West,  with  a 
grand  air.     ''  The  sale  of  the  pills  is  astonish- 
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ing,  my  dear,  astonishing !  Do  you  know, 
Chris,  I  feel  quite  like  a  respectable  member 
of  society !  I  shall  soon  begin  to  turn  up 
my  nose  at  play-actors,''\vho  are  nothing  but 
vagrants,  my  dear,  nothing  but  vagrants. 
And  they're  bad  paymasters,  Chris  ;  Fve  two 
of  them  on  my  books  already." 

When  I  ask  her  about  Jessie,  Josey  says 
that  she's  all  right,  and  that  I  have  no 
occasion  to  bother  myself  about  he7\  I  can 
extract  nothing  more  from  her  than  this,  and 
if  I  endeavour  to  press  the  subject  further, 
she  turns  snappish. 

My  mother  and  I  have  had  many  conver- 
sations about  uncle  Bryan,  and  I  think  one 
great  cause  of  her  contentment  is  the  altered 
state  of  my  feelings  towards  him,  which  I 
do  not  disguise  from  her.  I  am  prospering 
in  a  worldly  sense,  and  when  I  feel  most 
despondent  I  work  the  hardest ;  it  is  a  relief 
to  me.  My  name  has  appeared  in  print, 
connected  with  words  of  praise,  and  I  often 
wonder  whether  Jessie  has  seen  it.  As  for 
my  mother,  when  I  brought  home  the  paper 
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containing  the  two  lines  in  which  my  work 
was  spoken  of  favourably,  I  thought  she 
would  have  gone  wild  with  joy.  I  am  afraid 
to  say  how  many  times  she  must  have  read 
the  few  ordinary  words,  but,  knowing  what 
a  delight  they  are  to  her,  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  earned  them  for  her  sake. 

In  this  way  the  months  roll  on.  With 
reference  to  my  feelings  towards  Jessie,  I 
shall  be  almost  as  silent  now  as  I  was  at 
home  during  that  time.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  I  never  forgot  her,  and  that  I  never 
loved  her  less ;  but  her  name  is  rarely 
mentioned  at  home. 

There  is  one  person,  however,  to  whom  I 
speak  of  Jessie  freely — to  Turk  West.  Turk 
is  getting  along  capitally  in  his  shop,  and 
has  already  paid  off  more  than  half  his  debt 
to  Mr.  Glover.  I  see  this  gentleman  occa- 
sionally in  Turk's  shop ;  Turk  shaves  him, 
and  dresses  his  hair  for  him  two  or  three 
times  a  week ;  whenever  I  go  into  the  shop 
and  see  him  there,  I  retire  immediately.  I 
have  no  wish  to  injure  Turk's  business,  and 
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when  I  reason  calmly  over  matters  I  cannot 
see  what  tangible  ground  of  complaint  I  have 
against  Mr.  Glover — which  does  not  lessen 
mj  detestation  of  him. 

"He  is  a  good  customer,"  says  Turk  to 
me,  "and  it  will  be  best  for  more  reasons 
than  one  not  to  offend  him.  I  can't  say  that 
I  like  him — although  I  try  to,  Chris,  my  boy, 
let  me  tell  you — but  I  know  that  he  is  the 
soul  of  honour." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ? "  I  ask. 

Turk  scratches  his  head.  "AVell,  he  says 
it,  Chris,  my  boy,  and  everybody  says  it  who 
knows  him.  He  comes  from  a  highly-respect- 
able family." 

I  can  say  nothing  in  opposition,  knowing 
nothing  of  his  family. 

"And  it  is  something  to  be  proud  of, 
Chris  ? "  says  Turk. 

"What  ^5,  Turk?" 

"To  be  so  respectably  connected." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  I  answer  indifferently. 

Old  Mac  is  a  constant  visitor  at  Turk's 
shop ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  spends 
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most  of  his  time  there,  for  whenever  I  go 
westward,  and  open  Turk's  door,  his  is  the 
first  familiar  face  I  see.  He  keeps  guard,  as 
it  were. 

"Turk  is  inside,"  he  says;  or  ''Turk  is 
up-stairs,  crimping  a  lady's  hair."  For  Turk 
has  lady  as  well  as  gentleman  customers,  and 
has  become  very  skilful  in  the  business.  His 
flow  of  conversation  and  anecdote  is  of  great 
assistance  to  him  ;  he  has  'always  something 
to  say,  and,  not  having  been  born  a  barber 
and  hairdresser,  he  seldom  commences  about 
the  weather — which  is  a  relief. 

On  a  windy  day  in  April,  I  visited  Turk, 
and,  as  usual,  found  old  Mac  there.  Turk, 
very  busy  over  some  theatrical  wigs,  looked 
up  from  his  work,  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  him.  No,  I  answered ;  I  had 
merely  dropped  in  as  I  passed.  I  had  as 
little  excuse  for  the  visit  as  I  had  for  many 
others;  I  only  went  in  the  vague  hope  of 
hearing  something  of  Jessie.  Turk  under- 
stood this,  without  being  told. 

"  Business  good,  Turk  ?  "  I  inquired. 
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"  First-class,"   said   Turk.     "  I   shall    have 

to  get  an  assistant  I  expect.     By-the-bye 

Oh,  never  mind  ! " 

He  suddenly  interrupted  himself,  in  a 
confused  manner. 

''By-the-bye,  what,  Turk?" 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  bending  over  his 
work. 

Old  Mac  looked  at  me  somewhat  signi- 
ficantly, and,  rising,  said  he  should  take  a 
stroll  in  Covent-garden  Market. 

"  It  does  one  good  to  walk  up  and  down 
that  arcade,"  he  said.  ''  One  smells  the 
country  lanes  there.  How  would  it  do  to 
have  it  on  the  stage,  Turk,  with  real  hot- 
house fruit,  and  flowers  fresh  from  the 
market-gardens  every  night  ?  I  daresay  it 
will  come  to  that,  in  time.  The  stage  is 
not  what  it  was,  my  sons." 

Winking  at  me,  old  Mac  went  out, 
and  I,  regarding  the  wink  as  an  invi- 
tation to  follow  him,  wished  Turk  good- 
morning. 
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"^This  is  not  the  way  to  Co  vent  Garden," 
I  said,  as  I  joined  him.  '*  Have  you  had 
your  morning  drain,  Mac  ? " 

"No,  my  son,  no,"  he  replied,  cheer- 
fully ;  "  and  I  know  a  place." 

Without  more  words  he  conducted  me  to 
"the  '^  place,"  where  I  paid  for  his  morning 
drain  twice  over. 

"  You  took  my  hint,  my  son,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  drained  his  glass,  and  eaten 
liis  lemon ;  he  always  ate  the  slice  of  lemon 
after  he  finished  his  glass,  saying  humor- 
ously that  it  was  a  preparation  for  the  next. 
''You  took  my  hint." 

'"  You  wanted  to  speak  to  me  I  thought, 
Mac." 

*'  Well,  not  exactly  wanted,  my  son ;  but 
I  have  something  to  communicate  which 
may  be  interesting  to  you.  I  know  what 
the  tender  passion  is,  and  how  it  burns. 
I've  had  my  day,  and,  faith !  I'd  like  to 
have  it  over  again !  It  wasn't  all  sugar, 
my  son.      There   was    one  —  ah,    there    was 
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one,  I  do  remember  me,  in  my  hot 
youth  ! — 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  did  she  join, 

Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  trae  love  swearinsr ! 

How  many  tales  to  please  me  did  she  coin, 

Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing ! 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protesting, 

Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jesting. 

But  what  cared  I  ?  I  whistled  her  off,  and 
took  another,  for  they're  thick  as  mulberries,, 
my  son.  And  Tel  like  to  have  my  time 
over  again,  pleasures,  pains,  and  all.  But 
this  is  not  to  the  point,  and  yet  it  is, 
although  the  lines  will  not  apply — ^that  is 
to  say,  I  ho]3e  not." 

I  listened  in  anxiety  ;  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  old  Mac's  character  by  this  time,  and  I 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  interrupt  him 
and  ask  him  to  come  to  the  point  at  once  ;. 
he  must  come  to  it  his  own  way. 

"  Old  Mac  can  tell  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw with  half  an  eye,"  he  continued,  "  and 
he  has  two  good  ones  at  his  command.  Old 
Mac  says  to  himself,  seeing  a  certain  talented 
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young  friend  whom  he  esteems — ^your  health,, 
my  son.  Ah,  I  forgot,  my  glass  is  empty  '^ 
— (I  Avas  obliged  to  fill  it  again  ;  I  had  no 
fear  of  Mac's  getting  tipsy  on  three  glasses  ; 
he  was  too  well  seasoned) — "  Old  Mac  says 
to  himself,  what  does  this  talented  young 
friend  of  his  mean  by  coming  so  often  to 
Turk  West's  establishment  ?  Well,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  that,  but  he  comes  in 
unseasonable  hours — that  is  to  say,  in  the- 
hours  during  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
working  for  the  public.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  says  old  Mac,  in  confidence  to  him- 
self Your  health,  my  son.  It  can  mean 
but  one  thing;.  Old  Mac  knows  the  sio:ns. 
And  that's  why  he  winked  at  you  to  follow 
him.     Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

*^  Not  exactly,"  I  was  obliged  to  confess, 
notwithstanding  that  I  had  a  dim  glimmerings 
of  what  was  comino;. 

Old  Mac  laughed. 

"  Well,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush — but 
I  thought  I'd  lead  up  to  it  by  easy  stages — 
a  certain  fair  friend  of  ours  is  at  a  certain 
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place  this  morning,  and  I  fancied  you  might 
like  to  see  her." 

My  heart  beat  violently ;  I  knew  that  he 
referred  to  Jessie. 

"  Did  she  tell  you  to  come  for  me  ? " 

He  dashed  my  hopes  to  the  ground  by 
hurriedly  replying,  "No,  no,  my  son,  she 
knows  nothing  of  it,  and  had  best  not  know, 
perhaps.  The  fact  is,  our  fair  friend  is  about 
to  make  her  first  appearance  on  the  boards, 
and  she  is  now  rehearsing  her  part.  I  know 
the  box-keeper,  and  he  will  let  us  into  the 
•dress  circle,  where  you  can  see  her  without 
her  seeing  you." 

I  thanked  him  cordially,  and  we  walked 
together  to  the  theatre,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  dress  circle,  which  was  in  complete 
darkness.  Certainly  no  one  on  the  stage 
-could  distinguish  us,  but  in  the  dim  light  I 
•could  see  all  the  actors  and  actresses  engaged 
in  the  rehearsal.     Jessie  was  among  them. 

Eight  months  had  passed  since  I  last  saw 
her,  and  I  gazed  on  her  with  aching  eager- 
ness.    It  was  a  cold  day,  and  she  was  warmly 
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•dressed;  and  the  only  change  I  could 
discern  in  her  was  that  she  had  grown 
more  beautiful.  What  pain  and  pleasure  I 
felt  as  I  heard  her  voice  once  more,  fresh 
and  sweet  as  ever,  and  saw  the  old  familiar 
miction  of  her  hands,  I  cannot  describe. 

"  Steady,   my   son,   steady,"  whispered  old 
Mac,  warningly. 

I   controlled   myself,   without   being   aware 
what  I  had  done  to  excite  this  remonstrance. 

"  When  does  she  appear  ? "  I  asked  in  the 
same  low  tone.  ^ 

•"'Next  Monday  week." 

^*  In  her  own  name  ?" 

"  No  ;  she  has  taken  the  name  of  Mathews. 
Tou  will  see  the  announcements  outside  the 
theatre.  There^s  a  good  deal  of  curiosity 
excited  about  her  already,  for  she  plays  an 
ambitious  character;  she  commences  at  the 
top  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
I  should  have  liked  her  to  begin  a  little 
lower  dowm,  or  to  have  appeared  in  the 
provinces  first.  There's  one  great  thing  in 
her   favour,    though.     She    plays    in    a    new 
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piece,  and  can't  be  compared  to  other 
and  more  experienced  actresses  in  the 
same  character.  There's  somebody  you 
know/' 

He  referred  to  Mr.  Glover,  whom  I  had 
seen  before  he  had,  and  who,  standing  at 
the  side  wings,  appeared  to  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  all  the  company;  but  I  knew 
the  lodestone  which  had  drawn  him  there. 
When  I  first  caught  sight  of  him  Jessie 
was  engaged  in  a  scene ;  presently  she  was 
free  for  a  time,  and  then  he  approached  her,, 
and  they  talked  together. 

'^  Mac,"  I  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  think 
you  are  a  friend  of  mine." 

''  I  am  proud  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  son. 
I   am  your  friend." 

"What  does  that  mean?"  And  I  pointed 
to  Jessie  and  Mr.   Glover. 

He  looked  at  my  agitated  face,  and  then 
at  the  two  persons  I  was  interested  in ;  but 
he  did  not  answer  me. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak,  Mac  ?  Why  don't 
you  answer  me  ?" 
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"Because  I  don't  quite  understand  you, 
my  son/' 

"  When  a  person  in  Mr.  Glover  s  position," 
I  said,  "pays  attention  to  an  actress  com- 
mencing the  world  as  Jessie  is,  what  does 
it  mean  ? " 

"  Speak  a  little  lower,  my  son.  It  means 
that  he  is  interested  in  her.  There's  nothing 
unusual  in  that.'' 

"  But  it  may  mean  something  more ;  it 
may  mean  that  he  is  fond  of  her." 

"  It  may ;  and  there  would  be  notjjing 
unusual  in  that.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  is  fond  of  him.  Beware  of  the 
green-eyed  monster,  my  son.  Good  heaven, 
the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend  from  jealousy ! 
Take  a  lesson  from  an  old  stager."  (But 
what  the  lesson  was  he  did  not  state.)  "  Why 
don't  you  ask  Turk  about  it." 

"  I  have  my  reasons ;  I  would  rather  Turk 
should  not  know  anything  of  this." 

"  Well,  I'll  find  out  for  you,  quietly,  between 
ourselves.  Old  Mac  knows  the  signs.  He 
has  seen  a  few  things,  old  Mac  has.     Only 
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don't  you  run  away  with,  the  idea  that  there's 
anything  wrong  in  a  gentleman  speaking  to 
an  actress.  I  daresay  it's  through  him  that 
our  fair  friend  has  got  this  chance.  Well, 
why  shouldn't  she  speak  to  him,  then  ?  I 
know  what  you  feel,  my  son.  I've  felt  the 
same  myself,  and  wouldn't  mind  feeling  so 
aofain.  It  comes  in  the  reerular  course  of 
things." 

I  went  outside  the  theatre  with  him,  and 
made  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  him.  Then  I 
waited,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Jessie ;  and 
bearing  in  mind  Jessie's  words,  "If  we  meet 
again  it  must  be  at  my  own  time,  and  in  my 
own  way,"  I  resolved  not  to  show  myself 
to  her.  She  came  out  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Glover.  I 
Avalked  behind  them  at  some  distance  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  making  many  shifts 
and  pretences  of  looking  in  shop-windows,  so 
that  they  should  not  see  me.  But  Mr. 
Glover,  happening  to  turn  his  head  in  my 
direction,  caught  sight  of  me.  I  saw  the 
flash  of  recognition   in   his   eyes.      He  must 
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have  uttered  an  exclamation,  for  Jessie  tiirnecL 
and  also  saw  me.  I  hesitated  for  one  moment ; 
should  I  retrace  my  steps  or  walk  boldly 
on  ?  Jessie  decided  the  question  for  me  by 
running  towards  me.  Her  face  was  scarlet, 
but  that  might  have  been  caused  by  her 
running  too  quickly,  for  her  breath  came 
fast. 

"0  Chris  I"  she  cried,  in  the  first  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  ''How  glad  I  am  to 
see  you  !     What  brings  you  this  way  ? " 

She  held  out  her  hand  eagerly,  and  I  took 
it,  and  would  have  retained  it,  but  that  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  paused  quite 
close  to  us,  caused  me  to  relinquish  it. 

"  What  brings  him  this  way  ? "  echoed 
Mr.  Glover.     "  Not  accident.  111  be  bound." 

*'I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you,  Jessie," 
I  said ;  "I  heard  through  a  friend  that  you 
were  rehearsing  this  morning,  and  I  gained 
admission  to  the  dress  circle,  and  sat  there 
for  some  time." 

"  Was  it  Turk  who  told  you  ? "  she  asked, 

"  No,  not  Turk.     I  think  he  would  not  tell 
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me   anything   that  you   did  not  wish  me  to 
know." 

It  was  not  Avithout  intention  that  I  let  this 
arrow  fly.  Jessie  made  no  comment  upon  it, 
but  said, 

''And  then  you  waited  outside  to  see  me, 
€hris  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  had  no  other  purpose.  But  I  did 
TLot  intend  that  you  should  see  me." 

"  No  ?  But  we'll  not  quarrel  now  that  we 
jiave  met.     How  is  mother,  Chris  ?  " 

"  She  is  well,  Jessie.  You  know  that  we 
were  very  nearly  losing  her." 

"  I  know  ;  and  you  took  her  into  the 
«country,  and  nursed  her." 

"  Thank  God,  she  is  well  now." 

If  Mr.  Glover  had  not  been  present,  I 
should  have  spoken  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner, but  I  could  not  show  my  heart  while 
he  stood  by,  with  a  look  of  cold  contempt 
in  his  eyes. 

"  And  you  ? — you  are  looking  thinner,  I 
think,  Chris  ;    but  you  are  well  and  happy." 

''  Yes,"  I   answered,    mechanically,   ''  I   am 
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well  and  happy,  Jessie."  Although  I  strove 
to  speak  in  an  indifferent  tone,  it  must  have 
miserably  belied  my  words. 

"  And  you  are  getting  along  .famously," 
■continued  Jessie  hurriedly ;  '^  I  read  your 
name  in  the  papers,  and  it  made  me  very 
proud." 

"  We  shall  read  your  name  in  the  papers 
soon,  Jessie." 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  if  I  have  strength 
and  courage  to  go  through  with  it.  I 
hope  you  will  not  come  on  the  first  night, 
Chris." 

I  was  silent,  and  she  was  generous  enough 
not  to  exact  the  promise. 

''  At  all  events,  then,  if  you  do  come  I 
shall  have  one  friend  there,"  she  said. 

"  Not  more  than  one,  Jessie  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Olover,  in  a  tone  which  made  my  heart  tlirob 
violently. 

Jessie,  looking  first  at  me  and  then  at  Mr. 
Olover,  said  that  she  must  wish  us  2food- 
morning,  and  with  her  parasol  hailed  an 
omnibus  that  was  passing. 
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"  Good-bye,  Chris.  Will  you  give  my  love 
to  mother  V 

"Yes,  Jessie." 

She  drew  me  aside,  out  of  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Glover,  and  whispered,  "  Don't  quarrel 
with  him,  Chris." 

"  I  will  not,  Jessie.  One  moment.  Are 
you  happy  ? " 

She  cast  a  swift  glance  at  me,  and  then 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  "  I  think  so, 
Chris ;  I  am  not  sure."  With  this  singular 
answer,  she  pressed  my  hand,  and  left  me. 
I  watched  her  get  into  the  omnibus,  and 
when  it  was  out  of  sight,  I  turned  home- 
wards, without  noticing  Mr.  Glover.  But  he 
was  at  my  heels,  speaking  to  me. 

"How  did  you  gain  admission  into  the 
theatre,  young  man  ? "  he  said.  "  Did  you 
sneak  in,  or  did  you  tell  the  doorkeeper  a 
lie  ? " 

"  That  is  my  business,"  I  replied  calmly ; 
for  I  was  determined  to  keep  my  promise  to 
Jessie. 

"Especially  your  business,  I  should  say — 
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sneaking  and  lying.  But  unless  you  wish  to 
find  yourself  in  an  unpleasant  position,  I 
should  advise  you  not  to  make  the  attempt 
again.  For  Jessie's  sake,  who  might  not  like 
to  hear  of  your  getting  into  trouble,  I  will 
look  over  the  trespass  this  once." 

"  You  will  overlook  it ! "  I  retorted,  with- 
out any  outward  exhibition  of  anger.  "Is 
the  theatre  yours,  then  ? " 

"  In  your  own  words,  that  is  my  business. 
But  I  have  authority  there,  believe  me ;  so 
you  must  be  careful.  I  should,  if  I  were 
you,  give  over  the  spying  business ;  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  it.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
have  not  the  manliness  to  see  that  the  young 
lady  has  chosen  for  herself,  and  that,  as  she 
has  removed  herself  from  you  and  your 
common  surroundings,  there  is  distinct 
cowardice  in  your  thrusting  yourself  upon 
her.  Only  a  gentleman  can  entertain  these 
proper  sentiments " 

"  Such  a  gentlemen  as  yourself,"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

''Yes,    such   a   gentleman   as   I,"   he   said, 
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with  a  frown ;  "  and  not  only  that,  but  one 
who  knows  how  to  resent  impertinence  and 
blackguardly  interference/' 

I  left  him  suddenly;  if  I  had  not  done 
so  he  would  have  fastened  a  quarrel  upon 
me.  I  saw  clearly  that  this  was  his  desire ; 
but  I  disappointed  him. 


CHAPTEE    XL 

OLD     MAC     EXPRESSES      HIS      OPINION     OF     MR. 

GLOVER. 

The  only  person  to  whom  I  spoke  of  my 
interview  with  Jessie  was  my  mother,  ajid 
even  to  her  I  did  not  relate  all  that  had 
passed. 

"  Is  she  coming  to  see  us,  my  dear  ? "  my 
mother  asked. 

I  answered  that  she  had  given  no  hint  of 
any  such  intention. 

"Perhaps,"  said  my  mother,  "Mr.  Glover 
being  by  restrained  her." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  replied  curtly. 

As  the  tone  in  which  I  spoke  denoted 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  conver- 
sation,  my  mother   said  nothing  more.     Not 
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that  she  had  grown  inclifFerent  to  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  we  were  conversing,  but 
that  she  studied  my  moods  more  closely  than 
ever.  Her  heart  had  never  been  stirred  by 
such  tender  love  for  me  as  during  this 
time ;  it  showed  itself  in  a  thousand  little 
undemonstrative  ways,  and  with  a  delicate 
cunning  which  I  am  sure  has  never  been 
excelled,  she  said  and  did  precisely  the 
things  which  were  most  comforting  to  me, 
I  have  only  her  to  thank  that  my  sorrow 
did  not  make  a  cynic  of  me. 

My  thoughts  ran  so  much  upon  Mr. 
Glover,  that  I  dreamt  of  him  frequently  in 
connection  with  some  sinoular  fancies.  The 
principal  persons  who  played  parts  in  these 
dreams  were  we  two  and  Jessie.  In  one  of 
my  dreams  he  was  standing  on  a  height, 
with  his  fingers  to  his  mouth,  curling  his 
moustache  into  it  as  usual ;  I  stood  below, 
at  a  great  distance  from  him ;  and  Jessie 
was  midway  between  us.  He  was  beckon- 
ing to  Jessie,  saying  in  a  boastful  tone  that 
he  was   a   gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour, 
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and  Jessie  was  walking  towards  him.  In 
another  of  my  dreams  he  was  standing  over 
me,  preaching  the  same  text.  In  another, 
Turk  was  very  seriously  impressing  upon  me 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Glover  came  from  a  highly- 
respectable  family,  and  that  it  tuas  a  thing 
to  be  proud  of.  This  was  the  leading  idea 
of  all  my  dreams. 

I  did  not  go  again  to  see  Jessie  at  the 
rehearsals.  I  knew  I  had  no  right  to  be  in 
the  theatre  on  those  occasions,  and  I  did 
not  intend  to  give  Mr.  Glover  a  chance. of 
placing  me  in  an  unpleasant  position.  I  had 
scarcely  a  hope  of  seeing  Jessie  at  our  house ; 
my  mother  thought  differently,  saying  that 
in  certain  things  she  was  seldom  mistaken, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  It  was  known 
to  me  that  she  had  never  ceased  making 
inquiries  for  uncle  Bryan,  and  that  she  had 
taken  many  and  many  a  journey  about 
London  in  the  hope  of  finding  him.  I  did 
not  question  her  as  to  the  results  of  these 
inquiries,  and  she  herself  was  silent  on  the 
subject. 
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'^  Oh/'  said  Josey  West  to  me,  a  couple 
of  days  after  I  had  seen  Jessie,  *'  so  you've 
seen  her." 

"Yes,  Josey,"  I  replied,  "I  have  seen 
her." 

*'And  never  told  me!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Why  should  I  tell  you,  Josey?  You 
have  kept  things  from  me  which  I  think 
you  might  have  told  me,  without  doing  any 
great  harm." 

"  Do  you,  my  sweet  child  ?  How  wise  we 
are,  to  be  sure !  But  I  don't  blame  you. 
AVhat's  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  I  tell  you  Avhat,  Chris !  On  the 
first  night  that  Jessie  plays,  you  and  I  will 
go  arm-in-arm  to  the  theatre." 

"No,  we  will  not." 

"  Why,  my  sweet  child  ? "  she  inquired,, 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  my  abrupt 
tone. 

"Because  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
whether  I  shall  be  there." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  she  said,  with  a  little 
laugh. 
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I  was  not  ingenuous  in  my  reply,  for  I 
liad  quite  resolved  to  go,  and  to  go  early. 
During  the  days  that  intervened  between 
my  meeting  with  Jessie  and  her  announced 
first  apjDearance  I  was  very  busy  with  impor- 
tant work.  This  kept  me  close  to  my  bench^ 
and  I  did  not  have  time  even  to  visit  Turk, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  thinking 
constantly  of  Jessie.  What  would  be  the 
result  if  she  made  a  great  success  ?  Would 
she  grow  into  a  fine  lady,  and  would  her 
picture  be  in  all  the  shop-windows  ?  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
her  and  Mr.  Glover  ?  What  were  her  feel- 
ings now  towards  her  father  ?  I  found  a- 
hundred  different  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, not  one  of  which  brought  any  satis- 
faction or  consolation  to  me.  But  I  could 
not  relinquish  the  consideration  of  them^^ 
and,  in  the  usual  way,  I  extracted  from 
them  as  much  unhappiness  as  they  would 
fairly  yield. 

My  mother  knew  where  I  was  going 
when    I    prepared    myself    on    the    evening 
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that  Jessie  was  to  make  her  first  appear- 
iince  before  the  public,  and  as  she  kissed 
me  she  said  she  did  not  expect  me  home 
very  early.  I  nodded,  and  left  her.  I  could 
not  trust  myself  to  speak,  for  I  felt  as 
though  my  own  fate  were  about  to  be  defi- 
nitely decided  by  the  issue  of  this  night's 
•events.  I  arrived  at  the  theatre  before  the 
time  announced  for  the  opening  of  the  doors, 
•and  to  my  surprise,  instead  of  finding,  as  I 
expected,  a  great  mass  of  people  pressing 
towards  the  entrances,  I  found  a  few  scores 
of  persons  standing  loosely  about  the  closed 
doors,  grumbling  and  wondering  at  notices 
which  were  pasted  on  the  walls  to  the 
effect  that  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  new  actress  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
was  postponed.  The  disappointment  to  those 
assembled  was  the  greater  because  the  play 
in  which  Jessie  was  to  appear  was  the  first 
dramatic  work  of  a  new  author,  who,  although 
his  name  was  not  given  on  the  bills,  it  was 
said  was  a  nobleman  well-known  in  fiishion- 
.able     circles.     While     I     was     reading     the 
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notice,  and  tormenting  myself  with  the  idea 
that  Jessie  must  be  seriously  ill,  Turk  ac- 
costed me. 

"  Hallo,  Chris,"  he  said,  hooking  his  arm 
in  mine  ;  "  this  is  a  surprise,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Is  Jessie  very  ill,  Turk  V  I  asked 
anxiously. 

He  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  seemingly  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  I  was  in  earnest  in  asking 
the  question.     I  repeated  it. 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  he  replied. 

*'  Have  you  seen  her  lately,  Turk  ? "        ^ 

"  Not  since  Saturday,  Chris ;  then  she 
appeared  to  be  well.  That  notice  is  only 
put  up  as  an  excuse.  There's  a  hitch  with 
the  author,  or  the  lessee,  or  the  man  who 
advances  the  money,  I  expect." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  if  Jessie  is  really 
well,"  I  said. 

'*  Go  round  to  my  shop,  then  ;  here's  the 
key.  I'll  make  inquiries  and  come  to  you 
soon." 

I  went  to  the  shop,  and  unlocked  the  door, 
and  as  it  was  dark  inside,  I  lit  the  gas.     I 
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had  not  been  in  the  place  many  minutes 
before  old  Mac  poked  in  his  head. 

"I  saw  a  light/'  he  said,  entering,  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  *' Ah,  Chris,  my 
son,  it's  you,  is  it?  This  is  a  rum  go,  isn't 
it  ?     Where's  Turk  ?  " 

"  He'll  be  here  presently.  You  mean  about 
the  theatre,  don't  you  ? " 

"I  do,  my  son.  So  our  fair  friend  doesn't 
make  her  appearance  after  all.  Well,  the  loss 
is  the  public's.  The  stage  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  Going  !  Gone,  I  should  say.  Not  con- 
ducted on  safe  principles,  my  son.  Elements 
introduced  into  the  management  of  theatrical 
matters  which  have  no  business  there  at  all. 
Where's  your  school  for  acting  nowadays,  I 
should  like  to  know.  How  do  men  and 
women  come  to  be  actors  and  actresses  ? 
Where's  the  education  for  the  profession  ? 
Once  upon  a  time — ah,  well,  no  matter. 
Drown  dull  care.  Anything  to  drink  about?" 
He  looked  around  for  the  desired  bottle.  I 
could  not  assist  him  in  his  search,  and  did 
not  desire  to  do  so,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that 
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lie  had  already  had  a  glass  too  much.  ''  Closed 
through  the  indisposition  of  the  new  actress  ! '' 
he  continued.  "  That's  the  way  the  public 
is  gulled.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philo- 
sophy. Look  here,  my  son.  A  word  in 
your  ear." 

This  word  in  my  ear  was  a  whispered 
•request  for  a  trifling  loan  of  two  shillings 
■and  sevenpence.  He  always  asked  for  loans 
in  a  whisper,  even  when  there  was  no  third 
person  near.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had 
lent  old  Mac  small  sums  of  money,  and  I 
pulled  three  shillings  from  my  pocket,  not 
having  the  coins  for  the  exact  sum.  He 
gravely  gave  me  fivepence  change. 

"  Thank  you,  my  son,"  he  said,  "  and  now 
a  word  to  the  wise.  On  a  certain  morninof 
you  and  I  went  to  the  Kialto — no,  to  a 
rehearsal  in  which  our  fair  friend  took  part." 

"  Yes." 

''  You  confided  your  woes  to  me,  not  in 
words,  perhaps,  but  in  look,  accent,  manner. 
Old  Mac  knows  the  signs.      The  liquid  eye. 
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the  tremulous  tone,  the  sighs  that  come 
unbidden.  I  saw  them  all,  mj  son,  and  my 
sympathising  breast  received  them  as  a  sacred 
deposit.  You  remember  the  lines  I  quoted  : 
'Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  did  she  join!*' 
But  I  see  that  you  are  impatient,  my  son. 
You  said  to  me  then  that  you  believed 
I  was  your  friend.  I  answered  in  suitable 
terms.  The  word  to  the  action,  the  action 
to  the  word.  Shake  hands,  my  son.^'  (By 
this  time  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  that 
old  Mac  was  tipsy,  although  he  was  as  steady 
as  a  rock  ;  it  was  only  his  voice  that  betrayed 
him.)  "  To  continue.  You  drew  my  attention 
to  two  persons  who  shall  be  nameless,  one 
of  whom  was  paying  attentions  to  the 
other,  and  you  asked  what  it  meant.  I 
replied  in  general  terms,  and  after  warn- 
ing you  to  beware  of  the  green-eyed 
monster,  I  said  that  I  would  find  out,  in 
a  quiet  way,  what  those  attentions  meant, 
and  that  I  would  let  you  know,  in  a  quiet 
way.  Am  I  correct,  and  do  you  follow 
me?" 
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I  said  tliat  lie  was  quite  correct,  and  that 
I  was  following  his  words. 

"  I  placed  myself  at  once  in  communication 
with  our  fair  friend '' 

I  was  surprised  into  an  exclamation  by  this 
information.  In  no  way  disturbed,  old  Mac 
went  on. 

"  I  did.  I  placed  myself  at  once  in  com- 
munication with  our  fair  friend " 

*'You  did  not  mention  my  name,  I  hope,^' 
I  could  not  help  saying. 

**  Was  I  born  yesterday,  do  you  think, 
my  son,  or  the  day  before  ?  I  had  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  our  fair  friend,  as 
you  know,  and  I  threw  myself  in  her  way. 
That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I  placed 
myself  in  communication  with  her.  I  read 
her  part  for  her,  and  gave  her  a  hint  or  two, 
which  she  received  and  thanked  me  for  in  a 
manner  very  different  from  some  lady  stars 
I  could  mention,  who  think  themselves  above 
tuition  because  they  have  pretty  faces,  and 
because  they  happen  to  have  made  a  third 
or  a  fourth-rate  success.     They  come  to  grief 
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in  the  long  run,  my  son,  these  clever  ladies. 
They  shine  for  a  little  while,  with  much 
outside  pushing  and  puffing,  and  then.  Out, 
out,  brief  candle !  Our  fair  friend  is  a 
•different  kind  of  creature.  She  is  amiability, 
sweetness,  and  modesty  combined,  and  when 
the  old  actor  ventured  to  throw  out  a  hint 
or  two  as  to  emphasis  in  certain  places,  as 
to  appropriate  action,  as  to  where  and  how 
a,  point  could  be  made,  she  received  them 
with  gratitude  and  deference.  Damme,  my 
.son !  the  old  actor  could  not  help  wishing 
he  was  a  thirty  years  younger  man;  and 
then  again  he  was  glad  he  wasn't,  because 
it  miffht  have  interfered  with  the  chances  of 
:a  young  friend  of  his,  whom  he  sees  before 
him  now.  But  if  I  don't  hurry  on  with  my 
story,  you  will  be  applying  to  me  Hamlet's 
words  to  Polonius,  'These  tedious  old  fools!' 
The  old  actor  doesn't  mind  giving  himself  a 
rub,  you  see.  Well,  having  fairly  established 
himself  in  the  sweet  graces  of  the  young  lady, 
•old  Mac,  from  his  point  of  observation,  kept 
•one  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  a  certain  gentle- 
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man,  whose  name  commences  with  G,  and 
who  seems  to  have  a  habit  of  biting  his 
nails — a  sign  of  ill-temper,  my  son.  Old 
Mac  was  on  the  watch,  my  son — '  On  the 
Watch,'  a  fine  title  for  a  drama,  and  I  wish 
I  had  time  to  write  it.  This  gentleman, 
whose  name  commences  with  G-  did  not 
appear  to  relish  the  observation  of  the  old 
actor,  which  was  not,  for  that  reason,  re- 
laxed, depend  upon  it.  And  now,  old  Mac 
has  but  few  words  to  add.  If,  having  reason 
to  suspect  the  honesty  of  the  intentions  wof 
this  gentleman  whose  name  commences  with 
a  G,  the  old  actor  sounded  him  artfully,  and 
learnt  enough  to  convince  him  that  his  sus- 
picions were  correct,  and  if,  being  thus 
satisfied  or  dissatisfied,  the  old  actor  gradually 
and  delicately  opened  a  certain  young  lady's 
eyes  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  you  may 
depend  that  he  did  it  partly  out  of  the 
friendship  he  entertains  for  a  fine  young 
fellow — shake  hands,  my  son — partly  out  of 
his  contempt  for  a  certain  person  whose 
fingers  are  always  playing  with  his  moustache, 
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but  chiefly  out  of  his  admiration  for  a 
young  lady,  whose  beauty,  grace,  virtue,  and 
modesty  are  unparalleled  in  the  experience  of 
an  old  fellow  who  has  seen  the  world,  and 
knows  the  stuff  that  men  and  women  are 
made  of." 

Ambiguous  as  this  speech  was — and  old 
Mac  seemed  to  make  it  purposely  mysterious, 
and  to  enjoy  it — I  thoroughly  understood  it, 
and  I  thanked  the  speaker  cordially.  My 
heart  felt  lighter  after  it,  and  when  Turk 
returned — old  Mac  being  gone — I  met  him 
with  a  smile  on  my  face. 

"  Has  any  one  been  here,  Chris  ?"  he  asked,, 
as  he  entered. 

"  Only  old  Mac  ;  it  is  scarcely  two  minutes 
since  he  left." 

"No  one  else?" 

"  No,  Turk.  Have  you  found  out  about 
Jessie  ? " 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  is  quite 
well,"  replied  Turk,  ^"  and  that  the  notice  is 
only  a  blind.  I  thought  Mr.  Glover  might 
have  called." 
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"  No ;  he  has  not  been  here.  Did  you 
expect  to  see  him  ? " 

Turk,  without  replying  to  my  question, 
commenced  to  walk  up  and  down  his  shop, 
which  unusual  proceeding  on  his  part  caused 
me  to  observe  him  more  closely.  An  expres- 
sion of  perplexity  was  on  his  face,  and  I 
questioned  him  concerning  it. 

"  I  asked  you  once,"  he  said,  somewhat 
awkwardly,  ''if  you  were  in  trouble.  You 
will  remember  it — on  the  anniversary  of 
Jessicas  birthday."  • 

*'  I  remember,  Turk." 

"  Yours,  you  said,  was  not  a  money 
trouble." 

"  But  yours  is,  Turk  ? " 

"Yes;  chiefly.  Partly  my  own,  partly 
another  person's.  Chris,  if  I  speak  vaguely, 
it  is  because  I  am  on  my  parole ;  I  mustn't 
break  my  word.  Now  we  can  trust  one 
another,  I  think  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  I  can  trust  you,  Turk." 

"And  that  is  just  what  I  want,"  he  said, 
with  a  perplexed  look. 
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"What  is?" 

"Trust.  It  is  a  tremendous  misfortune, 
sometimes,  to  be  a  poor  hard-up  devil,  not 
to  be  able  to  lay  one's  hand  on  a  five-pound 
note.  Generally,  it  doesn't  matter;  as  a 
rule,  I  am  happy  enough  with  half-a- crown 
in  my  pocket,  and  owing  no  man  anything. 
Chris,  I  want  a  large  sum  of  money.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  to  borrow  it,  on  my  word 
of  honour  ? " 

"  How  much,  Turk  ? " 

"  Eighty  pounds." 

I  had  more  than  that  saved  out  of  my 
earnings. 

"  I  can  lend  it  to  you,  Turk,''  I  said,  quite 
gladly. 

"  You,  Chris  !     Your  own  money  ? " 

"My  own  money — money  that  I  have 
saved." 

"  And  you  will  lend  it  to  me  on  that 
security  ? " 

"What  better  do  I  want  from  you, 
Turk  ?" 

He  resumed  his  walk,  and  was   silent   for 
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a  few  moments.  When  lie  paused  before  me, 
there  was  a  soft  bright  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  It's  good  to  have  a  friend.  But,  first, 
let  me  tell  you.  Only  twenty  pounds  of  the 
eighty  are  for  myself.  I  want  that  sum  to 
pay  off  my  debt  to  Mr.  Glover.  The  other 
sixty  is  for  another  person  ;  and  I  shall  be 
quite  twelve  months  in  paying  you  back." 

*'  I  am  satisfied,  and  more  so,  because 
you  will  be  free,  and  out  of  Mr.  Glover^s 
clutches.  I  can  give  you  the  money  to-night. 
Mother  has  it." 

'^  Is  it  all  you  have  saved,  Chris  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  shall  have  a  little  left." 

"  Then,  when  IVe  paid  Mr.  Glover,  I  can 
give  you  a  bill  of  sale  over  my  stock."  He 
looked  round  updn  his  wigs  and  other  thea- 
trical property.     ''It  is  worth  the  money." 

"I  can't  lend  to  you  upon  that  security, 
Turk.  The  first  you  mentioned  is  the  only 
security  I  can  accept." 

He  laughed  a  little  huskily. 

"All  right,  Chris,  my  boy.  I'll  borrow 
the  money  on  those  terms.     This  may  be   a 
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good  night's  work  for  all  of  us.  I  never 
thought  that  Turk  West's  word  would  be 
good  for  eighty  pounds.  But  stranger  things 
than  that  might  occur,  eh,  Chris  ? " 

I  acquiesced,  although  I  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  his  meaning. 

"If  you  knew,"  he  continued,  ''the  relief 
it  will  be  to  me  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Glover's 
clutches,  as  you  called  it,  you  would  be 
surprised." 

I  was  sufficiently  surprised  at  the  change 
that  was  apparent  in  his  tone  concerning 
Mr.  Glover,  whom  he  had  hitherto  extolled 
so  highly. 

*'  Damn  all  professional  money-lenders,  I 
say  !  "  he  exclaimed  excitedly.  "  And  if 
ever  I  believe  again  in  a  man  with  a  handle 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  my  name's  not  Turk 
West." 

J  could  not  help  laughing  at  these  singular 
words. 

*'Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Chris;  but  the 
first  time  he  sat  in  that  chair — the  very  one 
you    are    sitting    in    now,    Chris,   my   boy — 
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and  asked  me  to  shampoo  him,  and  I  felt 
the  knob,  it  made  me  curious.  I  thought  he 
had  been  fighting,  or  had  knocked  his 
head  against  something,  but  he  told  me  he 
was  born  with  it.  That  sort  of  thing  runs 
in  families,  I  should  say.  If  he  had  it,  his 
father  must  have  had  it  before  him. 
Look  here,  Chris ;  you  are  good  at  figures 
— I  never  was.  See  how  I  stand  with 
him." 

He  produced  some  papers  and  receipts,  all 
of  which  bore  reference  to  the  account  •  he 
had  with  Mr.  Glover.  I  examined  them, 
and  found  that  he  had  paid  Mr.  Glover  a 
large  interest  for  the  money  he  had  borrowed. 
He  had  already  paid  the  full  sum  of  seventy- 
five  pounds  advanced,  and  there  were  still, 
as  he  himself  had  calculated,  twenty  pounds 
odd  to  be  paid  before  he  could  call  himself 
free.  I  made  out  a  clear  statement,  and 
gave  it  to  Turk. 

"  Mr.  Glover  has  managed  to  make  a  large 
profit  out  of  you,  Turk." 

*'  Yes,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  has  been 
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done.  I  was  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  for  the 
money,  I  understood ;  but  what  with  one 
thing  and  another — -lawyer's  charges,  drawing 
up  of  deeds  that  were  not  required,  I  am 
sure,  signing  of  printed  papers,  inquiry  fees, 
and  a  dozen  other  things — it  has  come  to  a 
deal  more." 

"I  see  that  you  only  received  sixty-five 
pounds,"  I  said  busy  over  another  calculation. 

*'That  is  all." 

"So  that,"  I  continued,  having  finished 
my  calculation,  which  I  handed  to  Turk, 
"  you  will  see  that,  when  you  pay  the  balance 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Glover  will  have  received  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  loan.  Not  much  of  a  friend  in  that, 
Turk  ? " 

"  No,  I  should  say  not ;  I  have  only  rightly 
understood  this,  and  other  things  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Glover  as  well,  within  the 
last  week." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  you  do 
not  now  think  me  so  unreasonable  in  the? 
dislike  I  took  to  him." 
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"It  is  I  who  was  wrong,   Chris,   my  boy. 

I  see  that  now." 

» 

"  Do  you  know,  Turk,  it  pleases  me  in 
some  way  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  not  the 
soul  of  honour,  as  you  tried  to  make  me 
believe  V 

*' There,  there,  Chris — let's  say  no  more 
about  him." 

"  Well  be  done  with  him  presently.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  suspected  and 
disliked  him  from  the  first.  That  trick  of 
his  of  curling  his  moustache  into  his  mooith 
— old  Mac  told  me  he  bites  his  nails — " 

I  cannot  tell  what  it  was  that  made  me 
pause  suddenly  here,  but  pause  I  did,  and 
the  sentence  was  not  concluded. 

"  Do  you  know  where  Jessie  lives,  Turk  ?" 

"  Yes,  Chris,  but  you  mustn't  ask  me  tO' 
tell  you.  I  am  on  my  parole."  He  repeated 
this  statement  with  a  certain  air  of  enjoyment. 

"  Very  well,"  I  said.  "  But  can  you  tell 
me  when  Jessie  is  likely  to  make  her  appear- 
ance  ^" 

He   interrupted    me,    and   asked   me    as   a 
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favour  to  change  the  subject ;  and  as  I  saw 
that  I  made  him  imeasy  by  my  questions, 
I  discontinued  them.  He  walked  home  with 
me,  and  I  gave  him  the  money. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said,  as  he  pocketed  it, 
"that  you  haven't  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
the  other  sixty  pounds  for." 

'*  I  have  been  oroinor  to  ask  half  a  dozen 
times,"  I  replied,  "but  I  thought  it  might 
be  another  of  your  secrets." 

"It  is  a  secret,"  he  said,  with  a  smile. 
"And  if  you  had  asked,  I  shouldn't  have 
told  you." 

Certainly,  Turk  was  playing  a  most  mys- 
terious part ;  but  I  trusted  him  thoroughly, 
kno^^TQg  what  a  good  fellow  he  was. 

My  mother  was  surprised  to  see  me  home 
so  early,  and  more  so  when  she  heard  what 
had  taken  place. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment,  my  dear,"  she 
said,  "that  this  is  going  to  tm-n  out  a  for- 
tunate night  for  us." 

We  went  to  the  shop  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  there  was  Josey  West  behind  the 
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counter,  as  busy  as  a  bee,  sending  the  cus- 
tomers, and  chattering  away  like  any  magpie. 
Uncle  Bryan  would  scarcely  have  known  the 
shop.  Josey  had  had  it  cleaned  and  painted, 
and  the  scales  and  counter,  and  nests  of 
drawers  in  which  the  spices  and  more  valu- 
able commodities  were  kej)t,  had  been  so 
smartened  up  that  they  looked  like  new. 
You  could  see  yom-  face  in  every  bit  of  brass 
about  the  place.  During  a  lull  in  the  busi- 
ness, Josey  came  into  the  little  parlour  where 
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"It's  wonderful,"  she  said;  "we've  taken 
eleven  shillings  already  for  pills  and  mix- 
ture. I'm  beginning  to  get  frightened.  If 
an  inspector  of  something  or  other  were  to 
come  in  and  analyse  us,  I  should  drop  down 
in  a  fit.  Turk  says  there's  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  but  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that."  Pre- 
sently, however,  she  derived  consolation  from 
the  reflection  that,  after  all,  the  medicine 
could  not  possibly  do  any  one  any  harm. 

''Have  you  been  to  the  theatre,  Josey?" 
I  asked. 
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**  If  you  ask  no  questions,  my  sweet  child," 
was  lier  reply,  "  you'll  be  told  no  stories. 
Theatres  !  As  if  I  haven't  something  a  thou- 
sand times  more  important  to  attend  to  !" 

For  all  that,  she  found  time  to  have  a  quiet 
chat  with  Turk,  and  when  he  went  away 
she  called  me  into  the  shop,  and  saying  she 
had  something  very  particular  to  whisper  to 
me,  kissed  me  instead  of  making  any  com- 
munication ;  by  which  sign  I  knew  that  Turk 
had  told  her  of  the  money  I  had  lent  him. 
She  shut  up  the  shop  earlier  than  usual,  and 
we  had  supper  together.  I  had  not  had  a 
meal  in  the  little  parlour  for  many  months, 
and  my  mind  was  filled  with  the  memorable- 
incidents  in  my  life  with  which  the  room 
was  connected.  It  was  just  such  a  night  a& 
that  on  which  Jessie  had  tapped  at  the  door, 
years  ago,  when  uncle  Bryan  was  asleep,  and 
my  mother  and  I  were  sitting  together.  I  re- 
membered the  story  I  was  reading,  "  Picciola,'' 
and  during  a  silence  I  raised  my  head  to  the 
door,  with  something  of  expectation  in  my 
mind.     I  dismissed  the  fancy  instantly,  but  it 
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was  not  unpleasant  to  me  to  think  of  what 
had  occurred  on  that  night — the  conversation 
in  the  shop  between  Jessie  and  my  mother,  the 
awakening  of  uncle  Bryan,  and  the  first 
passage-at-arms  between  the  child  and  the 
old  man.  My  mother  must  have  divined  the 
current  in  which  my  thoughts  were  running, 
for  she  took  my  hand  under  the  table,  and 
held  it  fondly  in  hers. 

"I  can't  help  liking  the  little  room,  after 
.all,  mother,"  I  said. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A    STRANGE    DREAM. 

My   mother  and  I  stopped  up   talking  until 
very  late  on  this  night.     The  future  was  not 
mentioned ;    all   our  talk   was   of    the    past. 
My  mother  recalled  the  reminiscences  of  her 
younger   days,    and   dwelt    upon   them    with 
affection.      She   drew  pictures   of   her  home 
when   she   was  a  girl,  and  told  me  a   great 
deal   concerning    her   parents,    and   especially 
concerning    my   grandmother,    of    whom   my 
own   impressions  were  so  vivid.     As   though 
she    were    living    her    life    over    again,    she 
travelled  from   those   days   gradually  to   the 
day  upon  which  she  first  saw  my  father,  and 
in   tender  tones    related    many   incidents    of 
their    courtship    which   I    had    never    before 
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heard.  She  required  a  great  deal  of  coaxing 
before  she  would  speak  of  her  courting  days, 
but  I  led  her  on  artfully  from  one  thing  ta 
another,  and  listened  to  her  with  delight. 
On  such  occasions  as  this  my  mother  seemed 
to  grow  twenty  years  younger ;  her  face  grew 
fresher,  rounder,  and  in  her  eyes  the  soft  light 
of  youth  lived  again.  Then  came  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  her  wedding-day,  and  she  laughed  or 
grew  pensive  as  she  recalled  the  names  of 
those  who  were  present,  stopping  occasionally,, 
until  1  said,  "Yes,  mother,  and  then," — upon 
which  she  took  up  my  words,  saying,  "And 
then,  my  dear,"  —  and  proceeded  with  her 
descriptions.  When,  in  the  course  of  her 
narration,  I  came  into  the  world,  I  was  able 
to  take  a  larger  share  in  the  conversation, 
and  I  added  my  experience  to  hers.  We 
were  by  turns  grave  and  merry,  according 
to  the  nature  of  our  reminiscences.  My 
grandmother's  peculiarities,  her  death,  the 
search  for  the  long  stocking,  and  the  picture 
of  Snaggletooth  ripping  open  the  beds  and 
the  arm-chairs,  and  sitting  on  the  floor  with 
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his  hair  full  of  feathers ;  then  on  to  my 
father's  burial,  and  my  illness,  and  the  re- 
moval farther  and  farther  away  from  our 
native  town  until  we  found  ourselves  in 
London — scarcely  anything,  except  what  was 
painful,  was  left  unspoken  of 

''And  there's  an  end  to  it  all,  mother,"  I 
:said,  when  we  had  brought  the  reminiscences 
up  to  the  very  night  upon  which  we  were 
'Conversing. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  she  replied,  with  a  tender 
shake  of  her  head,  ''not  an  end;  there 
are  brighter  pages  to  come  in  my  darling's 
life." 

"  Do  you  know,  mother,"  I  said,  as  I  stood 
by  her  side  at  the  door  of  her  bedroom,  "  I 
have  often  thought  of  grandmother's  long 
stocking,  and  fancied  that  one  day  we  should 
iind  a  treasure  somewhere." 

My  mother  laughed. 

"Why,  my  dear,  where  on  earth  would 
you  look  for  it  ?  We  have  not  a  thing  left 
that  belonged  to  your  grandmother?" 

"  Yes,    we   have ;    you    don't    forget    that 
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brown  monkey-man  that  used  to  stand  on 
the  mantelshelf  and  wag  its  head  at  us  ?" 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly,  dear  child ;  you 
don't  mean  to  say  you  have  kept  it  all  this 
time?'' 

''It  is  in  my  box  now ;  I  shall  take  it 
out  to-night,  and  have  a  look  at  it." 

"  You  don't  suppose  the  treasure  is  in  that,'^ 
•said  my  mother,  laughing. 

''  No  ;  though  Jessie  and  I  did  think  one 
'day  that  we  had  made  a  discovery.  Good- 
^night,  mother."  • 

"  Good-night,  dear  child,  and  God  bless 
you.  Eemember,  my  dear,  there  are  brighter 
pages  to  come,  and  your  mother  will  live  to 
see  them." 

That,  before  she  went  to  sleep,  she  prayed 
for  those  brighter  days,  I  was  certain,  but  I 
scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  what  she  so 
fondly  desired  would  ever  take  place. 

Before  I  went  to  bed  I  took  from  my  box 
the  stone  image  of  the  brown  monkey-man ; 
it  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  my  box,  which 
I  had  not  opened  for  many  months,  for  the 
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reason  that  it  contained  all  the  sketches  I 
had  made  of  Jessie,  and  which  I  had  put 
away  when  I  lost  her.  But  for  these,  and 
the  tender  thought  which  they  excited,  I 
should  have  given  more  attention  to  the 
stone  image,  which  looked  uglier  and  more 
repulsive  than  ever.  How  such  a  hideous 
thing  could  be  considered  an  ornament  it 
puzzled  me  to  think ;  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  were  more  flagrant  violations  of 
art  than  this.  On  the  previous  day  I  had 
seen  a  ghastly  death's-head  pin  in  the  cravat 
of  a  coxcomb,  who  seemed  very  proud  of  it. 
I  set  the  image  of  the  monkey-man  on  the 
mantelshelf,  and  slowly  replaced  the  sketches 
in  my  box,  lingering  over  them  with  fond 
regret. 

Among  them  I  found  a  sketch  with  the 
name  of  "Anthony  BuUpit"  at  the  foot, 
and  I  remembered  that  it  was  a  fancy  draw- 
ing I  had  made  of  my  grandmother  s  lover, 
after  reading  the  account  of  his  arrest  by 
the  detective  Vinnicombe,  elsewhere  narrated; 
a    sneaking  figure  was  Anthony  BuUpit,  as  I 
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had  represented  him,  with  his  hang-dog  look 
and  hypocritical  face,  gnawing  at  his  finger- 
nails. I  pushed  it  out  of  sight,  and  turned 
again  to  the  contemplation  of  my  sketches  of 
Jessie,  over  which  I  spent  a  sad  and  tender 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then,  with  a  sigh,  I 
closed  the  box  and  locked  it,  and  went  to 
bed.  It  was  my  habit  of  a  night  to  lie 
awake  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  candle 
alight  on  a  chair  close  to  my  bed.  Gene- 
rally I  passed  these  minutes  in  reading, 
but  on  this  night  **I  lay  a-thynkinge,"  and 
did   not    open    my   book.      Directly   opposite 

the  head  of  my  bed  was  the  mantelshelf,  with 
the  smoke-dried  monkey  of  a  man  in  stone 
on  it,  and  this  was  the  last  thing  that 
presented  itself  to  my  sight  before  I 
blew  out  the  light.  Eestless  as  I  was  with 
the  events  of  the  evening,  and  with  the 
conversation  which  had  taken  place  between 
my  mother  and  myself,  I  was  tired  enough 
to  fall  asleep  within  a  very  few  moments. 
But  I  was  not  too  tired  to  dream ;  my  body 
was   asleep,    but   my  imagination   was   never 
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more  active.  To  me,  the  most  wonderful 
feature  in  the  physiology  of  dreams  has 
always  been  the  fact  that  time,  the  dominant 
and  inexorable  tyrant  which  rules  and  guides 
our  course,  and  regulates  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  life,  is  in  our  sleep  utterly  set 
at  naught ;  a  lifetime  is  compressed  in  a 
moment,  as  it  were,  and  between  waking  and 
sleeping  a  hundred  years  of  history  are  played 
out.  I  think  I  must  have  dreamt  of  every 
important  event  in  my  life,  and  of  many  in 
the  lives  of  others  ;  they  presented  themselves 
to  me  without  coherence  or  sequence,  and 
there  was  but  one  consistent  feature  in  my 
fancies — the  figure  of  the  monkey-man,  which 
was  never  absent.  I  dreamt  of  Snaggletooth 
and  Snaggletooth's  wife.  She  was  relating 
the  stories  of  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  and  Old 
Mother  Shipton,  as  she  had  related  them  in 
the  kitchen  on  the  night  my  father  lay  dying 
up-stairs,  but  in  my  dream  she  was  not 
speaking  to  me,  but  to  the  monkey-image, 
Avhich  gravely  wagged  its  head  at  her  as 
she    proceeded;     Snaggletooth    was    running 
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up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  poking  in  the 
oddest  corners,  in  his  search  for  the  long 
stocking,  and  the  monkey-man  was  assisting 
him  frantically,  running  at  his  heels,  and 
tearing  things  open  with  fiendish  haste  ;  I  was 
in  the  mourning  coach,  following  my  father's 
body  to  the  churchyard,  and  the  monkey- 
man  was  sittiug  opposite  to  me,  grinning  at 
me;  Snaggletooth  was  carrying  me  out  of 
the  churchyard,  and  as  I  opened  my  eyes, 
the  monkey-man,  squatting  on  Snaggletooth's 
shoulder,  squinted  at  me.  In  the  same  way 
the  image  presented  itself  in  every  incident 
connected  with  Jessie  and  my  mother  and 
uncle  Bryan ;  and  when  I  lay  trembling  in 
bed,  and  Jane  Painter  stood  in  my  bed-room 
in  the  dark  telling  me  stories  of  blood  and 
murder,  the  monkey-man  prowled  about  the 
floor,  and  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  and 
crept  from  under  my  bed,  and  sat  on  my 
pillow  with  its  ugly  face  illumined.  When 
Jessie  knocked  at  the  shop-door,  as  she  had 
done  years  ago  for  the  first  time,  and  my 
mother   opened   it,   the   monkey- man  entered 
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first,  and  jumped  on  to  the  table  ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  amateur  performance  at 
Josey  West's  the  monkey-man  was  among  the 
audience,  seated  in  a  place  of  honour.  Sud- 
denly all  this  chaos  of  persons  and  circum- 
stances came  to  an  end,  and  there  were  only 
my  grandmother,  and  I,  and  the  monkey- 
figure  sitting  together.  I  was  in  my  little 
low  chair,  my  grandmother,  very  stately 
and  grand,  was  in  her  arm-chair,  and  the 
monkey-man  was  on  the  mantelshelf.  Said 
my  grandmother,  in  my  dream,  in  a  very 
distinct  tone,  "He  had  a  knob  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  was  always  eating  his  nails." 
I  looked  at  the  monkey-man  for  confirmation 
of  her  words,  and  it  said,  in  a  stony  voice, 
"  He  had  a  knob  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
was  always  eating  his  nails."  After  this  con- 
firmation, my  grandmother  continued,  "And 
the  last  time  I  set  eyes  on  him  was  on  my 
wedding-day.''  Again  I  looked  at  the  monkey- 
man,  and  again  it  confirmed  my  grand- 
mother's statement,  but  ^\dth  a  slight  difier- 
ence   this   time,   "  And  the  last  time  we  set 
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eyes  on  liim  was  on  our  wedding-day.'* 
Which  inference  on  the  part  of  the  monkey- 
man  of  being  my  grandfather  somewhat  dis- 
turbed me.  Now,  at  this  point  of  my 
fancies,  what  on  earth  brought  old  Mac, 
the  actor,  into  the  scene  ?  There  he  was, 
however,  face  to  face  with  the  monkey-man, 
who  questioned  him  as  a  lawyer  would  have 
•done.  "  What  do  you  say  his  name  com- 
mences with  ?  "  asked  the  monkey-man.  "  It 
commences  with  a  G,''  replied  old  Mac. 
'''And  what  is  that  habit  of  his  that  you 
say  is  a  sign  of  ill-temper?"  asked  the 
monkey-man.  "  Biting  his  nails,"  replied 
old  Mac;  "he  is  always  at  it."  By  this 
time  my  dream  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
"Court  of  inquiry ;  the  monkey-man  is  dressed 
in  a  wig  and  gown,  which  do  not  hide  his 
ugliness ;  my  grandmother,  very  broad  and 
portly,  sits  as  judge,  and  I,  it  seems,  am  in 
some  way  the  criminal  whose  case  is  being 
tried,  for  my  grandmother  nods  her  head  at 
me  continually,  and  says,  "Perhaps  you  will 
believe  me   now ;    all   these  things  happened 
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on  my  wedding-day."  Old  Mac  fades  away^ 
and  is  replaced  by  Turk  West.  ''Damn  all 
professional  money-lenders,  I  say,"  he  cries  ;. 
"and  if  ever  I  believe  again  in  a  man  "with 
a  handle  on  the  top  of  his  head,  my  name's 
not  Turk  West."  "Hold  your  tongaie,"  calls 
out  the  monkey-man  ;  "  who  wants  to  know 
what  your  name  is  ?  We'll  come  to  names 
presently.  When  did  you  first  discover  the 
handle  ? "  "It  isn't  a  handle,"  says  Turk, 
in  correction,  "it's  a  knob."  My  grandmother 
nods  in  confirmation.  "  He  had  a  knob  on 
the  top  of  his  head,"  she  says,  "  and  he  Avas. 
always  biting  his  nails."  "  I  don't  know 
about  that,"  says  Turk,  "  but  his  fingers  are- 
always  at  his  moustache,  and  he  is  the  soul 
of  honour,  and  comes  from  a  highly-respect- 
able family."  "  That  he  does,"  adds  my 
grandmother.  "  Poor  Anthony  !  He  pro230sed 
and  wished  to  run  away  with  me,  but  my 
family  stepped  in  and  prevented  him." 
"Very  wrong,"  says  Turk  gravely;  "wasn't 
his  family  respectable  enough  for  them  ?  The 
soul    of    honour ! "      "  Quite    so,"    says    my 
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grandmother.  "  He  told  me,  after  I  had 
accepted  this  child's  grandfather"  (at  this 
point  of  my  dream  I  become  suddenly  a 
child  in  a  pinafore),  that  life  was  valueless, 
to  him  without  me,  and  that  as  he  had 
lost  me,  he  would  be  sure  to  go  to  the 
devil."  *^  Did  he  go  ? "  asks  the  monkey- 
man.  *^I  always  found  him  a  man  of  his^ 
word,"  replies  my  grandmother.  *'Now  attend 
to  me,  sir,"  cries  the  monkey-man,  in  a 
bullying  tone,  turning  suddenly  upon  Turk; 
"  when  did  you  say  you  first  discovered  ihis 
knob  ? "  "  Last  week,"  replies  Turk,  "  when 
he  sat  in  that  chair"  (the  chair  comes  into« 
the  dream)  ''  and  told  me  to  shampoo  him." 
'^  You  were  surprised  when  you  felt  it  ?  " 
asks  the  monkey-man.  "I  was,"  says  Turk,, 
"  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  knocked  his. 
head  against  something.  He  said,  no,  that 
he  was  born  with  it."  "  And  what  was  the 
remark,"  continues  the  monkey-man,  levelling 
a  threatening  finger  at  me,  "  you  made  to 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? "  '^  I  said,"  says, 
Turk,     "  that    that    sort    of    thing    runs    in. 
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families,  and  that  if  he  had  it,  his  father 
must  have  had  it  before  him."  Suddenly, 
and  as  if  it  were  quite  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  we  are  all  listening  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  new  witness  who  has  risen  in 
Turk's  place.  "  I  am  an  officer  in  the  detec- 
tive force,  and  my  name  is  Vinnicombe. 
From  information  received  I  went  to  Liver- 
pool, and  tracked  Anthony  Bullpit  on  board 
the  Prairie  Bird,  bound  for  America.  '  It's 
no  use  making  a  noise  about  it/  I  says  to 
him,  as  I  slipped  the  handcuffs  on  him ;  '  I 
want  you,  Anthony  Bullpit.  You  shan't  be 
•done  out  of  a  voyage  across  the  sea,  but 
Botany  Bay's  the  place  as'll  suit  you  best,  I 
should  think.'"  Here  my  grandmother  brindles 
up,  "  You're  an  infamous  designing  creature," 
she  screams.  "He  is  no  more  guilty  than  I 
am."  "He  pleads  guilty,  at  all  events,"  is 
the  detective's  reply.  "That  is  to  spite  me," 
says  my  grandmother,  "and  to  prove  that 
he's  a  man  of  his  word."  Then,  by  quite  an 
easy  transition,  the  court  and  the  crowd  fade 
•away,  and  my  grandmother,  I,  and  the  monkey- 
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figure  are  again  in  the  little  parlour,  and  she  is 
saying  to  me,  "Your  grandfather  has  much  to 
answer  for,  child.  Mr.  Bullpit  was  transported 
for  twenty-one  years.  Some  wicked  people 
said  it  was  a  mercy  he  wasn't  hanged.  If  he 
had  been,  I  should  never  have  survived  it. 
Poor  Anthony  ! "  "  You  would  like  to  have 
a  peep  at  him,  I  daresay,"  says  the  monkey- 
man  to  me,  my  grandmother  having  disap- 
peared ;  "  come  along.  111  show  him  to  you." 
And  in  the  same  moment  we  are  peeping 
through  the  keyhole  of  Turk  West's  shop-door 
at  the  figure  of  Mr.  Glover,  who  sits  in  the 
chair  with  his  fingers  at  his  lips.  Here  a 
sudden  movement  or  noise  partially  awakes  me. 
With  all  the  details  of  this  strange  dream 
in  my  mind  I  lay  for  a  few  moments  half- 
asleep  and  half-awake,  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  confused  particulars  into  some  kind  of 
order ;  but  the  only  thing  that  was  clear  to 
me  was  the  connection  that  had  been  created 
between  Anthony  Bullpit  and  Mr.  Glover. 
As  I  gradually  returned  to  full  consciousness, 
this  connection  seemed  to  become  something 
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more  than  a  fancy.  That  the  knob  on 
Anthony  BuUpit's  head,  of  which  I  heard  so 
much  from  my  grandmother's  lips  in  my 
young  days,  was  reproduced,  according  to 
Turk  West's  testimony,  on  the  head  of  Mr. 
Glover,  was  certainly  no  fancy ;  Anthony 
BuUpit  bit  his  nails;  Mr.  Glover  had  the 
same  objectionable  habit.  Stranger  dis- 
coveries were  made  every  day  than  the  dis- 
covery that  Mr.  Glover  was  Anthony  BuUpit's 
son.  If  this  were  so,  what  became  of  Mr. 
Glover's  boast  that  there  was  not  a  stain 
upon  his  good  name,  and  that  his  character 
and  the  character  of  all  his  family  were  above 
reproach  ?  It  occurred  to  me  here  that  his 
ardent  desire  to  make  people  believe  this 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  he  had  some- 
thing disreputable  to  conceal.  What  made 
me  so  anxious  in  the  matter  was,  that  if 
there  were  a  solid  foundation  to  the  sus- 
picion, and  if  I  could  prove  a  connection 
between  Mr.  Glover  and  Anthony  BuUpit  the 
convict,  then  I  had  a  lever  in  my  hands, 
which   I   could    use    to    good   effect    against 
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Mr.  Glover  —  a  lever  whicli  I  believed 
would  cause  him  at  once  to  cease  his 
attentions  to  Jessie.  That  he  had  laid  her 
under  an  obligation  to  him  was  evident, 
and  he  might  be  inclined  to  persecute  her 
in  consequence.  The  lever  I  speak  of  was 
the  printed  account  by  Vinnicombe,  the  detec- 
tive, of  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Anthony 
BuUpit  for  the  robbery  from  the  bank. 

I  rose  and  lit  the  candle,  and  taking  the 
mouldy  old  paper  from  the  hollow  of  the 
stone  monkey-figure,  I  read  it  carefully?  I 
was  particularly  struck  in  the  reading  by  the 
description  given  by  the  detective  of  the  pecu- 
liarity in  Anthony  Bulpit's  teeth.  If  that 
peculiarity  existed  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Glover, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  he  was  Anthony  BuUpit's 
son.  I  set  to  work  at  once,  and  made  a  fair 
copy  of  the  "  Eemarkable  Discovery  of  a 
Forger  by  the  Celebrated  Detective,  Mr.  Vin- 
nicombe." At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  was  in  Turk  West's  shop,  with  the  manu- 
script in  my  pocket. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


EXIT     MR.     GLOVER. 


Turk  regarded  me  with  surprise. 

'*  An  early  visitor,  Chris,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  ;  "  I  have  come  on 
some  very  particular  business.  When  do 
you  pay  the  balance  of  your  debt  to  Mr, 
Glover?" 

"I  expect  him  here  at  twelve  o'clock.  I 
shall  pay  him  then." 

"  Can  you  give  me  half  an  hour  or  so  of 
your  undivided  attention,  Turk?" 

*'  Certainly  I  can  :  a  couple  of  hours,  if 
you  want  them." 

"  Then  sit  down,  and  read  this  quietly,'' 
I  said,  handing  him  the  Eemarkablc  Confes- 
sion, "  and  don't  make  a  remark  upon  it  until 
you  have  finished." 
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He  read  it  attentively,  and  returned  it  to 
me  with  a  tlionglitful  look. 

"It  is  cut  from  an  old  newspaper,  printed 
a  good  many  years  ago,  Turk.  Do  you  find 
anything  singular  in  it  ?" 

"I  do ;  something  very  singular  indeed ;. 
but  how  on  earth  did  you  come  across  it,. 
Chris?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  time.  First,  I 
want  to  know  what  it  is  that  strikes  you 
as  singular  in  the  account." 

"  Well,  Chris,  there's  the  knob  in  this  Btill- 
pit's  head " 

'^Yes,  Turk.'' 

"  Mr.  Glover  has  one  precisely  similar  on 
his  head." 

I  could  scarcely  restrain  the  expression  of 
my  satisfaction  at  this  proof  that,  without 
prompting,  his  thoughts  were  taking  the 
same  direction  as  mine. 

'^  Yes,  you  told  me  so,  Turk ;  and  that 
sort  of  thing  runs  in  families,  you  said." 

"I  did  say  so,  and  I  think  so." 

*^  Mr.   Glover  said  he  was  born  with  it.'* 
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"  Yes,  he  told  me  so  distinctly,"  said  Turk, 
"vvitli  a  puzzled  look. 

"  That's  all  right,  then.  What  else  do  you 
find  singular  in  it,  Turk?" 

"  Well,  there's  that  habit  of  Anthony  Bull- 
pit's  of  biting  his  nails.  Mr.  Glover  does 
the  same." 

"  Yes  ;  anything  else  ?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

''  Well,  Chris,  the  teeth.  Mr.  Glover's  two 
middle  teeth  in  his  top  jaw  have  just  the 
kind  of  slit  between  them  that  caused  the 
detective  to  discover  Anthony  BuUpit,  for 
all  his  disguise." 

I  uttered  an  exclamation  of  triumph. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  make  of  all  this,  Turk? 
Do  you  think  it  possible  that  such  remarkable 
peculiarities  can  exist  in  two  men  without 
there  being  a  relationship  between  them  ? 
Turk,  as  sure  as  I  stand  here,  Mr.  Glover 
is  Anthony  BuUpit's  son.  Don't  interrupt  me. 
If  he  is  a  convict's  son,  what  becomes  of  his 
good  character  and  his  unblemished  name, 
of  which  he  is  always  preaching,  as  you 
know  ?     He  trades  upon  it,  Turk — he  trades 
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upon  it ;  and  if  it  were  made  public  that 
his  father  was  a  forger  and  a  convicted  thief, 
it  would  be  the  greatest  blow  he  could  re- 
ceive. This  man  is  a  scoundrel,  Turk ;  a 
scoundrel  and  a  hypocrite." 

"  I  believe  he  is,  Chris,"  said  Turk,  carried 
away  probably  by  my  hot  words ;  "  but  what 
good  can  come  of  exposure — ^what  good  to 
you,  I  mean  ? " 

"  Why,  Turk,  are  you  blind  ?  Can't  you 
see  that  I  can  make  the  best  use  in  the 
world  of  this  strange  discovery  ? "  • 

I  told  him  rapidly  what  had  passed  between 
old  Mac  and  me,  and  the  opinion  which  the 
old  actor  entertained  of  Mr.  Glover,  and  then 
I  developed  my  own  plan  of  action. 

"  It  is  very  simple,  Turk.  I  want  Mr. 
Glover  immediately  to  cease  his  attentions  to 
Jessie,  whose  eyes,  according  to  old  Mac's 
account,  have  only  lately  been  opened  to 
his  real  character.  Jessie,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  under  obligations  to  him ;  and  he  may 
take  advantage  of  this  to  persecute  her.  If 
he    does    this,    I    shall    expose   him ;    but    I 
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shall  first  give  him  a  chance  of  withdrawing 
himself  voluntarily.  I  think  there  will  be 
no*  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  prove  an 
active  enemy ;  the  proof  that  I  hold  will 
take  the  sting  out  of  him " 

"But,"  interposed  Turk,  "what  if  these 
personal  marks  should  be  mere  coincidences, 
and  no  relationship  exists  between  Anthony 
BuUpit  and  Mr.   Glover  ? " 

"  We  shall  learn  that  very  soon,"  I  replied. 
"  I  shall  send  him  this  copy  of  the  Kemarkable 
Discovery  with  a  few  words  of  my  own.  If 
he  is  quiet  after  their  receipt,  we  may  be 
.sure  that  our  suspicions  are  correct.  I  know 
he  is  a  scoundrel  —  I  have  been  convinced 
of  that  all  along,  Turk,  notwithstanding  your 
defence  of  him — and  I  believe  him  to  be  a 
coward.  We  shall  see.  Will  you  let  me  be 
present  while  you  are  paying  him  the  balance 
you  owe  him  ? " 

"  I  have  no  objection,  Chris." 

"  And  if  I  happen  to  say  something  to 
him  —  something  to  the  point  —  you'll  not 
mind,  perhaps." 
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"  Say  whatever  you  like,  Chris,  my 
toy." 

"  I  want  a  promise  from  you,  Turk.  Not 
a,  word  of  all  this  to  Jessie." 

''All  right,   Chris." 

Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Glover 
entered  the  shop.  I  was  in  the  back-room, 
and  I  listened  quietly  to  the  few  words  that 
passed,  in  the  course  of  which  Turk  told 
Mr.  Glover  that  he  was  enabled  to  pay 
him  the  balance  of  the  account  between 
them.  Mr.  Glover  said  that  it  might  stand, 
if  Turk  wished,  but  Turk  insisted  on  paying 
him,  and  produced  the  money.  As  Mr. 
Glover  was  signing  the  receipt,  Turk  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  I  was 
sitting,  and  said, 

"  Chris,  perhaps  you  would  not  mind 
witnessino'  Mr.   Glovers  sio-nature.'' 

Mr.  Glover  looked  up  with  anger  in  his 
face,  and  our  eyes  met.  I  quietly  placed 
my  name  on  the  paper  as  a  witness,  and 
then,  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Glover's  signature, 
I  handed  the  paper  to  Turk. 
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"So  now,  Turk,"  I  said,  with  a  smile,  "I 
am  your  creditor  instead  of  Mr.   Glover." 

I  saw  tliat  Turk  did  not  understand  why 
I  made  this  apparently  unnecessary  state- 
ment. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Glover,  with  a  sneer,  "it 
is  your  money,  then,  ^ith  which  Turk  West 
has  paid  his  debt !  " 

"  Yes/'  I  replied.  "  Turk  is  safer  in  my 
hands  than  in  the  hands  of  a  money-lender 
who  charges  sixty  per  cent.  What  was  it 
you  said  yesterday,  Turk  ?  Damn  all  pro- 
fessional money-lenders,  wasn't  it  ?     So  say  I." 

Mr.  Glover  glanced  from  me  to  Turk,  and 
from  Turk  to  me,  w^hile  his  face  grew  dark 
with  passion. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Turk,"  I  continued, 
regarding  Mr.  Glover  steadily,  "what  would 
be  the  value  of  a  receipt  for  money  paid, 
supposing  the  name  of  the  person  at  the  foot 
of  the  paper  is  not  his  own.  How  would  it 
stand  in  law,  Mr.  Glover  ?  Supposing  a 
person  whose  real  name  was  Bullpit " 

I   saw   instantly  that  the   shot  had   taken 
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effect.  The  dark  shade  of  passion  disappeared 
from  Mr.  Glover's  face,  which  was  now  quite 
white.  Added  to  this,  the  startled  exclama- 
tion which  escaped  him  was  a  sufficient 
confirmation. 

"You  shall  hear  from  me,"  he  said,  in  a 
thick  voice,  as  he  turned  to  leave  the  shop. 

"  You  shall  hear  from  me  first,"  I  replied ; 
*'  within  two  hours  I  will  leave  a  letter  for 
you  at  your  house." 

I  wrote  my  letter  at  once  in  Turk's  shop. 
The  substance  of  it  was  that  I  enclosed  a 
copy  of  an  account  of  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  a  criminal  well  known  in  Hertford 
many  years  ago  ;  that  this  criminal  had  on 
his  person  peculiar  marks  which  were  almost 
certain  to  be  transmitted  to  his  children ; 
that  the  history  of  this  criminal  was  known 
only  to  me  and  Turk  West ;  that  the  secret 
of  it  would  be  faithfully  kept  if  the  person 
to  whom  my  letter  was  addressed  would 
immediately  cease  to  honour  with  his  atten- 
tions any  of  the  lady  friends  of  the  writer ; 
iind  that  if  this  condition  were  not  accepted 
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and  carried  out  in  its  full  letter  and  spirit, 
means  would  be  immediately  adopted  for 
making  public  tlie  Eemarkable  Discovery,  and 
the  subsequent  liistory  of  the  forger  and 
thief.  I  did  not  mention  any  names,  but 
Turk  West  said  that  Mr.  Glover  would  under- 
stand my  meaning.  I  left  the  letter  with 
its  enclosure  at  Mr.  Glover's  house,  and  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Three  days  afterwards. 
Turk  came  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Glover  had 
left  on  a  tour  to  Germany. 

"  I  have  other  news  for  you  as  well,"  he 
said :  "  the  theatre  in  which  Jessie  was  to 
have  appeared  is  let  to  a  French  Company 
for  three  months." 

I  asked  Turk  no  questions,  remembering 
what  he  had  said  as  to  his  being  on  his 
parole,  but  I  worked  that  day  with  a  heart 
less  sad  than  it  had  been  for  many  a  long 
month  past. 


CHAPTEK  XIY. 

JOSEY   WEST   LAMENTS   HER   CROOKED    LEGS. 

Exactly  three  weeks  had  passed  since  Mr. 
Glover's  departure,  and  I  may  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  mentioning  that,  although*  I 
have  seen  the'  gentleman  subsequently  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  we  have  avoided 
each  other  bv  mutual  consent — a  state  of 
tilings  with  which  I  am  perfectly  contented. 
The  connection  between  him  and  Turk  West 
is  also  completely  severed,  so  that  he  has,  as 
it  were,  dropped  out  of  our  lives.  During  the 
above-mentioned  interval,  nothing  of  import- 
ance transpired ;  my  mind  was  busy  with 
jDossibilities,  but  I  saw  no  clear  way  of  play- 
ing an  active  part  in  their  development.  My 
mother,  during  this  time,  and  especially  during 
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the  past  week,  liad  been  out  a  great  deal ; 
I  guessed  that  she  was  still  searching  for  uncle 
Bryan,  and  I  should  have  been  happy  to  learn 
from  her  lips  that  she  had  been  successful  in 
finding  him.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  time 
of  which  I  am  writing,  I  entertained  a  suspi- 
cion that  she  had  obtained  a  clue,  for  when 
she  came  home  her  eyes  were  bright,  and 
there  was  an  expression  of  great  happiness 
in  her  face ;  but  I  said  nothing  to  her.  I 
knew  that  I  should  soon  hear  good  news  if 
she  had  any  to  tell.  The  special  direction 
of  my  thoughts  may  easily  be  understood  by 
an  observation  I  made  to  my  mother  one 
afternoon  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks. 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  I  think  you  ought  to 
go  and  see  Jessie." 

She  looked  up  with  glad  eyes. 

"  Some  feeling  with  regard  to  myself,"  I 
continued,  ''  may  prevent  Jessie  from  coming 
to  you  here,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  go  to  her.  I  know  she 
loves  you  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
you  may  be  able  to  counsel  and  advise  her. 
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Turk  West  knows  where  she  lives,-  and, 
although  he  would  not  tell  me  if  I  asked 
him,  I  believe  he  would  tell  you  readily." 

*^  Do  you  think  so,  dear  child  ? "  she  asked. 
*'Then  I  will  go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what 
you  say." 

The  voice  is  a  great  tell-tale,  and  I  knew 
by  the  tone  in  which  my  mother  spoke  that 
my  suggestion  had  given  her  pleasure. 

"  There  is  no  time  like  the  present,"  I 
said. 

My  mother  rose  immediately,  and  put^on 
her  bonnet. 

"  I  shall  leave  off  work  at  eight  o'clock,'' 
I  said,  so  that  she  might  understand  I  did 
not  wish  her  to  hurry  back,  "  and  then  I 
shall  go  round  to  Josey  West  for  an  hour." 

She  nodded,  and  stood  looking  over  my 
shoulder  as  I  worked. 

'^  If  I  see  Jessie,"  she  said,  and  paused. 

''  Yes,  mother,    if  you  see  her I  hope 

you  will  see  her." 

*'  I  hope  so  too,  dear  child.  Shall  I  give 
her  any  message  from  you  ? " 
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"  Not  unless  she  asks  after  me,  mother ; 
then  you  may  give  her  my  love." 

There  was  the  merest  trembling  in  my 
voice  as  I  said  this,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
agitate  my  mother's  soul.  I  laid  my  graver 
aside,  and  said, 

"  You  see  how  it  is,  mother  ;  I  cannot  do 
or  act  otherwise.  Jessie  could  not  know 
more  about  me  and  my  feelings  if  I  stood  at 
her  door  all  day  long.  I  never  loved  her 
more  than  I  do  now,  and  I  believe  I  shall 
never  love  her  less ;  it  would  not  be  true  if 
I  said  I  was  happy,  but  I  am  far  happier 
than  I  deserve  to  be.  My  mother  is  still 
left  to  me,  thank  God ! '' 

"  Dear  child  !  dear  child  ! ''  she  murmured,, 
with  tender  caresses. 

"  And  you  must  not  think  it  strange,, 
mother,  if  I  don't  ask  you  questions  when 
you  come  back.  You  will  tell  me  whatever 
is  worth  telling.  Now,  one  other  word,  and 
then  you  must  run  away,  for  I  have  work 
to  finish.  Should  you  meet  with  uncle 
Bryan " 
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"  Would  you  wish  me  to,  my  dear  ? "  she 
asked,  wistfully. 

"Yes,"  I  answered;  "I  should  like  you 
to  find  him.  If  you  do,  give  him  my  love 
also,  and  say  that  I  should  like  to  come  to 
see  him,  if  he  will  not  come  to  us.  And, 
remember,  mother,  if  he  wants  for  anything, 
all  that  I  have  is  his ;  but  for  him  I  should 
not  have  been  in  my  present  position.  As 
for  the  past,  let  bygones  be  bygones.  As 
Americans  would  say,  I  should  be  truly 
happy  to  shake  hands  with  him  on  that 
platform." 

My  mother  kissed  me,  and  went  out  of 
the  room.  I  thought  she  had  started  on  her 
errand,  but  she  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  a  bunch  of  wallflowers  in  her 
hand. 

"I  only  came  in  to  show  you  these,  my 
dear,'^  she  said;  *' smell  them — they  are  very 
sweet.  You  have  not  studied  the  language 
of  flowers,  have  you,  my  dear  ? " 

'*No,  mother." 

*'  Then  you    don't   know  what    wallflowers 
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stand  for,"  she  said,  with  a  bright  smile. 
*'Now  this  is  for  you,  my  dear;  it  is  the 
first  rose  I  have  seen  ; ''  and  placing  on  my 
table  a  small  rose  embedded  in  moss,  she  left 
the  room  again.  I  watched  her  from  the 
window  as  she  walked  down  the  street;  she 
walked  almost  like  a  e^irl. 

On  my  way  to  Josey  West  in  the  evening, 
I  passed  the  house  in  which  I  had  first  made 
her  acquaintance.  The  door  being  opened,  I 
-entered,  and  found  the  place  in  an  unusual 
bustle.  Florry  and  her  younger  sisters  were 
dusting  and  cleaning  up,  and  putting  the 
Tooms  in  order.  In  explanation,  Florry  told 
me  that  their  eldest  brother,  Sheridan,  was 
coming  to  live  there  with  his  wife  and 
•children. 

"  They  come  in  next  week,"  said  Florry  ; 
"  and  I  daresay  Clarance  and  his  family 
will  follow  them ;  they  have  always  lived 
together,  and  they  won't  like  to  be 
parted  now.  There's  plenty  of  room  for  them 
all." 

"The    place    will    look    like    its    old    self 
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again,"  I  said  to  Josey  West,  a  few  minutes- 
later  on  ;  and  I  added,  with  a  sigh,  ''  and 
youll  be  having  the  jolly  old  times  over 
again,  I  shouldn't  wonder.'' 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,  either,"  replied  the 
little  woman  briskly.  "  Do  you  know,  Chris,, 
there's  one  thing  I  do  miss — the  Sunday 
evenings  we  used  to  have  in  the  old  house. 
Now  that  Sheridan  is  coming,  we'll  revive 
the  Sunday-night  suppers.  You'll  come,  won't 
you,  and  bring  your  dear  mother.  She's 
never  been  to  one  of  our  parties.  Upon  my 
word,  I  feel  quite  happy  only  in  thinking  of 
them.  There's  Sheridan  and  his  seven 
youngsters,  and  Clarance  with  his  five — 
another  one  added,  Chris,  a  fortnight  ago — 
the  sweetest  little  thing !  "Well,  I  do  love 
to  have  a  lot  of  children  about  me.  When 
I  die,  an  old  woman — I  shall  be  the  queerest 
little  old  woman  you  ever  set  eyes  on,  Chris  ! 
— well,  when  I  die,  an  old,  old  woman,  I 
should  like  to  see  heaps  of  children  round 
me,  so  that  I  might  take  the  memory  of 
their   bright  little   faces   away  with   me.     It 
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isn't  often  that  I  talk  seriously,  but  I've  got 
that  fancy." 

"  You  ought  to  have  children  of  your  own, 
Josey." 

Josey  was  stitching  and  mending  some  of 
the  youngsters'  clothes,  and,  at  my  remark, 
she  paused  and  looked  at  me  pensively  ;  but 
the  next  moment  she  gave  such  a  vicious 
dig  with  her  needle  that  she  broke  it,  and 
-cried, 

"  Ought  to  have  !  Ought  to  have !  Me, 
with  my  crooked  legs  !  No,  my  dear,  never, 
never,  never !  Little  witches  don't  have 
children.      Never,     never,     never !" 

And  for  the  first  time  in  my  experience 
of  her,  Josey  West  burst  out  crying.  Her 
passion  did  not  last  long ;  she  conquered  it 
within  a  couple  of  minutes,  and,  as  she 
wiped  her  eyes,   exclaimed, 

"  There !  A  nice  little  fool  you'll  think 
me  now,   Chris  !  " 

I  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  in  a  little  while 
she  was  herself  again,  rattling  away  as 
usual. 
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"I'm  going  to  sleep  in  the  old  house 
-every  night,"  she  said,  "until  Sheridan  takes 
possession ;  and  Turk  is  coming  here  to 
sleep,  and  to  mind  the  shop,  if  I  want 
to  get  away  a  bit  earlier.  I  wish  Turk 
would  marry.  I  should  like  to  take  care 
of  his  children.  He's  a  real  good  sterling 
fellow  is  Turk,  and  deserves  a  happy 
home.  Your  mother  was  here  this  after- 
noon, Chris.  She  told  me  all  that  you  said 
to  her." 

"You  guess,  I  daresay,  what  my  reason 
is  in  wishing  her  to  see   Jessie." 

Josey  West  laughed.  "  I  guess,  you  dare- 
say !  Well,  yes,  I  can  guess,  although  I  am 
not  in  love." 

I  shook  my  head.  "  I  don't  think  you 
have  guessed,  Josey.  It  is  not  for  myself 
that  I  want  mother  and  Jessie  to  come  to- 
gether again." 

"  What  other  reason  can  you  have,  my 
sweet  sensitive  child?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  your  bantering  me, 
Josey.      Do    you    remember    sending    me    a 
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letter  from  uncle  Bryan  addressed  to  mother, 
when  we  were  away  at  Hertford  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  wondered  at  the  time  what 
such  a  thick  letter  could  be  all  about." 

"  It  contained  a  great  secret,  Josey,  and 
a  very  wonderful  story  concerning  Jessie." 

*'  Indeed !"  said  Josey,  with  a  cautious 
look  at  me. 

"  I  think  there  is  no  harm  in  telling  you,, 
especially  as  you  11  not  speak  of  it." 

*'  Oh,   you  may  trust  me,  master  Chris." 

"  It  is  a  story  concerning  Jessie  and  her 
father." 

''  Indeed  !     So  Jessie  has  a  father." 

"  You  would  never  guess  Avho  her  father 
is,  Josey." 

*'  Then  I  won't  break  my  head  over  it  ; 
but  I  shall  know  if  you  tell  me." 

''Uncle  Bryan  is  her  father;  so  that  you 
see  Jessie  and  I  are  cousins." 

Josey  did  not  express  the  surprise  I  ex- 
pected she  would;  an  expression  of  thought- 
fulness  was  in   her  face. 

"  Go  on,  Chris  ;  I  am  waiting  to  hear  more."' 
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"Well,  neither  Jessie  nor  uncle  Bryan 
knew  of  tlie  relationship  existing  between 
them  until  the  day  that  Jessie  went  away 
from  this  house,  and  then  it  came  upon  them 
both  like  a  thunderbolt.  It  was  because 
Jessie  discovered  that  uncle  Bryan  was  her 
father  that  she  ran  away  from  him/' 

"That  sounds  very  dreadful,  Chris." 

"  There  is  a  dreadful  story  attached  to  it 
— which  I  mustn't  tell  you  nor  anybody, 
Josey.  They  are  both  very  much  to  be 
pitied ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  pity 
uncle  Bryan  more  than  I  do  Jessie.  How- 
ever, there  it  is  ;  they  are  father  and  daughter, 
and  they  are  separated.  Never  mind  what 
has  passed,  I  ask  you  is  this  right — is  it 
natural  ?  Uncle  Bryan  is  an  old  man,  and 
cannot  have  many  years  to  live.  That  he 
repents  many  things  he  has  been  uncon- 
sciously guilty  of  in  the  past,  I  am  certain." 

"That  is  a  curious  phrase,"  interrupted 
Josey,  with  her  thoughtful  manner  still  upon 
her.     "  Unconsciously  guilty." 

"It  is  a   correct   one.     His   has   not   been 
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conscious  guilt ;  what  was  bad  in  his 
character  was  stamped  in  him,  and  was 
almost  forced  to  take  root  by  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  in  his  early  life  ;  what 
was  good  never  had  a  chance.  We  all  have 
good  and  bad  in  us,  Josey,  and  surround- 
ino;  circumstances  have  much  to  do  in 
making  one  or  the  other  predominate  in  our 
characters.  What  is  that  thought  that  crossed 
your  eyes  just  now,  Josey  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you  have  grown 
into  a  perfect  philosopher,  Chris.     Go  on.'' 

"  Say  that  uncle  Bryan  had  been  blessed 
with  such  a  mother  as  my  mother  is — he 
would  have  been  a  different  man ;  he  couldn't 
have  helped  being  a  better  man.  He  would 
have  believed  in  G-od,  in  goodness  ;  he  would 
not  have  grown  into  a  misanthrope.  Josey, 
if  there  is  anything  good  in  me — and  I  hope 
I  am  not  all  bad — I  have  mother  only  to 
thank  for  it.  It  makes  me  tremble  to  think 
that  I  was  so  nearly  losing  her,  and  that 
her  love  for  me  was  very  nearly  her  death ; 
and  I  know,  to  my  sorrow,  that  for  a  long 
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time  I  repaid  lier  afFection  with  incliflference. 
Well,  but  tliat  is  all  over  now,  thank  God! 
If  uncle  Bryan  had  had  a  good,  tender,  con- 
siderate mother,  many  unhappy  things  would 
not  have  occurred  to  him,  and  it  might 
have  been  better  for  Jessie  also.  As  I  said, 
it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  father  and  daughter 
being  separated  as  they  are,  and  to  think 
that  uncle  Bryan  might  die  without  a  word 
of  afFection  passing  between  them.  Well, 
that  was  the  thought  in  my  mind  when  I 
said  to  mother  to-day  that  she  ought  to  go 
to  Jessie  ;  for  if  mother  finds  uncle  Bryan — 
and  I  have  an  idea  that  she  will  —  no 
one  but  she  can  bring  him  and  Jessie 
together." 

''But  you  didn't  tell  your  mother  this, 
€hris  ? " 

"  No  ;  mother  did  not  need  telling.  She 
knew  my  meaning  well  enough.  Words  are 
not  required  between  us  now,  Josey,  to  make 
us  understand  one  another." 

"  And  so,  and  so,  and  so,"  said  Josey, 
with   tender  gaiety,   when   I   had   concluded. 
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''  everything  having  been  made  right,  they 
lived  happily  together  for  ever  afterwards." 

It  was  with  sadness  I  rememljcred  that 
those  were  the  very  words  which  Jessie  had 
spoken  to  me  in  the  little  parlour  in  which 
Josey  and  I  were  now  conversing. 

''  Now  I'm  a  witch,"  cried  Josey,  *'  and 
I'll  give  you  three  wdshes.     What  are  they?'^ 

I  looked  at  her  reproachfully,  but  she  did 
not  heed  me.  She  hobbled  about  as  witches 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  on  the  stage,  and 
waved  the  poker  over  my  head,  and  con- 
ducted herself  generally  in  a  ridiculous 
manner. 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  Turk,  poking  his  head  in 
at  the  door.  ^'  What  are  you  about  wdth 
your  pokers  ?  What  a  pity  I  didn't  come 
in  a  minute  later !  There's  an  account  I 
could  have  written  for  the  papers  !  '  The 
first  thing  that  met  Our  Correspondent's  view 
was  the  distended ' — distended  is  good,  Chris, 
my  boy  ;  I've  seen  it  used  so — '  was  the 
distended  form  of  the  unfortunate  victim  on 
the   ground,    winking   his    last    gasp.       Over 
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liim  stood  the  infuriated  figure  of  a  woman, 
who,  wdth  glistening  eyes  and  rage  in  her 
countenance,  was  brandishing  the  murderous 
weapon — an  enormous  crowbar,  weighing  fifty - 
three  pounds — preparatory  to  giving  a  last 
fell  stroke  to  the  prostrate  form  at  her  feet/ 
That's  the  style,  Chris ;  a  penny  a  line. 
Spin  it  out — must  have  at  least  two  columns. 
'Upon  inquiry  among  the  neighbours,  who 
stood  in  clusters  about  the  building  in  which 
the  murderous  deed  was  perpetrated,  Our 
Correspondent  learned  that  jealousy  was  Ae 
cause  of  the  fatal  assault.  It  appears  that 
thirteen  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  certain 
street,  called  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.' 
Now,  after  that,  Chris,  If  you  start  an  illus- 
trated paper,  and  don't  employ  me  as  Special 
Correspondent,  I  shall  have  a  bad  opinion 
of  your  judgment." 

I  was  relieved  by  this  diversion,  and  upon 
Turk  proposing  that  we  should  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Royal  Columbia  Theatre,  in  which  he 
had  played  the  first  villain  for  so  long  a 
time,  I  gladly  assented. 
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I  left  a  message  for  my  mother,  desiring 
her  to  wait  mth  Josey  until  I  returned,  and 
Turk  and  I  strolled  to  the  theatre.  I  found 
not  the  slightest  alteration  either  in  t^ie 
theatre,  the  audience,  or  the  performance ; 
they  were  all  the  same — the  same  atmosphere,, 
the  same  fashions,  the  same  pieces  with  dif- 
ferent names.  The  very  dresses  were  the 
same  ;  but  I  was  bound  to  confess  that  the 
First  Villain  was  vastly  inferior  to  Turk,  who, 
I  learned,  had  left  a  reputation  behind  him 
which  would  last  while  the  walls  held  toge- 
ther. We  did  not  stay  longer  than  an  hour, 
and  then,  as  we  had  done  on  the  occasion 
of  my  first  visit  to  the  Eoyal  Columbia,  we 
visited  a  neighbouring  bar,  and  over  our 
pewter  pots  listened  and  took  part  in  a  pre- 
ciselv  similar  conversation  to  that  which  I 
had  listened  to  with  such  respectful  admiration 
and  attention  after  the  performance  of  the 
thrillino-  drama  of  ''  The  Knight  of  the  Sable 
Plume."  The  decadence  of  the  drama,  the 
low  ebb  of  dramatic  literature,  the  glorious 
days  of  Garrick  and  Kemble,  the  inferior  parts 
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which  men  and  women  of  genius  were  com- 
pelled, to  play  upon  the  mimic  stage,  the  false 
positions  which  pretenders  were  puffed  into 
by  venal  critics  who  ignored  real  talent — 
these  Avere  the  themes  touched  upon ;  and  I 
began  to  reflect  whether  this  state  of  things 
was  chronic  in  the  profession,  and  whether, 
when  the  orolden  ao:e  of  the  drama  is  in  its 
full  meridian,  the  decadence  of  the  drama  will 
not  be  spoken  of  as  mournfully  as  it  is  in 
the  present  day. 

My  mother  was  waiting  for  me  whei;  I 
returned ;  but  although  she  was  exceptionally 
bright  and  happy,  and  although  there  was  a 
tenderly  joyous  significance  in  her  words  and 
manner  towards  me,  she  said  nothing  of  the 
result  of  her  visit  to  Jessie. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UNCLE   BRYAN  AGAIN. 

"  Chris,"  says  my  mother  to  me,  on  tlie 
following  day,  "can  you  leave  off  work  an 
liour  earlier  this  evening  ? " 

"  Yes,  mother,"  I  replied ;  "at  six  o'clock 
if  you  like." 

"  Then  at  six  o'clock,"  she  says  gaily,  "  I 
shall  take  possession  of  you." 

As  the  hour  strikes,  she  comes  to  my  side 
dressed  for  walking. 

"  No  tea,  mother  ? "  I  ask. 

"  We  are  going  out  to  tea,  my  dear,"  she 
answers. 

I  keep  her  waiting  but  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  presently  we  are  in  the  streets.  I  know 
that  something  of  importance  is  about  to  be 
disclosed  to  me,  and  that  it  will  please  my 
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mother  to  be  allowed  to  disclose  it  in  lier 
own  w^ay  ;  therefore  I  hazard  no  conjectures, 
and  we  talk  on  indifferent  subjects.  But 
this  does  not  prevent  me  from  working  my- 
self into  a  state  of  agitation  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  our  errand.  We  take  the  omnibus 
to  Holborn,  and  from  there  we  walk  towards 
Bedford-square.  My  mother  leads  the  way 
down  a  clean  narrow  street,  and  we  pause 
before  a  small  three-storied  house. 

''  Somebody  lives  here  that  we  know," 
says  my  mother,  as  she  knocks  at  the  door, 

^' Can  it  be  Jessie?"  I  ask  of  myself,  as 
I  glance  upwards.  There  are  flowers  on  the 
window-sills  of  the  first  and  third  floor  ;  those 
on  the  first  floor  are  especially  fine,  and 
almost  entirely  cover  the  windows.  It  is 
on  the  third  floor  we  stop  when  we  enter 
the  house. 

"  Kemember  what  you  said  to  me,  my 
dear,"  my  mother  whispers,  as  we  enter  the 
room.  \\      \       \ 

There  is  no  one  to  receive  us,  but 
my   mother    goes   into    an    inner   room,   and 
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comes  out  of  it  presently,  and  motions  me  with, 
a  tender  smile  to  go  in.  I  enter  alone  ;  an 
old  man  with  white  hair  is  standing  by  the 
window,  looking  towards  the  door.  A  grave 
expression  is  on  his  face,  which  is  deeply 
lined ;  I  recognise  uncle  Bryan  immediately,, 
although  he  is  much  changed.  I  had  had 
in  my  mind  a  lingering  hope  that  my  mother 
was  takino'  me  to  see  Jessie :  but  in  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  uncle  Bryan  I  lose  sight 
for  a  few  moments  of  my  disappointment. 

"  Uncle,"  I  say,  as  I  advance  towards  him 
with  outstretched  hand. 

He  meets  me  half-way,  and  clasps  my  hand 
eagerly  in  his,  and  then  turns  aside  with 
quivering  lips,  still  holding  my  hand.  I 
know  that  he  has  noticed  both  my  pleasure 
and  my  disappointment,  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
the  latter  that  causes  him  to  turn  aside. 

I  have  said  that  he  is  changed,  but  I  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  in  what  way  he  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  was.  It  is  not  that  his 
hair  has  grown  quite  white  during  the  months 
that  we  have  been  parted,  it  is  not  that  his 
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form  is  bowed,  or  that  his  features  are  more 
deeply-lined  ;  the  same  shrewd  thoughtful  ex- 
pression is  there,  but  in  some  undefinable  way 
it  is  softened,  and  although  the  old  look  of 
self-reliance  is  in  his  eyes,  it  is  less  hard  than 
it  was.  As  I  silently  note  these  changes,  I 
am  reminded  of  a  passage  I  read  a  few  days, 
before  this  meeting,  in  which  a  man  is  said 
to  have  had  in  his  face  an  expression  which 
might  have  been  brought  there  by  the  touch, 
of  angel  fingers  on  his  eyelids  while  he 
slept. 

''  I  received  your  message  yesterday,  my 
dear  boy,"  he  says  presently.  "  Your  mother 
brought  it  straight  to  me.  It  gladdened  my 
heart  inexpressibly." 

Then  I  knew  that  my  mother  must  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  for  some 
time ;  it  does  not  surprise  me  to  learn  this ; 
every  day  of  her  life  brings  me  fresh  proofs 
of  her  goodness. 

''How  long  ago  was  it,  uncle,"  I  ask, 
"  since  mother  discovered  where  you  were 
living  ? " 
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"  Quite  a  month,  my  dear  boy,"  lie  replies, 
and  adds  quickly,  "  it  was  my  wish  that  she 
should  say  nothing  to  you  until  1  gave  her 
permission." 

I  smile  softly  at  this  defence  of  her. 

"  She  can  do  nothing  wrong,"  I  say.  "  I 
think  I  know  the  spirit  that  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  angels." 

My  mother,  who  is  preparing  tea  for  us, 
peeps  in  here. 

^'  Do  you  forgive  me,  my  dear,"  she  says. 
''  You  never  thought  your  mother  would  de- 
■ceive  you,  I  daresay." 

''  I  shall  have  to  consider  very  seriously," 
I  say,  kissing  her,  "  before  I  can  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  your  conduct.  There  are  some 
things  that  take  a  long  time  in  learning." 

She  stands  between  us,  embracing  us, 
glancing  with  tearful  eyes  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"But  I  must  make  haste,  and  get  tea 
ready,"  she  cries,  running  away  from  us ; 
■*'  there !  the  kettle's  boilins^  over." 

"  Which    is    the    better   kind    of    wisdom, 
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uncle/'  I  say ;  "  that  which  comes  from  the 
head  or  the  heart  ? " 

He  answers,  '^That  which  touches  us  most 
deeply,  which  makes  us  kinder,  more  tender 
and  tolerant,  less  harsh  and  dogmatic,  more* 
charitable  and  merciful,  must  be  the  better 
kind  of  teaching.  All  this  springs  from  the 
heart.  You  said  to  your  mother  just  now 
that  some  things  take  a  long  time  in  learning. 
I  have  been  all  my  life  learning  a  lesson,  and 
have  but  now,  when  I  am  near  my  grave^ 
mastered  it.  In  plays,  in  poems,  in  stories, 
in  songs,  those  words  and  sentiments  which 
appeal  to  the  heart  are  invariably  most 
effective.  You  see,  my  dear  boy,  my  views 
are  changed." 

After  this  he  asks  me  about  myself,  and 
I  tell  him  what  has  passed ;  and  he  listens 
with  pleasure  and  patience,  as  though  he  had 
not  already  heard  it  all  from  my  mother  s 
lips ;  but  I  do  not  think  of  this  at  the 
time. 

*'You  have  not  mentioned  Jessie's  name," 
he   says,    "  thinking    perhaps    it   would   pain 
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me  ;  but  I  can  speak  of  her  without  grief, 
if  not  without  sadness.  I  have  only  one 
wish  in  life  now,  my  dear  lad." 

Believing  that  he  refers  to  a  reconciliation 
between  himself  and  Jessie,  and  having  full 
faith  in  my  mothers  power  to  bring  this 
.about,  I  say  that  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  that  I  believe  it  will  be.  He 
gazes  at  me  with  a  soft  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  know  in  what  relation  she  stands 
to  me,  Chris  ?  " 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"If  I  could  give  her  to  you,  my  dear 
bov " 

But  I  stop  him  here,  and  beg  him  in 
scarcely  distinct  words  not  to  continue  the 
subject. 

"  But  one  word,  Chris,"  he  says ;  "  you 
love  her  still  ? " 

''  With  all  my  heart,  uncle,  and  shall  all 
my  life.  But  it  hurts  me  to  speak  of  her  ; 
I  can  bear  it  better  in  silence." 

My  mother  calls  out  that  tea  is  ready,  and 
•once  more  we  three  sit  down  together. 
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"  I  miss  the  little  parlour/'  my  mother 
says ;  "  how  many  happy  years  we  lived 
there ! " 

She  forgets  all  the  sorrow  and  pain  we 
experienced  there,  and  recalls  only  the  ten- 
derest  reminiscences.  Occasionally  a  flash  of 
uncle  Bryan's  old  humour  gives  piquancy  to 
the  conversation,  but  there  is  now  no  bitter- 
ness or  cynicism  in  what  he  says.  At  eight 
•o'clock  my  mother  puts  on  her  bonnet ;  I  am 
surprised  that  we  are  going  so  early,  but  she 
says  it  is  a  fine  night  and  that  she  foals 
inclined  for  a  walk. 

"  Uncle  Bryan  will  walk  with  us,"  I 
say. 

My  mother  shakes  her  head,  smilingly,  and 
says  she  does  not  want  him.  I  look  towards 
uncle  Bryan ;  he  does  not  seem  in  the  least 
disturbed. 

"We  shall  see  each  other  again  soon,"  he 
says,  as  he  shakes  hands  with  me  on  the 
doorstep  of  his  house. 

"  You  will  come  to  us,  then,"  I  say  eagerly. 
'^I  want  to  show  you  my  work." 
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*^  Yes,  I  will  come  very  soon ;  but  your 
mother  will  see  to  everything,  Chris/' 

'*  There  is  one  thing  I  want  particularly 
to  ask  you,  uncle,  if  you'll  not  mind." 

"Say  it,  my  dear  boy." 

"  Living  here,  all  alone,  as  you  are  doing," 
I  say,  and  I  pause  somew^hat  awkwardly. 

He  assists  me. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy — living  here  all  alone, 
as  I  am  doinc^ " 


''  I  was  thinking  it  must  be  very  lonely 
for  you,  uncle." 

"  It  is  a  lonely  life,  Chris,  living  by  one- 
self" 

"  And  without  any  friends  near  you." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy." 

"  I  want  you  to  give  up  these  rooms, 
uncle,  and  come  and  live  with  us,  or  if  you 
wouldn't  like  to  do  that,  to  go  back  to  your 
shop." 

His  eyes  brighten ;  my  mother's  eyes  also, 
are  beaming. 

'*  It  would  be  a  pity  to  take  the  shop  away 
from   that   good   little   woman,    Josey   West.. 
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And  you  would  really  like  me  to  come  and 
live  with  you  again  V 

'*It  would  make  us  very  happy — mother 
especially.     Look  at  her  face." 

"  With  all  my  eccentricities  and  oddities, 
you  would  still  wish  me  to  come  V^ 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  altered  now."  He  makes 
a  grimace.  "  Well,  even  if  you  were  not,  I 
should  be  very,  very  glad  if  you  would  come. 
You  can  give  me  lessons  in  flower-growing." 

I  glance  up  to  the  windows  in  which  the 
flowers  were  blooming.  His  eyes  follow 
mine. 

"  Which  do  you  think  the  best,  Chris ; 
those  on  the  first  or  those  on  the  third 
floor?" 

*'  On  the  first  floor  certainly,  and  I  am 
surprised  at  it.  I  thought  no  one  could 
beat  you.  Mother  was  never  so  successful 
as  you  were.  Your  flowers  were  always  the 
finest." 

He  rubs  his  hands,  and  says, 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,  we  shall  see."  And 
then,  more  earnestly,   *'  I  am  glad  you  have 
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asked  me,  Chris  ;  I  was  wishing  for  it.  Good« 
night  now ;   we'll  talk  of  it  Ly-and-by." 

As  he  seems  evidently  wishful  to  get  rid 
of  us,  and  as  my  mother  seems  no  less 
anxious  to  go,  I  take  my  leave.  On  our 
way  home  we  pass  a  theatre,  and  my  mother 
expresses  a  wish  to  enter  ;  we  go  into  the 
pit,  and  witness  a  French  comic  opera  done 
into  English.  The  performance  is  a  good 
one,  but  is  spoilt  by  the  unnecessary  intro- 
duction of  some  foreign  dancers,  whose  coarse 
vulgarity  and  outrageous  disregard  for  decency 
shock  my  mother.  It  is  seldom  that  my 
mother  goes  to  a  theatre,  and  she  says,  as 
we  come  out, 

*'  If  that  is  to  become  the  fashion  in 
theatres,  I  am  more  than  glad  that  Jessie 
is  not  going  on  the  stage." 

"  Then  she  is  not  going,"  I  asked  eagerly., 

**Well,  my  dear,"  replies  my  mother,  with 
sudden  reserve,  "  it  almost  looks  as  if  she 
had  given  up  the  idea." 

At  home  I  find  a  letter  on  the  table.  I 
open  it  and  read  : 
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"Miss  West  presents  lier  compliments  to 
Mr.  Christopher  Carey,  and  will  be  happy  to 
see  him  and  his  mother  at  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow evening,  at  the  Old  House  at  Home." 
* 

"  Why,  mother,"  I  say,  ''  this  is  exactly 
like  the  note  Josey  sent  to  me  when  I  first 
went  to  her  place !  I  suppose  she  wants  to 
have  an  evening  in  the  old  house  before  her 
brother  Sheridan  takes  possession.  I  wonder 
if  the  kitchen  is  the  same !  I  shall  never 
forget  my  feelings  when  I  saw  it  for  the 
first  time.  You  must  come,  mother ;  it  is  a 
wonderful  sight." 

My  mother  smiles  an  assent. 

"  I  am  glad  you  asked  your  uncle  to  come 
and  live  with  us,"  she  says,  as  she  wishes 
me  good-night. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

JOSEY    WEST    DISTURBS    US    IN    THE    MIDDLE    OF 

THE   NIGHT. 

"  Well,  Master  Chris/'  said  Josey  West,  as 
my  mother  and  I  entered  the  kitchen  on  the 
following  night,  "  here  are  the  old  times  come 
over  again.  Now,  children,  bustle  about  1 
Florry,  take  mother's  shawl  and  bonnet." 
(They  all  called  her  mother.)  "Ah,  you're 
looking  about  you,  my  dear ;  they're  a 
queer  lot  of  things,  but  they  belong  to  a 
queer  lot  of  people.  The  first  night  Chris 
came  here  he  bumped  his  head.  I  heard  some 
one  tumbling  about  in  the  passage,  and  I 
called  out  to  know  who  was  there.  'It's 
me,'  Master  Chris  answered,  as  if  all  the 
world    knew   who   Me    was.      *  Come    down- 
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stairs,  Mr.  Me/  I  called  ;  and  down  he  came 
head  over  heels,  and  fell  sprawling  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  kitchen.  Ah,  that  was  a 
night !  Do  you  remember  the  scene  from 
'As  You  Like  It,'  Master  Chris,  and  how 
mad  you  were  when  Jessie  said,  'Ask  me 
what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it ; '  and  Gus 
said,  '  Then  love  me,  Eosalind  ? '  You  thought 
no  one  knew  Avhat  was  going  on  inside  that 
head  of  yours,  but  I  saw  it  all  as  clear  as 
clear  can  be.  Tm  a  witch,  my  dear.  Did 
you  ever  hear"^ — (she  was  addressing  my 
mother  now) — "that  I  played  an  old  witch 
for  an  entire  season  ?  I  did,  and  played  it 
well ;  I  could  show  you  the  notices  I  got 
in  the  papers  on  the  day  they  contained  all 
about  the  pantomimes,  but  you  would  think 
me  vain  if  I  did.  What  a  big  little  woman  I 
thought  myself  to  be  sure  !  I  thought  all  the 
world  must  know  me  as  I  walked  along, 
and  I  cocked  up  my  head,  I  can  tell  you. 
How  we  do  puff  ourselves  out,  we  frogs ! 
That's  what  I  asked  you  that  night.  Master 
Chris,  the   name  of   that   thing  in  the  fable 
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that  pufFed  itself  out  and  came  to  grief;  and 
I  remember  saying  that  of  all  the  conceited 
creatures  in  this  topsy-turvy  world  actors 
and  actresses  are  the  worst ;  though  I  think 
I  know  some  who  are  almost  as  bad.  But  to 
come  back  to  Gus,  my  dear.  You've  no  cause 
to  be  jealous  of  him  now ;  he's  engaged, 
my  dear — engaged  !  Here's  her  picture — a 
pretty  little  thing,  isn't  she  ?  But  Gus  never 
would  make  love  to  a  girl  unless  she  was 
pretty,  and  he  was  always  a  bit  of  a  flirt. 
He'll  have  to  settle  down  now ;  his  ogling 
days  are  over ;  this  little  bit  of  a  thing  has 
got  hold  of  him  as  tight  as  a  fish.  They'll 
all  be  getting  married  directly — all  of  them 
except  me  and  Turk  perhaps — and  he's  the 
one  I  want  to  see  married  most  of  all.  There's 
Florry  there  —  what  are  you  listening  to, 
Florry  ? — you  should  see  how  the  men  are 
beginning  to  stare  at  her  1  and  that  sets  a 
girl  thinking,  you  know.  As  for  Chris,  he 
must   be    blind ;    I    only   know   if    I    was    a 

young  man But  there  !  I'll  say  no  more, 

or   you'll   be   calling  me  as  bad  a  gossip  as 
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Mrs.   Simpson.      Perhaps  someone  else  would 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  ?  " 

And  here  Josey  paused  to  take  breath.  I 
knew  that  she  had  only  chattered  on  in  this 
way  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  time  to 
recover  myself  upon  entering  the  kitchen ; 
for  as  I  looked  around  upon  the  old  familiar 
walls,  a  flood  of  tender  reminiscences  had 
rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  my  eyes  had 
filled  with  tears.  Whether  by  design  or 
accident,  the  kitchen  presented  exactly  the 
same  appearance  as  on  the  first  night  I  had 
seen  it.  The  old  theatrical  dresses  and  pro- 
perties were  on  the  walls ;  the  dummy  man 
in  chain  armour  that  had  once  played  a 
famous  part  in  a  famous  drama  was  lurking 
in  a  corner  ;  the  curtain  of  patchwork  was 
hung  on  its  line,  dividing  the  stage  from  the 
auditorium  ;  and  Matty  and  Eosy  and  Nelly 
and  Sophy  were  busy  at  work  on  stage  dresses 
and  adornments.  My  mother  was  delighted 
with  all  she  saw,  and  caressed  the  children, 
who  all  doted  on  her,  and  pulled  out  of  her 
pocket  a  packet  of  sweetmeats  for  them.     Her 
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brain  could  never  have  been  idle  ;  when  she 
went  on  the  simplest  errand,  she  must  have 
thouofht  of  it  beforehand,  and  her  affectionate 
thoughtful  nature  invariably  made  that 
errand  pleasant  to  some  one.  Her  won- 
derful thoughtfulness,  wedded  as  it  was 
to  affection  and  unselfishness,  was  one  of 
her  greatest  charms ;  it  strewed  her  course 
through  life  with  flowers  which  sprang  up  in 
barren  places,  and  gladdened  many  a  sad 
heart.  I  know  that,  between  ourselves,  every 
wish  I  formed  was  anticipated  before  I  ex- 
pressed it,  and  while  the  words  explaining  it 
Avere  on  my  lips,  she  was  scheming  how  it 
could  be  gratified.  This  charming  and  most 
beautiful  quality  —  which  in  a  home  breeds 
love,  and  keeps  it  always  sweet  and  fresh — 
was  exhibited  on  such  an  occasion  as  our 
present  visit  to  Josey,  in  the  pleasantest  of 
ways.  As  my  mother  chatted  with  Josey, 
she  handed  one  child  the  thread,  another  the 
wax,  another  something  which  the  little  one's 
eyes  were  seeking  for ;  and  all  these  things 
were  done  in  the   most  natural  manner,  and 
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without  in  the  least  disturbing  her  conversa- 
tion with  Josey.  Trivial  as  these  matters- 
are,  they  are  deserving  of  mention  ;  happy 
must  be  that  home  which  has  such  a  spirit 
moving  in  its  midst ! 

"  The  youngsters  are  all  at  work,  I  see,"' 
I  said  to  Josey,  when  I  had  mastered  my 
agitation  ;  "to  fill  up  the  time,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Master  Chris,"  replied 
Josey.  "  Sophy  and  Eosy  and  Matty  have  an 
engagement  to  play  in  a  new  burlesque  ;  they 
play  the  Three  Graces — very  little  ones  they 
will  be,  but  it's  a  burlesque,  you  know — and 
very  well  they'll  look.  Now  then,  up  with 
you,  and  go  through  the  first  scene." 

The  children  jumped  from  their  chairs, 
and  went  through  the  scene,  speaking  with 
pretty  emphasis  the  few  words  intrusted  to 
them,  and  dancing  with  infinite  grace.  It 
was  amusing  to  witness  the  gravity  with 
which  they  tucked  up  their  dresses  so  as  to- 
show  their  petticoats,  which  looked  more  like 
ballet  clothes  than  their  brown  frocks.  We 
all  applauded  heartily. 
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*^  Bravo !  bravo  ! "  cried  Turk,  who  had 
entered  during  the  scene.  "  If  the  author 
isn't  satisfied  with  that  performance,  then 
nothing  will  satisfy  him.  But  nothing  less 
than  a  hundred  nights'  run  ever  does  satisfy 

an  author How   are   you,   mother  ?      How 

do  you  do,  Chris,  my  boy  ?  Well,  Josey, 
old  girl  !  No,  nothing  less  than  that  ever 
does  satisfy  an  author,  who  invariably  says, 
when  a  piece  is  a  failure,  that  the  actors  are 
muffs  and  don't  know  their  business.  But 
they  get  as  good  as  they  give ;  let  actors 
alone  for  reckoning  up  an  author.  They 
know  how  much  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
them,   and  how  much  to  him." 

Josey  laughed  merrily  at  this. 

"It  almost  always  all  belongs  to  the  actor, 
Turk,"  she  said. 

"  Of  course  it  does,  and  very  properly  too. 
The  audience  say,  when  an  actor  makes  a 
point.  What  a  clever  fellow  the  author  is  ! 
They  should  read  the  stuff:  they'd  form  a 
different  opinion.  Josey,  do  you  know  it  is 
nearly  ten  o'clock  ? " 
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A  look  of  some  meaning  passed  between 
Turk  and  Josey,  and  Josey  desired  the  children 
to  put  away  their  work.  Presently  they  all 
went  to  bed,  my  mother  going  with  them 
at  their  express  desire.  Only  Turk,  Josey, 
and  I  were  now  in  the  kitchen.  We  talked 
on  various  subjects,  not  in  the  most  natural 
way  as  it  appeared  to  me  ;  I  said  little,  not 
being  inclined  for  conversation.  Turk  was 
somewhat  thoughtful,  and  more  than  usually 
observant  of  me,  but  Josey  was  in  the  wildfest 
of  spirits,  and  laughed  without  apparent 
cause,  and  said  the  most  absurd  things. 

^*  I  knew  a  lady,"  she  said,  "  who  played 
a  character-part  in  a  successful  piece,  which 
had  an  immense  run ;  it  was  played  for 
more  than  two  hundred  nights.  She  hadn't 
a  great  deal  to  say,  but  every  time  she  spoke 
,she  either  commenced  or  ended  with  '  Bless 
my  soul !'  Now,  if  you  will  believe  me, 
her  '  Bless  my  soul  1'  made  the  piece.  Every 
time  she  said  it  the  audience  roared  w^ith 
laughter,  and  you  could  hear  them  as  they 
went  away  from  the  theatre  of  a  night  say- 
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ing,  *  Bless  my  soul ! '  to  one  another,  and 
laughing,  as  if  there  was  really  something 
wonderfully  comic  in  the  words.  It  was  a 
great  misfortune  to  her,  for  her  mind  so 
ran  upon  it,  that  morning,  noon,  and  night  she 
was  continually  saying  nothing  but  '  Bless  my 
soul ! '  until  her  friends  got  so  wearied  of  it  that 
they  wished  she  hadn't  a  soul  to  bless.  I  slept 
with  her  one  night,  and  all  through  her  sleep 
she  was  talking  to  herself,  and  blessing  her 
soul.  It  was  the  ruin  of  her  as  an  actress  ; 
for  always  afterwards  the  people  in  the- 
theatre  called  out,  '  Hallo  !  here  comes- 
"Bless-my-soul !'"  and  of  course  that  spoilt 
the  effect  of  a  good  many  of  her  charac- 
ters." 

"But  that's  not  as  bad,"  said  Turk,  *'as  me- 
when  I  played  The  Thug  for  seven  months. 
Do  you  remember,  Josey  ?" 

"  Do  I  remember  it  ?"  Josey  repeated,  with 
a  look  of  comic  horror.  "Haven't  I  cause- 
to  remember  it  ?  You  see,  Chris,  he  had  to 
strangle  people  in  the  piece.  How  many 
every  night,  Turk  ?" 
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"  Seventeen/'  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  great 
satisfaction. 

"  He  had  to  strangle  seventeen  people  every 
night  for  seven  months,  my  dear.  Well, 
that  made  an  impression  upon  him,  and  I 
daresay  he  began  to  look  upon  himself  as  a 
lawful  strangler.  I  must  say,  that  when  he 
strangled  the  people  on  the  stage,  he  did  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could  help 
believing  that  he  enjoyed  it." 

"  It  was  realistic  acting,  Josey,"  said  Turk 
complacently;  *' that's  what  it  was." 

"  It  was  a  little  too  realistic  for  me,"  ob- 
served Josey.  ''  For  what  do  you  think  he 
did  one  night,  Chris,  my  dear  ?  He  was 
living  in  this  house  at  the  time,  and  we  all 
went  to  bed  quite  comfortably,  after  a  heavy 
supper.  Turk  had  had  a  great  triumph  that 
night,  and  the  audience  were  so  delighted 
with  the  way  in  which  he  strangled  his 
victims,  that  they  called  him  before  the  cur- 
tain more  than  once.  We  talked  of  it  a  orreat 
deal  after  supper.  Well,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  woke  up  with  a  curious  sensation  upon 
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me.  Somctliing  seemed  to  be  crawling  to- 
wards me  very  stealthily.  I  listened  in  a 
terrible  fright,  and  sure  enough  I  heard  some 
creature  crawling  in  the  room.  I  lit  a  candle 
quickly,  you  may  be  sure  ;  and  there  I  saw 
Turk  in  his  night-shirt,  as  I'm  a  living 
w^oman,  creeping  about  on  the  floor,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  every  night  of  creeping  about  on 
the  staofe  in  the  character  of  The  Thuo\  He 
was  fast  asleep,  my  dear.  'Turk!  Turk!' 
I  cried,  and  I  was  about  to  jump  out  of  bed 
and  give  him  a  good  shaking,  when  he 
shouted,  '  Ha  !  ha  !  I  have  you  !  Die  !  die  ! ' 
and  he  ran  up  to  me.  My  dear,  if  I  hadn't 
jumped  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
and  poured  a  jug  of  cold  water  down  his 
back,  I  believe  he  would  have  strangled 
me.  It  w^oke  him  up,  and  a  nice  state 
he  was  in.  Every  night  after  that,  until 
the  run  of  the  piece  was  over,  and  he  was 
playing  other  characters,  I  locked  him  in  his 
bed-room,  and  took  away  the  key.  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  the  children  strangled  in  their 
sleep,   and   Turk   hanged  for   it.     I    used   to 
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2fo  to  the  door  of  his  room  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  more  than  once  I  heard  him 
crawling  about  on  the  floor,  strangling 
imaginary  people,  with  his  '  Ha  !  ha  !  Die  ! 
die ! '  He  never  knew  anything  of  it,  my 
dear,  and  used  to  come  down  to  breakfast 
looking  as  innocent  as  a  lamb.''' 

Turk  seemed  to  take  pride  in  this  narration. 

'^  It  shows  that  I  was  in  earnest,"  he  said.. 
"  There's  ten  o'clock  striking." 

We  listened  in  silence,  and  did  not  speak 
until  the  last  echo  had  quite  died  away^. 
Then  I  raised  my  head  and  saw  that  Josey 
was  looking  at  me  very  earnestly. 

"  Chris,  my  dear,"  she  said,  somewhat 
nervously,  "You  have  good  cause  to  remem- 
ber the  first  night  you  came  into  this 
house." 

"  Indeed  I  have,  Josey,"  I  replied. 

^'I'm  going  to  give  you  better  cause  to 
remember  to-night.  I'm  a  little  witch,  you 
know."  She  hobbled  about  the  kitchen,  and 
after  going  through  some  absurd  pantomime, 
came  and  stood  close  behind   me.     I  should 
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have  been  inclined  to  laugh,  but  that  Turk's 
•serious  face  made  me  serious.  "  Now,  then,'' 
:she  continued,  placing  her  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  her  hands  upon  my  eyes,  "  ever 
since  I  played  that  witch,  I've  had  the  idea 
that  I  could  do  magic  things  if  I  tried.  I'm 
going  to  try  now ;  shut  your  eyes,  and 
wish."  She  placed  her  lips  close  to  my  ear, 
and  I  thought  she  was  about  to  whisper 
something,  but  she  kissed  me  instead.  I 
humoured  her,  and  did  not  make  an  effort 
to  free  myself  from  her  embrace.  We  must 
have  remained  in  this  position  for  fully  two 
minutes,  during  which  time  I  heard  the  door 
open  and  shut.  When  Josey  removed  her 
hands,  I  saw  my  mother  sitting  on  one  side 
and  uncle  Bryan  on  the  other.  I  held  out 
my  hand  gladly  to  him ;  Josey  clapped  hers 
in  delight. 

"  It  was  a  whim  of  this  good  little 
woman's,"  said  uncle  Bryan,  looking  at  Josey 
:affectionately.  "  And  we  were  compelled  to 
let  her  have  her  way.  We  owe  her  too 
much  to  refuse  her  anything." 

^^  But  you   don't    look    as    surprised   as   I 
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thought  you  would,  Master  Chris,"  exclaimed 
Josey,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  disappointment. 

**Well,  the  truth  is,  Josey,"  I  said,  "  I 
saw  uncle  Bryan  yesterday ;  so  it  is  not  so 
much  of  a  surprise  as  you  thought  it  would 
be." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  she  said. 

"  And  then  again,"  I  said,  taking  her 
hand,  "  do  you  think  that  anything  kind 
from  you  can  surprise  me  ?  No,  indeed, 
Josey ;  we  all  have  cause  to  know  the  good- 
ness of  your  heart.  T  couldn't  love  a  sistep 
better  than  I  love  you." 

''  Did  anybody  ever  hear  the  like  of  that !  " 

she   exclaimed,   laughing   and   crying   at   one 

time.     *^As   if    a   single   girl   wanted   to    be 

loved  like  a  sister !     Never  mind,  Chris,  my 

dear,    don't    mind    what   I   say ;    you    know 

what  I  mean.     But,  as  the   first  act  of  my 

piece   is   not    as   successful   as   I   thought   it 

would  be,   I  shall   have  nothing  to   do  with 

the    second.       Oh,    yes,    it's     in     two     acts, 

Chris!" 

Before   I   could    speak,   uncle   Bryan    took 

up  her  words. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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"It  is  another  of  this  good  little  woman's, 
whims,  my  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "  that  we 
should  all  sleep  in  the  old  shop  to-night,  as 
we  used  to  do,  your  mother,  you,  and  L 
It  will  only  be  for  this  one  night,  Chris^ 
notwithstanding  Josey's  persuasion,  for.  if  all 
goes  well  I  shall  regularly  make  over  the 
business  to  her ;  and  to-morrow  morning  she 
will  take  possession  again/' 

"You  have  decided  to  come  and  live 
with  us,"  I  said ;  "  that  is  good,  isn't  it, 
mother  ? " 

"  We  shall  have  time  to  talk  over  that 
to-night,  my  dear  boy." 

"Then  the  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said 
Josey  briskly,  ''  is  to  run  away  at  once  and 
settle  it.  I  shan't  be  able  to  close  my 
eyes  until  I  know  how  it  is  all  settled. 
There  !  Away  with  you  I "  And  she  fairly 
bustled  us  out  of  the  house. 

"  Let  us  walk  slowly,"  said  uncle  Bryan, 
"it  is  a  fine  night,  and  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you.  Nay,  Emma,  don't  walk  away  ; 
I  should  like  you  to  hear  me.  Chris,  the 
words   you    addressed   to   me   the   last  night 
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we  were  together  in  the  old  shop  have  never 
left  my  mind.  Do  not  interrupt  me,  my 
dear  boy — I  think  I  know  what  you  wish 
to  say.  You  would  say  that  you  spoke 
too  strongly,  and  that  you  painted  all  that 
had  passed  in  colours  too  vivid ;  let  that  be 
as  it  may,  you  spoke  the  truth.  I  recognised 
it  then  ;  I  recognise  and  acknowledge  it  now. 
But  the  pain  which  I  suffered — and  I  did 
suffer  most  keenly,  my  dear  boy — was  not 
so  much  for  myself  as  for  your  dear  mother* 
for  I  saw  that  every  word  you  spoke  wounded 
her  tender  heart.  Had  you  seen  this,  you 
would  have  held  your  tongue,  and  I  should 
have  been  spared  a  just  punishment.  Chris, 
I  did  not  ask  you  yesterday,  although  it  was 
in  my  mind  to  do  so  ;  I  ask  you  now  :  have 
you  forgiven  me  ?" 

I  was  humbled  by  the  humbleness  of  his 
tone  and  manner.  It  might  have  been  a 
child  who  was  pleading  to  me.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  speak,  but  I  threw  my  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

*'That  is  well,  that  is  well,"  he  said;  **I 
have  l^ut  one  wish  now — to  repair  the  wrong 
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I  have  done.  You  said  that  I  had  driven 
all  hope  of  happiness  from  your  heart ;  what 
kind  of  happiness  should  /  experience  if  I 
could  restore  what  I  have  robbed  you  of ! 
Kepentance  is  good ;    atonement  is  better/' 

I  knew  by  his  agitated  tone  how  strong 
was  his  wish,  and  I  pressed  his  hand.  Silence 
was  best  at  such  a  time. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  arrived  at  the  shop, 
and  I  saw  a  light  gleaming  through  the 
shutters.  To  my  surprise,  uncle  Bryan,  instead 
of  unlocking  the  door,  knocked  at  it,  and  I 
found  myself  wondering  who  was  inside ;  all 
them  embers  of  Josey  West's  family  were  at 
home  in  their  old  house.  As  uncle  Bryan 
knocked,  my  mother  grasped  my  hand  tightly ; 
I  looked  into  her  face,  and  saw  in  it  an 
expression  of  love,  so  sweet  and  pure,  and 
yet  withal  so  wistful  and  yearning,  that  a 
wild  unreasonable  hope  entered  my  heart.  I 
could  not  have  defined  it,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  something  good  was  about  to  occur. 
The  door  was  opened  from  within,  and  uncle 
Bryan  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold. 
Before  I  could  follow  him  my  mother  pulled 
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my  face  down  to  hers,  and  kissed  me  miore 
than  once  with  great  tenderness. 

"You  are  crying,  mother/'  I  said;  and  then 
I  thought  that  joy  on  entering  the  old  shop, 
and  sleeping  again  beneath  its  roof,  had  caused 
her  tears. 

"God  bless  you,  my  darling!"  she  sobbed; 
*'  God  bless  you  !" 

We  entered  the  shop  ;  uncle  Bryan  was 
standing  there  alone  ;  a  light  was  in  the 
little  parlour. 

"Go  in,  Chris,"  he  said. 

I  went  in,  and  there  sat  Jessie,  working 
at  the  table.  She  looked  towards  me,  with 
a  smile  that  was  tender  and  arch  upon  her 
lips.  I  passed  my  hands  across  my  eyes, 
scarcely  believing  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 

"It  is  true,  Chris,''  she  said,  rising  ;  " are 
you  not  glad  to  see  me  ? " 

I  looked  round  for  uncle  Bryan  and  my 
mother  ;  they  were  not  in  the  room,  and  the 
door  was  closed  behind  me.  Then  I  under- 
stood it  all. 

"  Have  you  come  back  for  good,  Jessie  ? " 
I  asked. 
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"I  can't  hear  you,"  she  replied,  "you  are 
so  far  away  I" 

I  stepped  close  to  her  side,  and  my  arm 
stole  round  her  waist ;    she  sighed  happily. 

"  Have  I  come  back  for  good  ? "  she  re- 
peated.    "  That  is  for  you  to  decide,  Chris." 

"  You  are  in  earnest  with  me,  Jessie  ? " 

She  smiled.  ^'  I  saw  you  yesterday,"  she 
said. 

"Where?" 

"  When  you  came  to  see  your  uncle 
Bryan ;  I  have  been  living  in  the  same 
house,  on  the  first  floor,  Chris,  where  the 
finest  flowers  are.  Do  you  begin  to  under- 
stand ? " 

"Tell  me  more,  Jessie.  Did  mother  know 
you  were  living  there  ? " 

"Yes,  and  Josey  West,  and  Turk  also. 
Nearly  all  that  money  that  Turk  borrowed 
of  you  was  for  me — to  pay  what  Mr.  Rack- 
strow  said  I  owed  him.  Would  you  have 
lent  it  to  me  if  you  had  known  ?  " 

"You  must  answer  that  question  for  me, 
Jessie,"  I  said,  still  uncertain  of  the  happiness 
that  was  in  store  for  me.     We  were  standing 
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by  the  mantelshelf,  on  which  lay  a  little 
packet  in  brown  paper.  Jessie  took  it  in 
her  hand. 

"  Mother  told  me  to  give  you  this. 
Stay,  though ;  what  is  that  round  your 
neck  ? " 

*^The  ribbon  you  gave  me,  Jessie." 

*^  And  the  locket,  where  is  that  ? " 

"It  is  here,  Jessie."  I  showed  it  to  her ; 
the  earnest  look  that  was  struggling  to  her 
eyes  came  into  them  fully. 

"  You  did  not  cast  me  quite  away,  then  ? 
Have  you  always  worn  it,  Chris  ?  " 

"Always,  Jessie." 

"  I  am  glad,  I  am  glad,"  she  murmured, 
and  presently  said,  "Here  is  your  packet, 
'Chris." 

I  opened  it,  and  found  the  watch  and  the 
ivory  brooch  I  had  intended  to  give  Jessie 
•on  her  birthday. 

"  Do  you  know  what  is  in  this  packet, 
Jessie  ? " 

"No,  Chris." 

I  took  the  trinkets  out  of  the  paper. 

"  I  bought  them  as  a  birthday  present  for 
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you,  Jessie.  Look  at  what  is  engraved  insicW 
the  watch,  and  if  you  can  accept  it,  you 
will  make  me  very  happy." 

She  opened  the  case  and  read :  "  From 
Chris  to  Jessie,  on  her  eighteenth  birthday^ 
With  undying  love."  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  inscription  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  was  necessary  for  the  reading  and 
understanding  of  the  words.  When  she 
raised  them,  tears  were  glistening  in  them. 

"  Will  you  fasten  it  for  me,  Chris  ? "  she- 
said,  in  a  low  soft  tone. 

With  an  ineffable  feeling  of  happiness  I 
placed  the  slender  chain  about  her  neck,  and 
while  my  arms  were  round  her  she  raised 
her  face  to  mine,  and  I  kissed  her. 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  we  were  still 
alone,  Jessie  said, 

"  You  know  why  I  left  home  on  my 
birthday,  Chris?" 

"  I  know  all,  Jessie." 

''And  yet  not  quite  all,  I  think.  I  shall 
have  no  secrets  from  you,  Chris,  not  one.  I 
believe   I    should   have   left   soon   afterwards,. 
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even  if  it  liad  not  been  for  my  mother's  letter,, 
and  for  the  discovery  that  uncle  Bryan  was 
my  father." 

*'  For  what  reason,  Jessie  ? '' 

"  You  do  not  suspect,  then  ? " 

"  I  have  a  dim  suspicion,  dear,  but  I  would 
prefer  you  to  tell  me." 

"  Chris,"  she  said,  very  seriously,  "  you 
loved  me  too  much." 

"  That  could  not  be,  Jessie." 

"  It  could  and  can  be.  In  your  love  for 
me  you  forgot  some  one  else,  a  thousand 
million  times  better  than  I  am,  Chris." 

^^My  mother?" 

"  Your  mother.  I  reproached  myself  every 
day  and  every  night  for  being  the  cause  of 
this ;  I  was  afraid  that  your  attachment  to 
that  dearest  angel  on  earth  was  growing- 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
the  cause  of  it.  I  saw  the  pain,  the  unutter- 
able pain,  my  dear,  that  your  neglect  of 
your  mother  was  causing  her  tender  heart, 
and  I  was  continually  striving  to  discover  in 
what  way  you  could  be  brought  to  learn  how 
much  more  pure  and  beautiful  and  sacred  her 
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love  was  tliaii  mine.  If  tilings  had  gone  on 
in  the  same  way,  I  should  have  run  away  as 
it  was,  Chris,  so  that  you  might  have  been 
forced  to  seek  for  comfort  in  the  shelter  of 
her  love.  Do  you  understand  me,  my  dear  ? 
Your  love  for  me  made  you  colour-blind." 

How  much  dearer  this  confession  made 
Jessie  to  me  I  need  not  describe. 

"  I  see  things  in  a  better  light  now,  my 
darling,"  I  said  humbly ;  "  T  am  no  longer 
colour-blind." 

Uncle  Bryan  and  my  mother  would  not 
have  disturbed  us  all  the  night  if  we  had 
not  called  to  them  to  come  in  and  share 
our  happiness. 

Those  who  understand  the  strength  and 
purity  of  love  can  understand  by  what  links 
of  tender  feeling  we  were  henceforward  bound 
to  one  another — sacred  links  which  death  itself 
will  be  powerless  to  sever. 

Jessie  sat  on  a  stool  at  her  father's  feet; 
my  mother  and  I  sat  close  to  them,  my  hand 
on  Jessie's  neck,  clasped  in  one  of  hers. 

It  must  have  been  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and   we  were   still   talking,    uncon- 
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:Scious  of  the  hour,  when  a  great  thumping 
was  heard  at  the  street-door.  I  jumped  to 
my  feet,  and  opened  the  door,  and  Josey 
West  ran  in. 

*'  I  couldn't  help  it,  my  dears,"  she  cried ; 
■"  I  know  I  have  no  business  here,  but  I  should 
Jiave  done  something  desperate  if  I  hadn't 
run  round  to  see  how  you  were  all  getting 
on.  I  went  to  bed,  but  as  I'm  a  living 
woman  I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink ;  so  I  got  out 
of  bed  and  dressed  myself,  and  thought,  Til 
just  see  if  there's  a  light  in  the  shop.  And 
when  I  came  and  saw  the  light,  how  could 
I  help  knocking  ?  Well,  Chris,  how  do  you 
like  the  second  act  ?  Better  than  the  first  ? 
I  do  believe,  as  the  speechmakers  say,  this 
is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

And  the  queer  good  little  woman  fell  to 
crying  and  kissing  us. 

I  am  afraid  you  would  scarcely  believe  me 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  at  what  time  we  went 
.to  bed  that  night. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 


MY   mother's   bible. 


I  RESUME  my  pen  after  an  interval  of  two 
years. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  events  de-^ 
scribed  in  the  last  chapter  Jessie  and  I  were 
married.  There  were  six  bridesmaids,  Josey 
and  Florry  West,  and  their  four  little  sisters.. 
On  that  day  my  mother  gave  nncle  Bryan 
a  Bible. 

Josey  is  sole  proprietor  of  the  grocer's 
shop,  and  the  business  has  wonderfully  im- 
proved. She  is  really  making  and  saving 
money.  This,  of  course,  is  known,  and  has> 
attracted  the  attention  of  more  than  one 
young  man  ;  I  say  more  than  one,  for  there 
is  one  in  particular  who  seems  to  consider 
that  if  he  were  a  grocer  he  would  be  in  his- 
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proper  groove.  His  chance,  however,  of  get- 
ting into  that  groove  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  good  one. 

"  I  know  what  he's  casting  sheep's  eyes  at," 
says  Josey,  tossing  her  head ;  '^  I  see  him 
reckoning  up  the  stock  every  time  he  comes 
into  the  shop." 

She  does  not  openly  discourage  him  ;  she 
makes  him  spend  all  his  pocket-money  in 
candied  lemon-peel  and  uncle  Bryan's  medi- 
cines, which  are  having  an  immense  sale. 

''  You  are  injuring  that  young  man's  con- 
stitution, Josey,"  I  say. 

''All  the  better,"  she  replies;  ''with  his 
present  constitution,  he'll  never  suit  Josey 
West." 

"Don't  you  ever  intend  to  marry,  Josey?" 

"  I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind,  Chris  ; 
but  if  I  don't  die  an  old  maid  I  shall  be 
very  much  surprised." 

Turk  is  doing  well,  but  I  have  lately  dis- 
cerned in  him  an  itchino;  to  2fo  on  the  stae^e 
again.  He  has  purchased  a  splendid  ward- 
robe that  belonged  to  a  famous  First  Villain, 
and  he   is    reading   a   manuscript   play  by  a 
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new  author  with  a  character  in  it  which  he 
says  would  take  all  London  by  storm. 

"  No  one  can  play  that  character  but  Turk 
West !"  says  old  Mac,  who  is  egging  him  on. 

"  It  would  be  a  thousand  pities/'  say& 
Turk,  "  not  to  play  the  piece.  It's  a  work 
of  genius — original,  Chris,  my  boy,  original !" 
And  then  he  adds,  musingly,  "I've  a  good 
mind  to ;  I've  a  good  mind  to.  The  situa- 
tions are  tremendous.  New  blood,  Chris,, 
that's  what's  wanted — new  blood." 

Florry  is  just  married.  Her  husband  is  a 
very  elegant  young  man,  and  plays  walking 
gentlemen.  Every  year  babies  are  being 
introduced  into  the  world  by  the  married 
Wests.  The  number  of  children  in  that 
family  is  something  amazing,  and  aunt  Josey 
is  idolised  by  all  of  them. 

Uncle  Bryan  lives  with  us.  I  am  pros- 
pering, and  our  home  is  a  very  happy  one. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  two  such 
women  as  my  mother  and  Jessie  to  brighten 
and  bless  it !  A  great  grief,  however,  came 
to  us  lately. 

Our  union  was  blessed  by  a  child — a  sweet 
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beautiful  little  girl,  whose  presence  was  a  new 
happiness  to  us.  I  have  not  the  power  to 
describe  the  emotion  which  filled  my  heart 
when  my  dear  Jessie  placed  this  treasure  in 
my  arms  ;  Jessie's  joy  and  my  mother  s  may 
be  imagined,  but  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
realise  the  depth  of  uncle  Bryan's  feelings 
towards  the  darling.  We  named  her  Frances, 
after  Jessie's  mother ;  it  was  uncle  Bryan's 
wish.  His  love  for  the  dear  little  creature 
became  a  worship ;  he  was  restless  and  un- 
happy if  a  waking  hour   passed  without  his 

• 

seeing  her.  He  nursed  her,  and  prattled  to 
her,  and  rocked  her  cradle,  and  Avould  sit 
for  hours  by  her  side  while  she  was  sleep- 
ing. She  grew  to  love  him,  and  her  beau- 
tiful eyes  would  dilate,  and  she  would  wave 
her  dimpled  arms  when  he  held  out  his 
to  her.  When  she  was  ten  months  old,  and 
just  when  she  began  to  lisp  the  word  so 
dear  to  a  mother's  ears,  she  was  taken  from  us. 
Ah,  how  well  I  remember  the  sad  days, 
that  followed !  This  may  sound  strange, 
when  you  know  that  a  very  few  months 
have  passed  since    our   bereavement,   but  it 
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•expresses  my  feeling.  Our  darling  seemed, 
as  it  were,  to  sink  into  tlie  past,  and  I  saw 
her  ever  afterwards,  as  one  in  a  deep  pit 
looks  upwards  in  the  daylight  to  the  heavens 
iind  sees  a  star  there.  When  I  am  an  old 
man,  the  memory  of  this  dear  child  will  shine 
with  a  clear  lig^ht  among  a  forest  of  unremem- 
bered  days.  On  the  night  before  she  was 
buried,  I  walked  to  the  room  where  she  lay 
in  her  coffin.  I  opened  the  door  softly,  and 
saw  uncle  Bryan  on  his  knees  by  the  coffin's 
side ;  his  hands  were  clasped,  and  on  the 
body  of  our  darling  lay  an  open  book  from 
which  he  was  reading.  It  was  the  Bible 
which  my  mother  had  given  him  on  our 
wedding-day. 
Farewell. 


THE    END. 
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"William  Mriis;  i  r.  Garrett  Anderson;  William  Hepworth  Dixon;  Professor 
Owen  ;  the  Rig  r  Hon.  B.  Disraeli ;  John  Hoilingshead ;  A.  C.  Swinburne ;  J.  C.  M. 
Bellew  ;  Hrnry  Irving  Charles  Heade;  Tom  Hood;  Benjamin  Webster;  Anthony 
Trollope;  C.  K  Mu'  ie;  Lionel  Brough ;  Wilkie  Collins ;  Alfred  Tennyson  ;  Nor- 
man Macleod;  Ari'i  e.  Hallidav;  ('anon  Kingsley;  George  Augustus  Sala;  Pro- 
fessor Huxly;  ri  ;ir  es^  L'^ver;  J.  R.  Planche;  Edmund  Yates;  Captain  Warren, 
K.E.;  ^lohn  Kuskii  ,  V.  H  Smith,  M.P. ;  Thomas  Carlyle;  J.  B.  Buckftone;  Fre- 
derick Lock- r;  v;;,)k 'I  wain  ;  H.M.  Stanley;  J.  A. Froude;  Shirley  Brooke ;  Dean 
Stanley;  IMaithew  v.nold;  Harrison  Ainsworth;  J.  B.  Hopkins;  George  Mac- 
donald;  William  i  insley. 
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The  Eegency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France, 

Mother  of  Louis  XIV.     From  Published  and  Unpublished  Sources. 

With  Portrait.    By  Miss  Freer.    2  vols.,  30.s. 

•'  We  have  here  a  book  entertaining  in  a  high,  degree,  and  authentic  as  far 
as  it  goes  ;  discriminating  even  in  special  transactions— full  of  choice  materials 
well  combined."— Timej. 

Memoirs  of  the   Life   and   Eeign  of  George   III. 

With  Original  Letters  of  the  King  and  Other  Unpublished  MSS.  By 
J.  Heneage  Jesse,  author  of  "  The  Court  of  England  under  the 
Stuarts,"  &c.    3  vols.  8vo.     £2  2s.     Second  Edition. 

"  The  very  nature  of  his  subject  has  given  these  volumes  peculiar  interest.''— 
Times. 

"  Here,  however,  we  must  part  with  Mr.  Jesse,  not  without  renewed  thanks  for 
the  amusement  which  he  has  given  vlh."— Quarterly  Review. 

The  Life  of  David  Garrick.    From  Original  Family 

Papers,  and  numerous   Published   and  Unpublished  Sources.      By 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits.    36^. 

"  Once  taken  up,  it  will  not  be  easily  laid  down.  Unquestionably,  it  is  the 
most  satisfactory  biography  that  has  yet  appeared  of  our  English  lloscius."— 
Examintr. 

The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean.  From  various  Pub- 
lished and  Original  Sources.  By  F.  W.  Hawkins.  2  vols.  8vo,  30^. 
"In  all  romance,  in  all  literature,  there  is  nothing  more  melancholy,  nothing 
more  utterly  tragic,  than  the  storj  of  the  career  <>f  Edmund  Kean.  So  bitter  and 
weary  a  struggle  for  a  cliance,  so  splendid  and  bewildering  a  success,  bo  sad  a 
Avaste  of  genius  and  fortune,  so  lamentable  a  fall,  can  hardly  be  found  among  all 
the  records  of  the  follies  and  sins  and  misfortunes  of  genius,"— J/orretngr  Star. 

The  Story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace.     By  Henry 

Vizetelly.  Illustrated  with  an  exact  representation  of  the  Dia- 
mond Necklace,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Countess  de  la  Motte,  engraved 
on  steel.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  2os.     Second  Edition. 

"  We  can,  without  tear  of  contradiction,  describe  the  '  Story  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace'  as  a  book  of  thrilling  interest." — Standard. 

"Mr.  Vizetelly  has  performed  his  work  admirably.  Ilis  two  volumes  are 
absorbing  in  their  interest,  and  after  a  perusal  of  them  the  best  novels  are  dull." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Letters  on  International  Eolations  before  and  during 

the  War  of  1870.  By  the  Times  Correspondent  at  Berlin.  Reprinted, 
by  permission,  from  the  Times,  with  considerable  Additions.  2  vols. 
8vo,  36.?. 

"No  good  library  can  be  without  this  work.  It  will  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  many ;  and  we  think  it  may  be  as  fairly  quoted  from  as  an  authority 
as  are  many  of  our  standing  works  of  reference."— CowyY  Jour-nal. 

William  with  the  Eing  :  a  Eomance  in  Ehyme.    By 

J.  K.  Planche,  author  of  "  The  Recollections  and  Reflections  of  J.  R. 

Planche,"  &c.     1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  We  are  sure  that  it  must  have  been  a  rjlcasure  to  Mr.  Planche  to  write  this 
graceful  poem,  the  pages  of  which  he  has  coloured  like  a  painted  window  with 
ilis  antique  lore;  and  we  are  equally  sure  tliat  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  his  friends, 
who  are  mauy  more  people  than  he  knows  by  name,  to  read  iV— Times. 
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The  Life  and  Times  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queeu 

of  England  and  France,  and  of  her  Father  Rene,  "  the  Good,"  King 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem  ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Houses  of 
Anjou.  By  Mary  Ann  Hookham.  With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.   2  vols.  8vo,  3O5. 

"  Let  Mrs.  Hookham's  liistory  be  as  largely  circulated  as  possible,  and  earnestly 
read  in  every  home." — BeWs  Weekly  Messenger. 

History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  1589-1830. 

By  Charles  Duke  Yonge,  Regius  Professor,  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast. In  4  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  contain  the  Reigns  of  Henry 
IV.,  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  contain  the  Reigns 
of  Louis  XV.  and  XVL    Zl. 

The  Married  Life  of  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of 

France,  Mother  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  History  of  Don  Sebastian, 

King  of  Portugal.    Historical  Studies.    From  numerous  Unpublished 

Sources.    By  Martha  Walker  Freer.    2  vols.  8vo,  30,?. 

"The  married  life  of  Anne  of  Austria  constitutes  one  of  ihe  most  important 

phases  in  French  history,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  topics  i  hat  a  writer  up  in 

the  curious  revelations  of  the  French  memoirs  relating  thereto  could  select  to 

make  an  amusing  and  even  fascinating  'book:'  -Times. 

Zanzibar.     By  Captain  E.  F.  Burton,  author  of 

"  A  Mission  to  Gelele,"  "  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil  '* 
"Abeokuta,"  "My  Wanderings  in  West  Africa,"  &c.  2  vols.  8vo,  30*-. 
"  We  welcome  with  pleasure  this  new  work  from  the  prolific  jj^n  of  the  accom- 
plished traveller  in  all  four  quarters  of  the  globe The  information  fur- 
nished is  unquestionably  very  valuable  and  interesting." — Athenceum. 

Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil ;  Avith 

a  full  account  of  the  G  old  and  Diamond  Mines  ;  also.  Canoeing  down 
Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  of  the  great  River,  Sao  Francisco,  from 
Sahara  to  the  Sea.     In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  30^. 

"Wit  and  Wisdom  from  West  xVfrica;  or  a  Book  of 

Proverbial  Philosophy,  Idioms,  Enigmas,  and  Lacouisms.  Compiled 
by  Richard  F.  Burton,  author  of  "A  Mission  to  Dahome,"  "A 
Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah,"  &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  12^.  &d. 

Abeokuta;  and  an  Exploration  of  the  Cameroons 

Mountains.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Map,  and 
Illustrations.     25s. 

A   Mission   to  Gelele.      Being    a  Three   Months' 

Residence  at  the  Court  of  Dahome.  In  wnich  are  described  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Country,  including  the  Human  Sacrifice, 
&c.     2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  25.s*. 

Baron  Grimbosh :  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  some- 
time Governor  of  Barataria.  A  Record  of  his  Experiences,  written 
by  himself  in  Exile,  and  Published  by  Authority.    1  v.)l.  Svo,  IQs.  Gd. 

Alexander  of  Kussia,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  &c. 

Foreign    Biographies.      By    William    Maccall. 

2  vols.    25^. 
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Lives   of  the   Kembles.     By   Percy   Fitzgerald, 

author  of  the  "  Life  of  David  Garrick,"  &;c.    2  vols.  8vo,  30,v. 

Our  Living  Poets :    an  Essay  in  Criticism.      By 

H,  Buxton  Forman.    1  vol ,  125. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Bart.,  of  Ulbster. 

By  James  Grant,  author  of  ''  The  Great  Metropolis,"  "  The  Reli- 
gious Tendencies  of  the  Times,"  &c.    1  vol.  8vo.    With  Portrait.    16.«. 

Memories  of  My  Time;    being  Personal   Eemini- 

scences  of  Eminent  Men.    By  George  Hodder.     1  vol.  8vo,  IQis. 

Biographies    and    Portraits    of   some    Celebrated 

People.    By  Alphonsb  de  Lamartine.    2  vols.  8vo,  25^. 

The  March  to  Magdala.    By  G.  A.  Henty,  Special 

Correspondent  to  the  Standard,  author  of  "  Search  for  a  Secret,"  &c. 
1  vol.  los. 

Under  the  Sun.  By  George  Augustus  Sala,  author 

of  "  My  Diary  in  America,"  &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  15.s-. 

The  History  of  Monaco.    By  H.  Pemberton.    1  vol. 

8vo,  I2s. 

The  Great  Country  :  Impressions  of  America.     By 

George  Rose,  M.A.  (Arthur  Sketchley).  1  vol.  8vo,  15.'?. 

My  Diary  in  America  in  the  Midst  of  War.     By 

George  Augustus  Sala.    2  vols.  8vo,  30s. 

Notes  and  Sketches  of  the  Paris  Exhibition.     By 

George  Augustus  Sala.    8vo,  15s. 

Prom  Waterloo   to   the   Peninsula.     By   George 

Augustus  Sala.    2  vols.  8vo,  24.s\ ' 

Eome  and  Yenice,  with  other  Wanderings  in  Italy, 

in  186G-7.  By  George  Augustus  Sala.  8vo,  16s. 

Paris  after  Two  Sieges.     Notes  of  a  Yisit  during 

the  Armistice  and  immediately  after  the  Suppression  of  the  Commune. 
By  William  Woodall.    1  vol.    2s.  <od. 

Judicial  Dramas  :    Eomances  of  French  Criminal 

Law.     By  Hexry  Spicer.     1  vol.  8vo,  15s. 

Ballads.     By  the  Author  of  "  Barbara's  History," 

&c.  &c.     1  vol.  OS.  Qd. 

Sorties  from  ''  Gib"  in  quest  of  Sensation  and  Sen- 
timent. By  E.  Dyne  Fenton,  late  Captain  8Gth  Regiment.  1  vol. 
post  8vo,  10s.  C)d. 

Wickets  in  the  West,  or  the  Twelve  in  America. 

By  R.  A.  Fitzgerald.     With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     1  vol. 
crown  8vo,  bs.         
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Travels  in  Central  Africa,  and  Exploration  of  the 

Western  Nile   Tributaries.      By  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Petherick.      With 
Maps,  Portraits,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.  8vo,  255. 

From  Calcutta  to  the  Snowy  Eange.     By  an  Old 

Indian.    With  numerous  coloured  Illustrations.    1  vol.  8vo,  14.?. 

Stray  Leaves  of  Science  and  Folk-lore.   By  J.  Scor- 

FERN,  M.B.  Lond.     1  vol.  8vo,  125. 

Three  Hundred  Years  of  a  Norman  House.     "With 

Genealogical  Miscellanies.  B}'  James  Hannay,  author  of  "A 
Course  of  English  Literature,"  "  Satire  and  Satirists,"  &;c.    1  vol.    12s. 

The  Eeligious  Life  of  London.  By  J.  Ewing  Eitchie, 

author  of  the  "  Night  Side  of  London,"  &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  12^. 

Eeligious   Thought   in  Germany.      By  the  Times 

Correspondent  at  Berlin.    Eeprinted  from  the  Times.    1  vol.  8vo,  126-. 

Mornings  of  the  Eecess  in  1861-4.     Being  a  Series 

of  Literary  and  Biographical  Papers,  reprinted  from  the  Times,  by 
permission,  and  revised  by  the  Author.     2  vols.  21^. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  War.     By  Edwaed  Dicey, 

author  of  "  Rome  in  18G0."     2  vols.  16.?. 

The  Battle-fields  of  1866.      By  Edwaed   Dicey, 

author  of  '•  Eome  in  1860,"  &c.     12.'?. 

British  Senators ;    or  Political  Sketches,  Past  and 

Present.    By  J.  EwiNG  Eitchie.    1  vol.  post  8vo,  10.?.  Q,d. 

Prohibitory  Legislation  in  the  United  States.     By 

Justin  McCarthy.    1  vol.  2.s.  (Sd. 

The  Idol  in  Horeb.    '  Evidence  that  the  Golden 

Image  at  Mount  Sinai  was  a  Cone  and  not  a  Calf.  With  Three  Ap- 
pendices.   By  Charles  T.  Beke,  Ph.D.    1  vol.  os. 

English  Photographs.    By  an  American.    1  vol.  8vo, 

12,?. 

Christmas    Stories   ("  Blade  -  o '  -  Grass,"    ''  Golden 

Cciain,"  '•  Bread-and-Cheese  and  Kisses").  By  B.  L.  Farjeon, au-thor 
of  "  Grif,"  "  Joshua  Marvel,"  and  "  London's  Heart."  1  hnndsome 
vol.  cloth,  gilt  edges.     5.?. 

The  King  of  Topsy-Turvy  :  a  Fairy  Tale.     By  the 

Autbor  of  "  The  Enchanted  Toasting-Fork."  Profusely  illustrated 
and  handsomely  bound.     .">.?. 

The  Enchanted  Toasting-Fork  :  a  Fairy  Tale.    Pro- 
fusely illustrated  and  handsomely  hound.     .".?. 

The  Eetention  of  India.  By  Alexander  Halliday. 

1  vol.  Is.  Gd. 

TINSLEY  BEOTHEIIS,  8  CATHEPtlNE  STEEET,  STRAND. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  SEVEW-Af^D-SIXPEWNY  VOLUMES. 

Poppies  in  the  Corn ;  or  Glad  Hours  in  the  Grave 

Years.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye,"  &c. 

The  Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay.     By  Frederick 

Arnold,  B.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Post  8vo. 

Moorland   and   Stream.     With   ISTotes  and   Prose 

Idyls  on  Shooting  and  Trout  Fishing.     By  W.  Baery. 

Maxims  by  a  Man  of  the  World.     By  the  Author 

of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,"  "  Blondel  Parva,"  &c.  &c. 

Places  and  People;  being  Studies  from  the  Life. 

By  J.  C.  Parkinson. 

A  Course  of  English  Literature.  By  James  Hannay, 

author  of  "  Essays  from  the  Quarterly,"  &c.  &c. 

Accepted  Addresses.     By  George  Augustus  Sala, 

author  of  "  My  Diary  in  America,"  &c.  &c. 

The    Soul   and   Money.     By  Jeremias  Gotthelf. 

Translated  by  Guarterick  Vere. 

The  Night  Side  of  London.     By  J.  Ewing  Eitchie, 

author  of  "  About  London,"  &c.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
"There  is  a  matter-of-fact  reality  about  the  sketches;  but  they  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  moral  tone  of  their  reflections." — Spectator. 

The   Great  Unwashed.      By    •'  The   Journeymain" 

Engineer."     Uniform  with   "  Some  Habits  and  Customs  of  the 
Working  Classes." 

"Every  page  can  be  honestly  recommended,  and  is  sure  to  contain  something 
new  to  the  great  majority  of  readers." — Illustrated  Times.  ^ 

Some  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Working  Classes. 

By  a  Journeyman  Engineer. 

"  Here  we  must  leave  this  very  interesting  volume,  which  we  advise  those 
who  wish  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  the  working  classes  to  read  care- 
fully for  themselves." — Sundaij  Gazette. 

The  Shuttlecock  Papers :  a  Book  for  an  Idle  Hour. 

By  J.  AsHBY  Sterry. 

"  a  gem  that  ought  almost  to  entitle  its  author  to  take  a  permanent  position  in 
the  rank  of  such  essayists  as  Addison,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  and  Lamb."— i/or?ungr 
Advertiser. 

The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine ;  or  Passages  from  the 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Herbert  Ainslie,  B.A.  Cantab. 
"We  recognise  in  the  author  of  the 'Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine' an  artist  who 
approaches  very  near  to  the  ideal  that  his  brilliant  pages  disclose."— ^Satorda?^ 
Revieio. 

Higher  Law.     A  Eomance  in  One  Yolume. 

"There  i?,  in  short,  no  novel  which  can  be  cempared  to  it  for  its  width  of 
view,  its  cultivation,  its  poetry,  and  its  deep  human  interest  ....  except 
'  Romola.'" — Wes'minster  Review. 

Military  Men  I  have  Met.     By  E.  Dyne  Fenton, 

author  of  "  Sorties  from  Gib."     With  Twenty  Illustrations. 
"  The  ilhistrations  by  Sambourne  are  excellent  and  laughter-moving."— J5e;l'i 

Weekly  Messenger. 

Essays  in  Defence  of  Women.     Crown  8vo,  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth,  gilt,  bevelled  boards. 
"  He  writes  smartly,  smoothly,  and  in  the  ea-y  style  which  suits  an  indolent 

reader;  his  chief  effort  is  to  say  brilhatit  things,  to  be  sparkling,  facetious,  or 

witty ;  and  the  attempt  is  so  successful  that  every  essay  has  a  piquant  llavour."— 

Spectator. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  SIX-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 


A  Hunt  Cuj) ;  or  Loyalty  before  All :  a  Novelette.  By 
Wat  Brad  wood,  author  of  "  O.  V.  H.,"  "  Ensemble,'*  Sec.     1  vol. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere.  By  AxTHOXY  Trollope, 
author  of  "  Ralph  the  Heir,"  "  Can  You  Forgive  Her?"  &;c.    ijs. 

Sword  and  Gown.     By  the  author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone," 

Sec.     i)S. 
Brakespeare.     By  the   author   of  "  Sword   and   Gown," 

"  Guy  Livingstone,"  kc.    Gs. 

Old  Margaret.  By  Henry  Kixgsley,  author  of  '*  Geoffrv 
Hamlyn,"  "  Hetty,"*  &cc.    6s. 

The  Harveys.  By  Henry  Kixgsley,  author  of  "  Made- 
moiselle Mathilde,"'  "  Old  Margaret,"  &c.    Gs. 

Barren  Honour.   By  the  author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone."    Gs. 

A  Life's  Assize.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  EiDDELL,  author  of 
"Too  Much  Alone,"  "  City  and  Suburb,"  "George  Geith,"  &c.     Gs. 

A  Kightcd  Wrong.     By  Ed]MUND  Yates.     6s. 

Anteros.     By  the  author  of  "  Maurice  Dering,"   "  Guy 

Livingstone,"  &c.     Gs. 

Stretton.     By  Henry  Kixgsley,  author  of  "  Geoffry 

Hamlyn,"  &c.     6^'. 
Maurice  Dering.     By  the  author  of  "  Sans  Merci,"  ^^  Guy 

Livingstone,"  &c.    Gs. 
Guy  Livingstone.     By  the  author  of  '^  Sword  and  Gown," 

"  Barren  Honour,"  Sec.     Gs. 

The  Eock  Ahead.     By  Edmuxd  Yates.     Gs. 

The  Adventures  of  Dr.Brady.  By  W.H.  RUSSELL,LL.D.  Gs. 

Black  Sheep.     By  Edmund  Yates,  author  of  "  The  Rock 

Ahead,"  &c.    6s. 
Sans  Merci.     By  the  author  of ''^  Anteros,"  "Border  and 

Bastille,"  Sec.     Gs, 
Border   and   Bastille.     By   the    author   of   "  Sword   and 

Gown,"  "  Brakespeare,"  &c.     Gs. 
Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well.     By  the  author  of  "  Cometh 

up  as  a  Flower,"     Gs. 
L"  :  iss  Forrester.    By  the  author  of '^  Archie  Lovell,"  &c.  Gs. 
Lv 'Commended  to  Mercy.      By  the  author  of  "  Sink   or 

Swim  ?"     Gs. 
Lizzie  Lorton  of  Greyrigg.  By  Mrs.  Lyxx  LiXTOX,  author 

of  *'  Sowing  the  Wind,"  &c.^    6s.  " 
The  Seven  Sons  of  Mammon.     By  G.  A.  Sala,  author  of 

"After  Breakfast,"  Sec.     Gs. 

Maxwell  Drewitt.      By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author  of 

"  Too  Mucli  Alone,"  "  X  Life's  Assize,"  c^'C.     (i.s-. 
Phemie  Keller.     By  T^Irs.  J.  H.  RiDDELL. 
Rich  Husband.     By  ^frs.  J.  II.  RiDDELL. 


TINSLEY    BROTHERS' 
TWO-SHILLING  VOLUMES, 

Uniformly  bound  in  Illustrated  Wrappers, 
3b.  he  had  at  every  Railway  Stall  and  of  every  Bookseller  in  the  Kingdom, 


1.  Every-Day  Papers.    By  Andrew  Halliday. 

2.  The   Savage-Club    Papers   (1868).      With    all    the    Original 

Illustrations. 

3.  The    Savage-Club    Papers   (1867).      With    all    the   Original 

Illustrations. 

4.  The  Dower-House.    By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip), 

author  of  '*  Denis  Domie,"  &c. 

5.  Sword  and  Gown.     By  the  Author  of  '*  Breaking  a  Butterfly," 

"Anteros,"&c. 

6.  Barren  Honour.    By  the  Author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone,"  &c.  &c. 

7.  The  Rock  Ahead.     By  the  Author  of  "  A  Righted  Wrong," 

&c.  &c. 

8.  Black  Sheep.    By  Edmund  Yates,  author  of  "The  Rock 

Ahead,"  &c.  &c. 

9.  Miss  Forrester.     By  the  Author  of  "  Archie  Lovell." 

10.  The  Pretty  Widow.     By  Charles  H.  Ross. 

11.  The  Waterdale  Neighbours.    By  Justin  McCarthy,  author 

of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  &c. 

12.  Not  Wisely,  but  Too  Well.     By  the  Author  of  "  Cometh  up 

as  a  Flower." 

13.  Recommended  to  Mercy.     By  the  Author  of  "  Sink  or  Swi«i  ?" 

14.  Maurice  Bering.    By  the  Author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone,"  «S:c.  &c. 

15.  Brakespeare.      By  the   Author  of  ''Sans  Merci,"   "Maurice 

Dering,"  &c. 

16.  Breaking  a  Butterfly.     By  the  Author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone," 

&c.  ka. 

17.  The  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady.     By  W.  H.  Russell,  LL.D. 

18.  Sans  Merci.     By  the  Author  of  "  Guy  Livingstone,"   "  Sword 

and  Gown,"  &c. 

19.  Love  Stories  of  the  English  Watering -Places. 

20.  Netherton-on-Sea.     Edited  by  the  late  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

21.  A  Righted  Wrong.    By  Edmund  Yates,  author  of  "  The  For- 

lorn Hope,"  "A  Waiting  Eace,''  &;c. 

22.  My  Enemy's  Daughter.     By  Justin   McCarthy,  author  of 

"The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  "A  Fair  Saxon,"  &c. 

23.  A  Perfect  Treasure.     By  the  Author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massing- 

berd." 

24.  Broken  to  Harness.     By   Edmund  Yates,  author  of  "The 

Yellow  Flag,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  &c.  kc. 

25.  Grif.     By  B.  L.  Farjeon,  author  of  "  Joshua  Marvel,"  &c. 

26.  Gaslight  and  Daylight,     By  Geokge  Augustus  Sala,  author 

of  "My  Diary  in  America  in  the  Midst  of  War>"  ko. 

27.  Papers  Humorous  and  Pathetic.     Selections  from  the  Works 

of  George  Augustus  Sala.    Revised  and  abridged  by  the  Author 
for  Public  E.eadin!?s. 


TWO -SHILLING    W  OLUMES- Continvcd. 


28.  Anteros.     By   the   Author   of   "Guy   Livingstone,"   "Barren 

Honour,"  "  Sword  and  Gown,"  kc.  kc. 

29.  Joshua    Marvel.      By   B.   L.    Fakjeon,   author    of    "Grif," 

"London's  Heart,"   " Blade- o'-Grass,"  and   " Bread-and-Cheese  and 
Kisses." 

30.  Under  which  King  ?     By  B.  W.  Johnston,  M.P. 

31.  The  Cambridge  Freshman ;  or  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Golightly.     By 

Martin  Lege  and.     With  numerous  illustrations  by  Phiz. 

32.  Lover  and  Husband.     By  Ennis  Graham,  author  of  "  She  was- 

Young,  and  He  was  Old." 

33.  Old  Margaret.     By  the  Author  of  "Leighton  Court,"  "  Silcot& 

of  Silcotes,"  "Geoffry  Hamlyn,"  kc. 

34.  Hornby  Mills  ;  and  other  Stories.     By  the  Author  of  "  Ravens- 

hoe,"  "  Austin  Elliot,"  &c.  kc. 

35.  The  Harveys.     By  Henry  Kingsley,  author  of  "  Ravenshoe," 

"  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,"  "Geoffry  Hamlyn,"  kc. 

36.  Saved  by  a  Woman.     By  the  Author  of  "  No  Appeal,"  &c. 

37.  A  Waiting  Race.     By  Edmund  Yates,   author  of  "Black 

Sheep,"  &c. 

38.  Joy  after  Sorrow.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author  of  "  George 

Geith,"  "  City  and  Suburb,"  kc. 

39.  At  His  Gates.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  author  of  "  Chronicles  of 

Carlingford,"  &c. 

40.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     A  Rural  Painting  of  the  Dutch 

School.     By  the  Author  of  "  Desiderate  Remedies,''  kc. 

41.  The   Golden   Lion   of  Granpere.     By  Anthony  Trollope, 

author  of  "Ralph  the  Heir,"  "Can  You  Forgive  Her?"  &c. 

42.  The  Yellow  Flag.     By  Edmund  Yates,  author  of  "  Broken  to 

Harness,"  "  A  Waitmg  Race,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  &c. 

43.  Nellie's  Memories  :  a  Domestic  Story.     By  Rosa  Nouchette 

Cakey. 

44.  Murphy's  Master ;  and  other  Stories.    By  the  Author  of  "  Lost 

Sir  Massingberd,"   "Found  Dead,"   "Cecil's  Tryst,"  "A  Woman's 
Vengeance." 

45.  Home,   Sweet   Home.     By  Mrs.   J.  H,  Riddell,  author  of 

"George  Geith,"  "Too  Much  Alone,"  "City  and  Suburb." 

46.  London's   Heart.      By   B.   L.    Farjeon,   author    of   "  Grif," 

"Joshua  Marvel,"   "  Blade-o'-Grass,"  and   "  Bread- and- Cheese  and 
Kisses." 

47.  The  Earl's  Promise.    By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author  of  "  Too 

Much  Alone,"  "George  Geith,"  "City  and  Suburb,"  "The  Race  for 
Wealth,"  "A  Life's  Assize,"  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  kc. 

May  also  he  had,  handsomely  hound,  in  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 


N.B. — In  ordering  the  above  the  number  only  need  be  given. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


PAMPHLETS, 


ETC. 


Anti-Sillyass ;  or  the  Modem  Odyssey.  By  Maueice 

Davies,  author  of  "  Unorthodox,"  "  Orthodox,"  and  ''  Heterodox" 
London.     Price  One  Shilling. 

Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

arranged  and  adapted  for  representation  by  Andrew  Halliday. 
Price  Sixpence. 

The  Bells.     A  Eomantic  Story  adapted  from  the 

French  of  MM,  Erckmann-Chatrtan.  In  Illustrated  Wrapper,  price 
One  Shilling. 

True  to  the  Core :    a  Story  of  the  Armada.     The 

T.  P.  Cooke  Prize  Drama  (1866).  By  A.  R.  Slous,  Esq.,  author  of 
"  The  Templar,"  "  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,"  "  Light  and  Sha- 
dow," &;c.     Price  One  Shilling. 

The  "Wren  of  the  Curragh.     Eeprinted  from  the 

Pall  Hall  Gazette.     Price  One  Shilling. 

Poll  and  Partner  Joe ;  or  the  Pride  of  Putney  and 

the  Pressing  Pirate.  A  New  and  Original  ISTautical  Burlesque,  written 
by  F.  C.  BURNAND,  author  of  "  Ixion,"  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  "  Mili- 
tary Billy  Taylor,"  "  Sir  George  and  a  Dragon,"  "  Paris,  or  Vive 
Lempri^re,"  &c.     Price  Sixpence. 

Manual  of  Salmon  and  Trout  Hatchins: ;  or  an  Ex- 

planation  of  the  Fish-hatching  Apparatus  at  the  Pioyal  Horticultural 
Gardens,  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  Zoological  Gardens,  &;c.  By 
Frank  Buckland,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.    Price  Sixpence. 

The  Battle  of  Berlin  (Die  Schlacht  von  Konigs- 

terg).     By  Motly  Ranke  McCauley.     Price  Sixpence. 

The  Cruise  of  ih^  Anti-Torpedo.     Price  Sixpence. 
How  to  Sing  an  English  Ballad.     By  Elizabeth 

Philp.  Including  Sixty  Songs  written  by  eminent  poets.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

"Mips  Pliilp  is  well  known  for  her  poetical  taste  and  judgmpnt ;  and  it  would 
1)8  difficult  to  lind  a  casket  of  brighter  gems  than  those  which  lie  within  the  cover 
of  this  little  volume." — Illustrated  London  News. 

The  Merry  Lark  was  up  and  Singing.  Song  written 

by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  The  Music  composed  by  Elizabeth 
Philp.     Price  ds. 

Soft,  soft  Wind.     Written  by  the  Rev.  Chaeles 

KiNGSLEY,  and  Music  composed  by  Elizabeth  Philp.    Price  3^. 

Airly  Beacon.     Song  written  by  the  Rev.  Chahles 

KiNGSLEY.    The  Music  by  Elizabeth  Philp.    Price  Zs. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


TINSLEY  BROTHERS'  NEW  NOVELS. 


Shall  I  Win  Her?     By  James  Grant,  author  of  "The 

Komance  of  War,"  "  Only  an  Ensign,"  &;c.  &;c.     3  vols. 

Merry  Enfrland;  or  Nobles  and  Serfs.  By  WiLLIAM 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  author  of  "  Old  St.  Paul's,"  "  Rookwood," 
"Windsor  Castle,"  "  Boscobel,"  "Good  Old  Times,"  "Tower  of 
London,"  kc.    3  vols. 

The  Vicar's  Governess.  By  DoRA  RusSELL,  author  of 
"  The  Miner's  Oath,"  &c.    3  vols. 

Hurre  de  Fontenay ;  or  All  Lost  save  Honour.     3  vols. 

The  Only  One  of  her  Mother.  By  the  Author  of  "Alto- 
gether Wrong,"  "  A  Winter  Tour  in  Spain,"  &c.    3  vols. 

Once  and  for  Ever ;  or  Passages  in  the  Life  of  the  Curate 
of  Danbury.  By  the  Author  of  "No  Appeal,"  "  Saved  by  a  Woman." 
3  vols. 

A  Friend  at  Court.    By  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A.^ 

author  of  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Algernon  Sydney,"  &c.    3  vols. 

Frank  Sinclair's  Wife.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author 

of  "  George  Geith,"  "  City  and  Suburb,"  "  Too  Much  Alone,"  "  The 
Race  for  Wealth,"  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  &;c.     3  vols. 

A  Young  Man's  Love.     By  Mrs.  George  Hooper,  author 

of    "The    House    of  Raby,"    "Little    Maggie  and    her  Brother," 
"Arbell,"&c.    3  vols. 

That  Little  Frenchman.  By  the  Author  of  ^'  Ship  Ahoy." 
3  vols. 

Grantley  Grange :  Benedicts  and  Bachelors.  By  Shelsley 
Beauchamp.    In  3  vols. 

Tom  and  Jerry :  a  New  Novel.     2  vols. 

A  Life's  Reward.     By  H.  M.  Lysons.     Li  2  vols. 

The  Vicar's  Daughter:  a  New  Story.  By  George 
Macdonald,  author  of  "  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood,"  "  The 
Seaboard  Parish,"  &c.     3  vols. 

Eve's    Daughters.      B^-  E.    Dyne   Fenton,    author   of 

"  Sorties  from  Gib,"  "  Military  Men  I  have  Met,"  &c.     1  vol. 

Boscobel:  a  Tale  of  the  Year  1651.  By  Wn^LiAM 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  author  of  "  Rookwood,"  "  The  Tower  of  Lon- 
don," Sec.    With  Illustrations.    3  vols. 

Midnight  Webs.  By  G.  M.  Fenn,  author  of  "The 
Sapphire  Cross,"  &c.     1  vol.  fancy  cloth  binding,  10*.  6^. 

A  Twisted  Link.     By  the  Author  of  "  Spencer's  Wife," 

"  Heathside  Farm,"  Sec. 

Robert  Ord's  Atonement :  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
"Nellie's  Memories,"  " Barbara  Heathcote's  Trial,"  &c.     In  3  vols. 

The  Old  Cross  Quarry:  a  New  Novel.  By  Gerald 
Grant,  author  of  "  Coming  Home  to  Roost."    3  vols. 


Tinsley  Brothers'  New  Novels,  15 

Coming  Home ;  or,  Sitliors  to  Grind.  A  Fireside  Story 
(from  which  the  Play,  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  July 
r)th,  1873,  is  adapted).    By  Geoege  Ealph  Walker.    In  1  vol. 

A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  By  the  Avithor  of  "Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c.     In  3  vols. 

Only  a  Face :  and  other  Stories.     By  Mrs.  Alexander 

Fraser,  author  of  "Not  while  She  lives,"  "  Denison's  Wif  e,"  "Faith- 
less, or  the  Loves  of  the  Period,"  &c.     1  vol. 

The  Yellow  Flag.   By  Edmund  Yates,  author  of  "Broken 

to  Harness,"  "A  Waiting  Race,"  "  Black  Sheep,"  &;c.    3  vols. 

The  Misadventures  of  Mr.  Catlyne,  Q.C. :  an  Auto- 
biography. By  Mathew  Stradling,  author  of  "  The  Irish  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Cheap  John's  Auction,"  «Scc.     2  vols. 

Under  the  Ked  Dragon.  By  James  Grant,  author  of 
"  The  Romance  of  War,"  *'  Only  an  Ensign,"  &c.     3  vols. 

Church  and  Wife  :  a  Question  of  Celibacy.  By  ROBERT 
St.  John  Corbet,  author  of  "  The  Canon's  Daughters."    3  vols. 

Laura  Erie.  By  the  Author  of  "  Blanche  Seymour," 
"Erma's  Engagement,"  &c.     In  3  vols. 

The  Good  Old  Times:  a  New  Novel.  By  WiLLlAM 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  author  of  "  Boscobel,"  "  Old  St.  Paul's," 
"  Rookwood,"  "The  Tower  of  London,"  "The  Miser's  Daughter,"  &c. 
In  3  vols. 

The  Earl's  Promise :  a  New  Novel.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  liiD- 

DELL,  author  of  "  Too  Much  Alone,"  "  George  Geith,"  "  City  and 
Suburb,"  "  The  Race  for  Wealth,"  "  A  Life's  Assize,"  *'  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  &;c.     In  3  vols. 

Punished  and  Pardoned ;  or,  How  does  it  end  ?  A  Tale 
of  the  19th  century.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Orr,  author  of  "The 
Twins  of  St.  Marcel,"  &c.     In  3  vols. 

By  no  Fault  of  their  Own  :  a  New  Novel.  By  Miss  Tel- 
fer.    In  3  vols. 

The  Amusements  of  a  Man  of  Fashion :  a  New  Novel. 
By  Norman  Nugent.    3  vols. 

Nelly  Dynisford  :  a  New  Novel.     3  vols. 

"  In  tlie  eerene  expression  of  her  face  lie  read  the  Divine  beatitude,  Blessed  are 
tlie  piu'e  in  heart." — LonctFellow. 

Nor  Love  nor  Lands.  By  the  Author  of  "Victory 
Deane,"  "Valentine  Forde,"  &c.    3  vols. 

A  Canadian  Heroine.  By  the  Author  of  "  Leaves  from 
the  Backwoods,"  &c. 

The  Squire's  Grandson  :  a  Tale  of  a  Strong  Man's  Weak- 
ness. By  Egbert  St.  John  Corbet,  author  of  "The  Canon's 
Daughters,"  "  Church  and  Wife,'*  &c.    In  3  vols. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


TINSLEYS'    MAGAZINE. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  OF   LIGHT  AND   ENTERTAINING   LITERATURE. 

Now  publishing, 
JESSIE    TRIM.      By  B.   L.   Farjeox,  author  of  "Blade-o'- 
Grags,"  "Golden  Grain,"  "  Bread-and-Cheese  and  Kisses,"  "  Grif," 
"  London's  Heart."  and  "  Joshua  Marvel." 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD.      By   Justin   McCarthy,  author   of 

"M}'  Enemy's  Daughter,"  "A  Fair  Saxon,"  &c. 
FAIRER  THAN  A  FAIRY\     By  James  Grant,   author  of 
"  Under  the  Eed  Dragon,"  "  The  Komance  of  War,"  &;c. 
Essays,  Articles,  Novelettes,  &c. 


The  first  Thirteen  Volumes  of  "  Tinsleys'  Magazine" 

Are  now  ready,  contaimyig : 

A  PAIR   OF  BLUE    EYES.     A  complete  Novel.     By  the 

Author  of  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  "  Desperate  Remedies,"  &c. 
LONDOiS''S  HEART.     A  complete  Novel.     By  the  Author  of 

"  Grif,"  "Joshua  Marvel,"  and  "  Blade-o'-Grass." 
HOME,  SWEET  HOME.    A  complete  Novel.    By  Mrs.  J.  H. 

RiDDELL,  author  of  "  George  Geith,"  "  City  and  Suburb,"  *'  Too  Much 

Alone  "  &c.  &c. 
LAURA  ERLE.  A  complete  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Blanche 

Seymour,"  "  Erma's  Engagement,"  &c. 
UNDER  THE  RED  DRAGON.  A  complete  Novel.  By  James 

Grant,  author  of  "  The  Romance  of  War,"  "  Only  an  Ensign,"  &c. 
THE  MONARCH  OF  MINCING  LANE.    A  complete  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Daughter  of  Heth,"  &c. 
GEORGE    CANTERBURY'S    WILL.      A  complete   Novel. 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  author  of  "  East  Lynne,"  &c. 
THE    ROCK   AHEAD.      A   complete    Novel.      By    Edmund 

Yates,  author  of  "  Black  Sheep,"  &c. 
BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY^     A  complete  Novel.     By  the 

Author  of  "Guy  Livingstone,"  &c. 
AUSTIN    FRIARS.      A  complete  Novel.      By   Mrs.  J.    H. 

Riddell,  author  of  *'  George  Geith,"  &c. 
JOSHUA  MARA^EL.    A  complete  Novel.    By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 

author  of  "  Grif,"  &c. 
LADY  JUDITH.     A  complete  Novel.     By  Justin  McCarthy, 

author  of  "  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"  &;c. 
A  HOUSE  OF  CARDS.    A  complete  Novel.    By  Mrs.  Cashel 

HOEY,  author  of  "  Falsely  True,"  &c. 
DOCTOR  BRADY\    A  complete  Novel.     By  W.  H.  Russell, 

LL.D.,  of  the  Timeft. 

MUSICAL    RECOLLECTIONS   OF   THE   LAST    HALF 

CENTURY. 
THE  HON.  ALICE  BRAND'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

And  numerous  Essays,  Articles,  Novelettes,  and  Papers  of  interest. 

Tlie  above  Volinnca  are  elegant hj  hound  in  cloth  ffilt,2)7-ice  Ss.  jf^r  volume 

Cases /or  Eluding  mag  be  had  of  the  Publisher,  jjrice  I.?.  i\d.  each. 

TINSLEY  BROTHERS,  8  CATHERINE  STREET,  STRAND. 


Q^- 
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